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An overview of the Natioaal Progran for Selected 
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during fiscal year 1977 by the Comprehensive Enploynent and Training 
Act, Title III, is presented in this report. Chapter I provides an 
introduction to NPSPS. Chapter II reviews the adninistrative nodels 
used by the eighty- two proiects and exanines a conmon theme anong 
then laffiliating with other service groups to naiinize the inpact of 
the prolect) . The role of advisory councils is also exanined. Chapter 
III provides a sunnary of project activities (prograns for youth, 
older workers, hacdicapped workers, ex-offenders, wonen, rural 
workers, and other segnents) • Chapter I? contains the results of a 
survey designed to provide a persp» ctive of NESPS participants (325 
Title III NPSPS participants and 170 Title I participants.) Finally, 
Chapter ? presents and discusses the results of a follow-up study of 
the eighty-twc projects after their funding year was over to learn 
what level of acconplishnent the projects had achieved and whether 
they had been refutded through local nonies for the following year. 
The appendices include an historical perspective of NPSPS 
programing, a sunnary of project types, project sunnaries, and 
infornation of projects focussing on wonaa, handicapped, youth, 
ex-offenders, rural, older workers, and others. CJH) 
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3 years is contained in an annual catalog of activities , Research and 
Development Projects ♦ This publication and those in the monograph 
series may be obtained, upon request, from: 
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Employment and Trr.ining Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Room 10225 Patrick Henry Building 

601 D Street, N.W. 
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FOREWORD 



This monograph Is an account of the National Program for 
Selected Population Segments (NPSPS) » Under NFSPS, 
during FY 1977, CETA Title III (discretionary) funds 
supported 82 projects to Improve employment and training 
services for women, youth, ex-offenders, handicapped, 
rural, and older workers* The NPSPS program supported 
Innovative projects In the hope that successful ones 
could ibe continued by prime sponsors receiving NPSPS 
grants, and could be replicated by other CETA operators* 

The Office of Research and Development (ORD) was asked 
by the CETA Research and Development Committee to con- 
duct a study of NPSPS* The objective of the study was 
to document and analyze In considerable detail a number 
of NPSPS projects that appeared to be Innovative and 
repilcable* Three reports— Summary of NPSPS Proposals 
Funded , Indepth Reports (case studies of selected 
projects), and Report on the Overall NPSPS Experience *-- 
are available. This final report describes positive 
outcomes of the nationally Initiated effort, to serve 
special CETA "target" groups. 

The study results show that NPSPS as a whole achieved 
its objective of providing employment and training 
services for special population segments who may not 
have received adequate services in the past. NPSPS 
met its objective of providing a testing ground for 
new ideas and progreunming approaches. Selected case 
studies of NPSPS have been \ised in regional Research 
and Development conferences conducted by ORD. 

This study blended the needs of prime sponsors for 
information with practical application and the needs 
of research for objective data and analysis. 



HOWARD ROSEN 
Director 

Office of Research 
and Development 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



INTRODUCTION 

This report presents an overview of the National Program for 
Selected Population Segments (NPSPS), a group of 82 projects 
funded during FY 1977 by CETA Title III. The local projects 
were targeted toward special population segments, including 
women', youth, handicapped workers, rural workers, ex-offenders, 
and older workers. NPSPS funds provided an arena for trying 
out new employment and training programming approaches. Equally 
Important, this demonstration approach allowed for prime sponsors 
to learn from both the successes and the failures in the program. 
This report is part of the effort to disseminate that learning 
process. 

The NPSPS program offered numerous benefits to its clients that 
had not been available under general CETA Title I programming. 
In addition, it permitted Title I prime sponsors to test the 
feasibility of Innovative program models and of serving client 
groups which had not previously received specialized employment 
and training services. NPSPS also has benefited the entire CETA 
system by encouraging fu implementation of repli cable 
projects. 

The design of the* NPSPS program was innovative in itself: 
decisionmaking about local projects was shifted from the 
national to the regional level. In proportion to their Title I 
monies, regional offices were allocated funds which they awarded 
after selecting projects from proposals submitted by prime 
sponsors. Regional offices had full control over selection of 
projects and grant size (up to a $400,000 ceiling). Thus, for 
the first time, regional offices were given control of a portion 
of their region's CETA funding. This design was successfully 
implemented with each region being responsible for selecting the 
most innovative and repli cable projects among the many appl» cants. 

The NPSPS program helped to strengthen the links between prime 
sponsors and regional offices and between the national office and 
the regions. Furthermore* the competitive grant application process 
permitted perhaps unorthodox but promising Ideas to be developed into 



programs and to bo tested In the actual employment and training 
arena. Such opportunities for experimentation and Implementation 
are necessary components of a large nationwide program like CETA. 

Building linkages within the community was a common denominator 
of the NPSPS projects which expanded projects' capabilities beyond 
the scope of usual CETA activities. The primary Impact of the 
linking with other community resources under NPSPS has been Im- 
proved service for clients. However, linkages nave also resulted 
In better use of existing services, cost savings for projects. 
Increased cooperation among service agencies, decrease In dupli- 
cation of efforts and generation of new In-kind contributions (both 
CETA and non-CETA), 



Twelve of the 82 NPSPS projects were researched In detail and 
replication manuals were developed on them by Abt Associates Inc. 
These In-depth case studies Indicated that, under NPSPS, Innovation 
was found primarily among methods of .service delivery and provision 
of support services. However, that most projects provided standard 
employment and training services was not a shortcoming; Indeed, 
adherence to the basic CETA model whine Incorporating Innovative 
variations proved that such changes, are possible within a standard 
program. Replication Is likely to far more widespread under 
these circumstances than If the InstFutlon of a new program were 
to require substantial deviation from the established local CETA 
guidelines. 



The following subsections summarize the major findings and conclu- 
sions presented In the body of this report. Findings are divided 
Into (1) administrative issues, (2) results of the participant 
survey conducted by Abt Associates Inc. with NPSPS and Title I 
proqram completers, and (3) follow-up and outcome Information. 



ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 



Findings 

e Three administrative models were utilized under NPSPS: 
51* of the 82 projects were operated directly by their 
prime sponsors, 39% by subcontractors, and lO*^ were 
operated by a combination of th? prime and subcontractor. 
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• Projects for mmen and handicapped clients tended to 
employ administrative models which Involved or relied 
on groups other than the prime sponsor. In contrast, 
the administration of youth projects nas most frequently 
performed directly by prime sponsors. 

e Coordination difficulties occurred frequently among 
projects Mhlch combined tm or more Independent agencies. 

e Start-up problems were comnon to most projects. They 
needed more time for staffing, planning and recruiting. 
Along with the start-up problems many primes discovered 
that demonstration projects require more administrative 
support than do regular prH>ji':ts. 

1 ' 

e Lack of familiarity with the CETA system created delays, 
frustrations and confusion for many projects. Many 
projects added new staff through the prime sponsor or 
the subcontractor. These new staff were rarely ade- 
quately familiar with the CETA system* 

• When Advisory Councils altered their usual role and 
became actively Involved In the NPSPS projects their 
contributions were timely and valuable. 

e Linkages with other communities agencies were utilized 
by every project In one form or another, 

e Regional offices varied In their reaction to the 
$400,000 limit on grants; some funded projects at the 
level requested by the prime sponsors (whether $400,000 
or less), while others asked applicants to reduce their 
levels of effort so more grants could be funded. 



Conclusions 

• No one administrative model seems to have been corre- 
lated with success. However, use of experienced 
service deliverers was certainly a plus. 

e Project managers need to improve estimates of the 
amount of administrative time and money needed to 
coordinate with other agencies. 




• Ambitious pUns for tarly project start-up and tht 
start-up process Itself could have been more closely 
monitored by prime sponsors so that assistance could 
have been provided before problems escalated. 

e Many of the project staffs needed additional training 
In the CETA system. Its regulations and reporting 
requirements. Prime sponsors and/or regional offices 
could ft/ll this need with more technical assistance 
and t^ralnlng. 

e The prime sponsors' Advisory Councils could be more 
effectively used If their Input was explicitly planned 
for by project management and prime sponsor officials. 
Specifically, they could address themselves to the 
tasks ,of assessing local labor market needs, locating/ 
creating jobs and Identifying strategies for client 
recruitment. 



SURVEY OF TITLE I AND WPSPS PARTICIPANTS 



Description 

A telephone survey was conducted In February, 1978 with 325 NPSPS 
completers and 170 similar Title I completers. The purpose of the 
survey was to examine two Informal hypotheses: 

e NPSPS programs would serve special population segments 
and serve them In different ways than regular CKJA 
programs . 

e Employment services provided through NPSPS programs 
would lead to more positive outcomes than those pro- 
vided through regular CETA programs. 



Title I completers from the same population segment and prime 
sponsor ^o were served during the same time period were chosen 
as a comparison group. 




No attempt was made to sample participants randomly from any 
program. The NPSPS programs surveyed were the same ones selected 
for In-depth case studies. Survey participants were as many com- 
pleters as could be located by phone. Title I respondents were a 
sample selected by an official of each of the twelve prime sponsors. 



Results reported here and In the body of the report cannot be 
generalized to all NPSPS programs or to all Title I programs. 
They can, however » be considered Indications of the Impact of 
the programs In which the respondents participated. 



Findings 



Respondent Demographics 

e 7B% of NPSPS and 6U of Title 1 respondents were 
female. 6n of NPSPS and 58X of Title I respondents 
were white. 

e 5 jrvey respondents were evenly o *ded among three 
ag« groups (<21, 22-35* and >Ah' Fewer partlcl- 
pants In both programs were betw;^eii 36 and 44. 

e About 40t of all survey respondents had received less 
than a twelfth grade education; about the same number 
had graduated from high school. Overall » clients of 
the projects for handicapped and women were the best 
educated. 

• The largest number of respondents were single. There 
were more divorced women In the NPSPS women's programs 
than In the total survey group. 

e The largest proportion of respondents from both groups 
had no dependents (49% for Title I and 64% for NPSPS). 

f Veterans were represented by of Title I respondents 
and 7% of NPSPS respondents. 

e The majority of respondents were long-term residents: 
53« of Title I and S7% of NPSPS respondents had lived 
In their area for over 10 years. 



• Respondents for the most part had not previously 
participated In employment and training programs. 
About one-third of each group had received other 
business or vocational school training. Few respon- 
dents had participated In another training or govern- 
ment program although more Title I respondents 
reported multiple program participation. The youth 
segment accounted for most of the respondents who had 
been In more than one piogram. 



Program Issues 

e The main source of Information about CETA programs was 
friends and relatives although more Title I (47X) than 
NPSPS (3U) respondents heard through the "grapevine.** 
Young people were much more likely to hear of CETA 
through friends while newspapers, radio and TV reached 
older groups best. 

t Two-thirds of participants expected to learn Job related 
skills and a quarter expected to prepare generally for 
the Job market. NPSPS participants, however, reported 
learning more than their Title I counterparts about pre- 
paring for the Job market. 

e NPSPS respondents consistently reported a greater number 
of Job preparation services prov1ded->such as resume 
. assistance, letters of reference, transportation, coun- 
seling. Job development, and salary support. 

e NPSPS respondents were about twice as likely as Title I 
respondents to have had assistance In how to find a Job, 
vocational counseling, how to work with people and how 
to act at an Interview. NPSPS respondents were also 
twice as likely to have found this assistance *'very 
useful" and to have learned "a great deal." 

e Over 90% of NPSPS and S0% of Title I respondents found 
their training both Interesting and useful. 

• In both the Title I and NPSPS. respondent groups, the 
proportion of people working substantially Increased 
from pre to post program. The NPSPS participants 
changed from 4516 working during the year before the 
program to 7455 after the program. Title I changed 
from 43« to 75%, 
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• The proportion of full -time work Increased by 13t for 
those who completed NPSPS programs (from 631( of those 
working to 76X)» While those enrolled In Title I exper- 
ienced a }0% decrease in full -time work (from tZ% of 
those working to 63X). 

• NPSPS respondents as a group showed greater wage 
Improvements than Title I full -time workers. The 
proportion of NPSPS completers making $3.00 per hour 

or more Increased from 32^ to S9% while the proportion i 
of Title I respondents In this wage bracket decreased 
slightly from 43t to 39«. 

• Wages of all respondents before enrollment were slgnl- 
* ficantly lower for part-time than for full -time work. 

After the program the numbers of part-time workers 
making less than $2.50 per hour was reduced for each 
group. 

• Service and clerical /sales were the largest job cate- 
gories for all respondents, both before and after the 
program . 

• About a third of each respondent group was looking for 
work at the time of the post-program Interview. 

f In comparing the skill level needed for pre and post- 
program jobs, slightly less than half of both respondent 
groups felt that their present job demanded more skill. 
Over twice as many Title I as NPSPS respondents found 
their new jobs less demanding. 

• NPSPS was perceived to be more helpful than Title I 
in getting both first and all post-program jobs. 

• Two-thirds of NPSPS respondents found their training 
"very helpful" In getting a job. About half of Title 

I respondents described their training as "very helpful." 

• The CETA program office was perceived by respondents as 
a source of employment Information. It was mentioned 
most often by both respondent groups as a source of 
information about jobs. 
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• NPSPS respondents i«ere happier iilth chelr current 
Jobs In terms of projecting long-term satisfaction 
with the type of nork. In particular, NPSPS seniors 
and handicapped clients wanted to continue the same 
sort of work. 



Conclusions 

e NPSPS seems to have been successful In Its outreach 
effbrts to serve special population segments who had 
not been served through other CETA programming. 

e NPSPS participants reported higher levels of service, 
more enthusiasm and satisfaction with their program 
experiences. They also showed solid gains In the 
number of Job-holders, the proportion of full-time 
Jobs and wage earning power. These gains provide 
strong evidence that the NPSPS projects were effective 
In meeting the employment and training needs of special 
groups. 



FOLLOM-UP AND OIT^^E INFORMATION FROM PROJECTS 

In order to update Information on funds expended, client outcomes, 
refunding Issues and Implementation successes and problems, a mall 
questionnaire was sent In January, 1978 to the prime sponsor contact 
person Identified for each of the 82 projects funded. Telephone 
follow-ups were employed to Increase the response rate. A total 
of 76 projects provided data. 



Findings 

e Of the 76 projects reporting, 33 or 44% were refunded 
to continue In FY78. Most of these projects were 
refunded through prime sponsors' Title I monies. 
Refunding was usually at close to the level of funding 
originally jswarded. 

e 34 projects were funded at less than $200,000 and 42 
were funded at $200,000 or more. 
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S2 projects spent the amount of their award while 21 
spent less and 2 spent more. 2B% or 21 projects 
failed to spend their entire allotment within the 
period of their grant. 

Difficulties In start>up operations and client enroll- 
ment caused considerable delays during the first quarter 
of operation. 25 projects received end date extensions 
Into FY78. 

Once project operations were started, many NPSPS projects 
found their service delivery plans to be unworkable or 
Inappropriate to their target population. As a result, 
they either changed their program Informally or. If 
changes In budget Items were necessary, requested grant 
modifications. 

Changes In services or project objectives during the 
first year were more often on the side of Increasing 
services or the number of clients to be served. There 
was little pattern to the changes, although there was a 
tendency for programs which served clients well out of 
the mainstream (rural blacks In the South, female ex- 
offenders, juvenile delinquents, severely handicapped) 
to need to add services after their start-up. 

Program MIS data Indicate that a total of 19,361 clients 
were served under NPSPS. Reports on ten projects were 
not available, and 16 projects provided only Interim data. 

Placements In PSE were reported by 39 projects (5U), 
with 94 participants placed In Title II and 380 placed 
In Title VI. 

The most frequently reported problem In operating an 
NPSPS program was "coordination." The next most fre- 
quently mentioned Items were slow start-up, only one 
year's fu ing, employer attitudes and negotiating the 
bureaucracy. 

The most frequently reported valuable aspect of NPSPS 
funding was "allowed program for new target group." 
The second most frequently mentioned Item was "permit- 
ted more client services." 
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SUMMARY 



NPSPS as a whole has achieved its objective of providing employ- 
ment and training services for special population segments who had 
not received targeted services In the past. It also acconpllshed 
Its purpose of providing a testing ground for new Ideas and program- 
ming approaches. ^ ^ 

A third purpose of the program was to promote Innovative and repH cable 

^"^^^ ^^J^ ^^^^ improved services which 
would be replicated elsewhere. Of course, not all of the projects were 
Innovatl^. or as Innovative as might have beer, desirable, yet most 
projects added a, new twist to their services. Traditional programs 
were combined with new service delivery approaches and rekhed a dif- 
ferent segment of the CETA eligible population. Prime sponsors were 
given and used an opportunity to Implement programs that may have been 
used elsewl^re before but were Innovative within their jurisdictions. 

The reported refunding of 44« of the 76 projects answering the Abt 
Associates follow-up questionnaire suggests two things: first, 
that the NPSPS projects were not far from the mainstream of CETA 
programming and could be replicated and Incorporated into the on- 
going activities, and secondly, that these projects were 'suf fid ently 
successful and supported to merit continuation. As mentioned earlier, 
the fact that the projects were not dramatically different from many 
standard programs Is a positive aspect: this will probably aid In 
future replication. 

NPSPS was not a radical departure In employment and training pro- 
gramming. Rather, changes were Incremental programming variations 
Intended to tailor CETA services for the selected population seg- . 
ments. For special groups throughout the country to benefit from 
the NPSPS experience, the national office, regional offices and 
prime sponsors will need to continue disseminating this past year's 
learning among their own staff and across the country. 
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INTRODUCTIOH TO THE NATIONAL PROGRAH FOR SELECTED 

WULA7I0M SEflHERTT" 



The National Program for Selected Population Segments (NPSPS) was 
a $20 minion program funded under CETA Title III during FY m. 
In response to Section 301(a) of the CETA legislation, the Secre- 
tary of Labor allocated funds to provide enplcMnent and training 
services to members of a number of special population seoments. 
Such special services were designed to allow t^K^e Individuals to 
compete more effectively In the labor markets ;The NPSPS^ program 
Mas Intended to s^e wmien,. rural workers, y^uth, ex-offenders, 
older workers M handicapped clients. Other special segments, 
such as ml grant/ workers and. Native Americans, are covered through 
other Title Ili^undlng. An. enumeration of NPSPS projects by seg- 
ment group Is given below: 



SEGMENT 
Women 

Handicapped 
Youth 

Ex-offenders 
Rural 

Older Workers 
Other 



NUMBER OF PROJECTS 

26 
21 
16 
• 7 

4 

S 

J. 
82 



The $20 million allocated for the NPSPS program was divided among 
the ten ETA regions in proportion to the size of their Title I 
funding. Only prime sponsors of Title I programs were eligible to 
apply for NPSPS funding. Regional offices were given full author- 
ity to award one-year grants within their funding limitation. No 
minimum size or number of grants was mandated. The only require- 
ments were that no grant exceed $400,000 and that no prime sponsor 
receive more than one grant. 

Each prime sponsor was permitted to submit only one grant proposal* 
Proposals were developed according to specifications stated in a 
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Solicitation for Grant Application (S6A) distributed In June» 
1976. Two hundred and sixty prime sponsors submitted a total of 
$75 million inorth of grant proposals. The tables on the follow- 
ing two pages present a breakdown by segment and by region of the 
proposals submitted and grants awarded. 



This method of funding— allocating a certain amount of monc^ to 
each regional office and permitting the regional offices to se- 
lect the best proposals— was new to the Employment and Training 
Administration. Before CETA, all grants for local projects were 
' authorized through Washington; regions did not have funding re- 
sponsibility or authority. Under Title I of CETA, each prime 
sponsor Is allocated a certain level of funding, which It divides 
among local projects as It sees fit. Although regional office 
approval of Title I plans Is required, the regional office does 
not control the level of funding. Under NPSPS, the National Of- 
fice provided the funds to the regions, and the regions then had 
the power to select primes and programs for funding and to nego- 
tiate the amount of the grants. This system was selected because 
there was only enough NPSPS funding to permit a small proportion 
of primes (less than Z0%) to participate. Therefore, the process 
had to be a competitive one. The regional offices were deemed 
best able to evaluate competitive proposals, as thay knew the 
localities and their needs well. 



As can be seen from Table 1.2, regions allocated their funds In 
different ways. Region X, for example, awarded only two grants, 
while Region VIII, with less money, awarded five smaller ones. 
While some regions, such as VII and IX, spread their allocations 
relatively evenly among segments, others concentrated on one 
group. This latter tendency was found for youth In Region VI and 
for women and handicapped In Region V. 



Just as the method of funding was different f» ora the standard CETA 
formula system, the selected projects were also intended to be 
different from the ordinary Title I services offered. NPSPS was 
designed to give prime sponsors the opportunity to test the feasi- 
bility of new or additional services not previously offered in 
their communities. The desired outcome from NPSPS was new program 
models which could be replicated by prime sponsors across the 
country, and which would represent some advance or innovation In 
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table I A 
Proposals Sulmitted 



HPSP8 





HMDICUPPSD 
• $ 


RURAL LABOR fORCE 
i $ 


HONBN 
i $ 


# 


$ 


{ 

i 


DtHBR 

$ 


4 

i 


rOTAL 


I 


4 . 


1,013,000 


I 


320,000 


9 


2,583,000 


1 


400,000 


2 


800,000 


17 


5,116,000 


tl 


9 


3/l04,838 


3 


753, 711 


10 


2,479,557 


5 


1,514,950 


5 


1,344,251 


32 


9,197,307 


III 


I 


400,000 


I 


216,206 


6 


1,725,000 


8 


2,615,800 




7 


2,244,780 


23 


7,201,178 

^ 


tv 


8 


2,110,000 


1 


200,000 


13 


3,981,000 


4 


1,443,000 


13 


4,580,000 


19 


12,314,000 


• 

V 


IS 


4,766,978 


I 


226,000 


lo 




11 


3,?96,629 


10 


2,813,277 


55 


14,710,111 


VI 


3 




3 


1,01(8,610 


7 


2,548,014 


- 5 


1,753,646 


7 


1,267,90b 


25 


7,5^1,811 


VII 


I 




400,000 


0 


0 


1 


344,000 


3 


551,000 


8 


1,4<>*>,845 


13 


2,700,845 


VIII 


0 




0 


1 


8S,0<)0 


h 


9l!>,66l 


3 


407,S11 


' 1 


J7,S20 


11 


1,445,692 


IX 






b, 827,207 


i 


1,113,*>0/ 


S 


2,Ol6,6tiS 




2,/Btt,7 34 


9 


3,4U*i,S «» 


i2 


U, 1^5,649 


X 






^40,277 


i 


H2,(>4a 


J 


712,801 


4 


l,lt»2,U0 


3 


H2/,bOh 


1 ) 


),fo$S,671 


TOTAl* 


SB 




r>,US,9iJ 


14 


4, n2,uij 


;>? 


20,H*>2,B25 


Si 




<>«> 


1B,V h),H2.> 


1 


7S,i>lS,872 
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Table 1.2 
Grants Awarded - HPSPS 



mitoH 




HANDICAPPBD 


mWL LABOR FORC£ 








YOUTtf 




OTHEK 




TOTAL 




i 


$ 


* $ 


• 


$ 


» 


$ 


» 


$ 






I 


0 


- 


0 




2 


602,606 


I 


200,000 


2 


350,000 


5 


1,152,608 


XI 


I 


* 400^000 


1 


164,065 


4 


1,179,165 


I 


271,243 


3 


708,808 


10 


2,725,281 


III 


s 


U 326,092 


1 


283,435 


2 


450,000 


0 




I 


62,688 


9 


2,122,215 


IV 


2 


546,474 


0 




5 


1,330,573 


2 


718,761 


2 


637,080 


11 


3,232,888 


V 


6 


1,961,152 


0 




7 


986. 789 


2 


752,854 


2 


538,507 


17 


4,239,302 


VI 


1 


216,572 


0 




1 


322,482 


3 


1,025,106 


1 


369,230 


6 


1,913,389 


Vll 


I 


400,000 


0 




1 


7<S,047 


2 


253,035 


2 


140,000 


6 


869,982 

V 


VIII 


0 




0 






26S«0U0 


2 


197,480 


1 


)7,250 


5 


499,730 


IX 


4 


1,116,408 


2 


178*281 


2 


262»<>2S 


2 


lao, 385 


I 


)00,000 


11 


2,457,699 


X 


1 


VU,40O 


0 




0 




I 


400,000 


0 




2 


711,490 


TOTAL 


21 


b, uB,iaa 


4 


B2b» /HI 


2h 


475, 289 


16 


4,20U7b4 


IS 


3, 14), 635 


82 


19,964,657 
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ttiiplQsyinent and training prograonlng. NPSPS was funded for one 
year only. After the first year, successful NPSPS projects could 
be picked up as part of a prime's regular Title I operation. 



The projects funded by the regions were a mixture of Ir-ovatlve 
and conventional approaches to providing services. Most projects 
provided classroom training, work experiences, OOT or placement, 
or some combination thereof; In this way they were similar to 
Title I funded projects. However, under NPSPS, many convention- 
ally structured programs were able to experiment with new ser- 
vices, training modules or client/service combinations. For ex- 
ample, some of the women's projects which aimed to place women In 
non-traditional jobs offered physical fitness training. At least 
two projects for women, ex-offenders provided housing for these 
clients. As another example, there was nothing new In Sacramento s 
developing 29 PSE jobs In the California state government, but 
what they did under NPSPS— put ex-offenders to work In the State 
Department of Corrections— was certainly new. 



Although NPSPS projects served primarily to provide opportunities 
for Innovative progranmlng. Individual project objectives usually 
maintained their employment and training focus. Like other CETA 
programs, most projects aimed for placements. Yet some projects 
did not focus on placements but chose to provide services for cli- 
ents who were not yet ready for job training or placement. These 
projects aimed at smoothing the transition from unemployment to 
CETA Title I services. Another approach used by a few projects 
emphasized the value of employing a small number of clients to 
help a Urger number of their peers. All of these models had been 
used In CETA before; now they have been adapted to meet special 
needs; 

As these examples Indicate, the NPSPS-funded projects gave a new 
twist to CETA services. Prime sponsors had the opportunity to se- 
lect programs that best fit the needs of a particular population 
segment. They provided something different, and hopefully, highly 
useful, !to the special segment toward which the services were 
directed* 
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2.0 IMPIEMENTATIW OF NPSPS 

A total of 82 NPSPS projects Mere Implemented and each one has Its 
own story about hoM and why It operated and what successes and 
problems It encountered. Prime sponsors had the freedom to admin- 
ister the projects through whatever organizational mechanism best 
met the needs of their local situation. Many projects were brand 
new efforts to serve a population segment while others continued 
and/or expanded on previous efforts. Some projects changed their 
administrative organization part way through the year while others 
found their arrangement satisfactory. 



This chapter reviews the administrative models used by the 82 pro- 
jects and examines a common theme among all of them. The conmon 
theme Is linking— affiliating with other service groups to maxi- 
mize the Impact of the project. All of the projects linked with 
other groups on either a formal or Informal basis, and all found 
that this approach extended the services they could provide to 
clients. This chapter also looks at the role of advisory councils 
In NPSPS and how they could strengthen future administrative ap- 
proaches. 



2.1 Administrative Models 

Three administrative approaches were used by prime sponsors re- 
ceiving NPSPS funds. The majority of projects were operated by 
the prime sponsors as part of or In addition to their ongoing ac- 
tivities. In these projects the primes had administrative respon- 
sibility for the entire project and delivered services themselves 
or subcontracted for a specific service such as vocational train- 
ing. The second model used was to subcontract , usually with an 
existing cowmjnlty agency, for the administration and Implementa- 
tion of the whole project. The prime sponsor then provided moni- 
toring and MIS support. The third approach combined the prime 
sponsor model and the subcontractor model so that administrative 
responsibility was shared. Of the 82 NPSPs projects, 42 were op- 
erated by the prime, 32 were subcontracted and 8 combined a prime 
and a subcontractor. 



Table 2.1 displays the administrative models used by all 82 pro- 
jects. Of the 12 projects which Abt Associates examined in detail 



five were operated by the prime, six were subcontracted and one 
was a combination administrative approach. Table 2.2 lists the 12 
projects and their administrative arrangements. 



Table 2.1 

Administrative Models of 82 NPSPS Projects 



Population 
Segnent 


Nunber/% of 
Total Projects 
Funded 


MumberA of Total 
Projects Operated 
by Priwe 


Nvimber/% of 
Total Projects 
Subcontracted 


Number/% of Total 
Projects Ot>erated 
by Comblpation 


Ifonon 


25 (30%) 


9 (21%) 


12 (38%) 


4 (50%) 


Handicapped 


21 (26%) 


10 (24%) 


9 (28%) 


2 (25%) 


Youth 


16 (19%) 


11 (26%) 


5 (16%) 


0 ( 0%) 


Ex-Offanders 


8 (10%) 


6 (14%) 


2 ( 6%) 


0 ( 0%) 


Bural 


4 ( 5%) 


2 ( 5%) 


1 ( 3%) 


1 (12%) 


Sanioxa 


5 ( 6%) 


3 ( 7%) 


2 ( 6%) 


0 ( 0%) 


Other 


3 ( 4%) 


1 ( 2%) 


1 ( 3%) 


1 (12%) 


TOTALS 


82 (100%) 


42 (51%) 


32 (39%) 


8 (10%) 



Women's projects tended to employ models which relied heavily on 
groups other than the prime sponsor for project administration and 
service. While women's projects accounted for 30% of all NPSPS 
projects, they composed 38% of those projects whose administra- 
tion was subcontracted out, and one-half of those projects which 
used a combination approach. Even amongst those women's projects 
which were administered by the prime sponsor, there was considera- 
ble reliance on the use of women's groups such as community wo- 
men's resource centers (e.g., Monmouth County and Boulder, 
Colorado) to provide services. 



In contrast, the administration of youth projects was most fre- 
quently performed by prime sponsors directly. Youth projects com- 
prised one out of five of all NPSPS projects, but better than one 
out of four of those administered solely by prime sponsors. 
Amongst the youth projects that used the subcontractor model, 
local offices of human resources such as the New Orleans, 
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Louisiana Office of Manpower and Economic Development or the 
Springfield, Missouri Human Resources Department were favored 



Although the reasons for choosing a particular administrative ar- 
rangement varied considerably from site to site, the availability 
of local groups with track records In the service of the particu- 
lar population segment In question must have been an Important 
criteria.' This may help to explain the relative reliance on sub- 
contractors amongst the women's projects, compared to the lack of 
this type^of delegation amongst youth projects. Indeed, It may be 
that there were relatively few localities which had (or perhaps 
knew about) local youth-oriented groups. Curiously, two of three 
youth projects that were demd exemplary by Abt Associates staff 
were administered by local youth-oriented groups. These were the 

project In Cincinnati, Ohio, administered by the Citizens' 
Committee on Youth, and the YETS project In New Mexico, operated 
by the New Mexico State Cemmlttee on Children and Youth. 



An example of the combination model was the Displaced Homemaker's 
Project (DHP) In Fort Wayne, Indiana. The project's original 
grant application was submitted by the Fort Wayne Area Consortium, 
with a subcontract to the United Way of Allen County. The desig- 
nated United Way agency was the Fort Wayne YWCA. The YWCA project 
staff— two coordinators and a clerk— were responsible for develop- 
ing and administering a five-week orientation course on basic 
employment and life skills, community resources, employment op- 
tions, credit and budgeting, and diet. The prime sponsor's pro- 
ject staff (project director, three counselors, secretary) handled 
the pre-orlentatlon week, client selection, counseling, and sup- 
port service referrals In addition to coordinating overall project 
management. Each cycle of the DHP program lasted for six weeks. 



The YWCA was originally Included In the project's organization be- 
cause the prime sponsor had not previously served women as a 
special group. The YWCA was experienced In serving women and the 
combination created a strong team. At the end of the project's 
first year the DHP director made two observations: 

• The experience of running DHP with the YWCA helped to 
build the prime sponsor staff's capabilities so they 
could operate the project on their own in the future. 
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• Operating the project completely from the prime's offices 
urould eliminate the difficulties Inherent In coordinating 
with another (any other) agency. 



Coordination difficulties was a theme which recurred frequently In 
NPSPS projects which combined two or more Independent agencies. 
Nhlle the Inclusion of an agency with relevant experience and ex- 
pertise added to a project's ability to serve Its clients. It also 
added problems. Uck of control over staff employed by another 
agency t»as most frequently mentioned as an administrative diffi- 
culty. Taking more time to make decisions, differing goals and 
objectives, lack of experience with CETA and ambiguous lines of 
authority were also major disadvantages. 



Several of the projects serving handicapped or ex-offender clients 
arranged a variation of the "operated by prime" or subcontract 
model by formally Including other state or local agencies In the1>* 
organization while the prime sponsor or subcontractor maintained 
administrative responsibility. This was not usually the case 
among projects serving other population segments. 



Six projects serving handicapped clients affiliated with other 
state or local agencies; most conmonly Included was the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation or Its equivalent. Other groups In- 
cluded were associations for retarded citizens, the State Employ- 
ment Service, an agency serving the visually Impaired, mental 
health associations. Goodwill Industries and community colleges. 
The affiliated groups served a variety of functions from client 
referral and assessment to training and placement. 



Project Employ In Columbus, Ohio was operated as a subcontract 
from the Office of Manpower Development (Balance-of-State prime 
sponsor) to the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services (OSES). The 
project d1 lector was the OBES Chief of Counseling and the two pro- 
ject coordinators were "on loan" from the Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation (BVR) and the Economic and Cownunlty Development De- 
partment, respectively. The coordinators were quite familiar with 
the BVR's approach to serving its clients and were themselves 
handicapped Individuals, The combination of their experience and 
the OBES services and structure created a project which addressed 
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itself to a challenging task: coordinating some of the functions 
of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and the State Daploy- 
ment Service. 



The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation In Ohio traditionally has 
been the group which assists handicapped residents to become job 
ready and to find jobs. At the same time the Bureau of Employment 
Services has an extensive system for placing people In jobs. Al- 
though OBES had not focused specifically on handicapped clients* 
they had served handicapped persons along with their usual clients. 
The basic Idea of Project Employ was a simple one: train 24 
handicapped Individuals to serve as vocational counselors and 
place them In local Employment Services offices to serve other 
handicapped people. This approach would combine the needed spe- 
cialized attention with the existing employment services In order 
to serve a client group of concern to both the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Employment Services.! 



While the project was basically successful In serving Its clients, 
the attempt to link functions and approaches of different agencies 
In order to serve a client group of common concern was Its major 
problem. In looking towards next year's operation the OBES Chief 
of Counseling and project director felt that the project could be 
operated more effectively by the OBES on Its own. With Project 
Employ services to handicapped clients have Increased substan- 
tially over previous years and this could be continued. However, 
differences over the project's goals and objectives, blurred lines 
of authority, and the coordinator's lack of experience with ES and 
CETA were administrative stumbling blocks which the project direc- 
tor felt could be eliminated by hiring staff directly into OBES 
or by reassigning current staff. 



Under Project Employ, 2234 clients were counseled during the 
first year and S6% were counted as positive terminations. One 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen clients entered competitive, 
nonsubsldlzed jobs and 47% kept their job over 90 days as of 
September 30, 1977. The project has been extended and expanded 
through a combination of CETA Title I and the Governor's discre- 
tionary funds. 
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A coordination approach, using criminal justice agencies, was also 
employed by three projects serving ex-offenders. Programs for of- 
fenders and ex-offenders have been encouraged for many years by 
LEAA and other corrections agencies to use this approach. One 
NPSPS project In Michigan was operated in the Macomb County Jail 
Rehabilitation Center by the Macomb County Conniunlty Services 
Agency. Vocational training In the fields of electranlcs or auto 
repair were provided for sentenced or detained Inmates; average 
time In the program was 13 weeks. Upon release from the jail, 
additional training, job placement, and other social services were 
provided through the Macomb Coui.ty Conrounlty Services Agency. 



The Macomb project has been run by the Center Director who Is re- 
sponsible to the prime, the county sheriff, the county Board of 
CoRinlssI oners, the Michigan Office of Criminal Justice Programs 
and LEAA. Managerial ly and administratively the Center operates 
Independent of both the prime and the county sheriff's department, 
though It has personnel and financial ties to both Institutions. 



This NPSPS project was perhaps unique; It was able to combine 
Title III funds with existing funds and services which are not 
conmonly available. The Title III budget of $138,747 was used 
primarily to operate the training component of the Center. The 
Center was constructed with about $300,000 from LEAA and some 
county funds. Additional operating funds continue to come from 
CETA, LEAA, the county, and the Michigan Office of Criminal Jus- 
tice Programs. The Macomb project Is a sophisticated example of 
the linkage approach used. In some form, by nearly every NPSPS pro 
ject. 



The three administrative approaches described allowed prime spon- 
sors a new measure of flexibility. As part of this flexibility 
many primes were able to enhance their own staff's experience and 
expertise and they are better preoared for the next year. Not all 
of them will repeat the administrative arrangements they tried out, 
but they valued the opportunity to experiment and to learn. 
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2.2 The Role of Advisory Councils in NPSPS 

As part of Its administrative structure, each prime sponsor has an 
advisory council made up of comminlty representatives. Its gen- 
eral purposes are to provide leadership In the planning, operation 
and evaluation of the program, to represent the residents urithln 
the program and the program before the residents, to maintain con- 
tacts «dth the larger community » and to assist In securing funds 
for the program. In the context of NPSPS the advisory councils 
performed their normal functions of reviewing and commenting on 
plans for the projects. 



Honever, some councils took a more active role In an NPSPS project 
and the result was positive. One council which took an active 
Interest In their NPSPS project was the Fort Wayne Area Consortium 
Advisory Council. The Council monitored the progress of the Dis- 
placed Homemakers Project and requested that a four-member Evalua- 
tion Coranlttee assess the project's achievements. Personal Inter- 
views were conducted with the displaced homemakers and the project 
staff. The committee was Impressed with the program and was con- 
vinced that "responding to all the counseling needs of the client 
Is the only way to get clients job-ready." 



While CETA Advisory Councils were actively Involved with NPSPS 
projects in only a limited number of cases, many NPSPS projects 
created or had access to their own advisory councils. This was 
predominantly true for projects that were administered by a sub- 
contractor which represented a community-based organization. Two 
examples are Project Esperanza, which was administered by the 
local community action agency, and the Boston Non-Traditional Jobs 
Program, which was administered by the Boston YWCA. 



To aomeve its goals. Project Esperanza used the council that ad- 
vises the Women's Program Unit of Economic and Social Opportuni- 
ties Inc. (ESO), the local CAP agency. Their fifteen-person 
advisory board Includes representation from public agencies, pri- 
vate agencies, private industry, ar * the coirmunlty as Indicated 
below: 
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• Public 

- City of San Jose 

- Association of Bay Area Qovermnents 

- City of Mountain View 

- Welfare Department 

- State Legislature (through nie!!jbersh1p of an assembly 
woman) 

- Probation Department 

t Private 

• i.orVheed Corporation 

- imMU) C.>.» ,)orat1on 

- IBM 

- Fairchi ld *aniera and Instrument Company 

- Aertech Industries 

- National Semiconductor 

• Other Agencies 

- Women's Coalition Group 

- "uerto Rican Women's Group 

- Black Women's Group 

- Mexican -American Women's Group 

- Affirmative Action Group 

- Blind Persons' Coninlttee 

- Welfare Workers' Group 



The Advisory Board met once a month. While board members did not 
spend a lot of time on Esperanza business, their affiliations and 
Interest in the program made them effective In lobbying for the 
program, advising staff on big problems and decisions, and In mo- 
bilizing resources at critical times. The example of Esperanza 's 
Advisory Board is presented to illustrate the range of comminity 
resources which can be available to projects through their own or 
the prime's advisory councils. 



In Boston, the YWCA's project director organized a special advi- 
'sory council for the Non-Traditional Jobs project. The panel in- 
cluded representatives from various universities, colleges and 
social service organizations, a«; well as representatives from po- 
tential employers such a^ the Md«;sachusetts Bay Transit Authority, 
G»patf»r Boston Conmunity Devclopirnt, Inc., and New England Tele- 
(>hi>ri'^ nmher^ ni«.«l hiom^IjIv «n«iip, hut mnre important 



perhaps were their frequent Informal contacts with the project 
director and staff. Informally, they were able to suggest a num- 
ber of local employers who provided work experience slots and 
subsequent jobs to project graduates. Indeed, boston *s project 
director admitted, that If there were one aspect of the project she 
would conduct differently had she to do It all over again. It 
would relate to the project's use of Its advisory council. She 
stated that she would facilitate a more sustained, active involve- 
ment on the part of the council , which was so valuable in the few 
areas in which it was active. 



For most NPSPS projects, then, the active use of CETA or other ad- 
visory councils was not pursued in the press of project start-up. 
This situation is unfortunate, since advisory councils can be ef- 
fectively used in virtually all phases of project activity, in- 
cluding start-up. 



For example, advisory councils represent one source of information 
about local needs which could supplement and serve as a reality 
check for the labor market statistics which. are often used to 
document need. Too often the task of assessing a community's em- 
ployment needs was performed in a perfunctory manner with the 
staff relying on inappropriate, inaccurate or outdated statistics. 
This "needs assessment" sometimes led projects down the wrong path. 
Had the Monmouth County Women's project realized that the mere 
existence of automobile dealerships does not necessarily imply the 
existence of job openings for women in this field, for example, the 
choice of auto sales as a training area might have been abandoned. 
An advisory council composed of representatives of local ef,)loy- 
ment agencies, private Industry and women's groups might have 
counseled the program away from this area at the start. 



By the same token, had Boston's project made a more concerted ef- 
fort to Involve union members actively on its council, the project 
might have had better success in transitioning its women into 
union apprenticeship programs. While this is only speculation, it 
is certainly true that councils, whether existing or newly-created, 
are an Important link to the conrounity and a potentially valuable 
resource. They represent special Interests within the community 
and can be used as advocates for departing from some of the usual 
ways of operating employment and training programs. 
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In addition to assessing area employers' needs and locating Work 
Experience, OJT $1ots» or jobs for participants, councils can also 
Identify sources and strategies for client recruitment and groups 
which can serve special service needs. Advisory council inputs 
should be explicitly required of future NPSPS projects, and pro- 
ject proposals should be fequlred to specify hom and wh^n the ad- 
visory council will be Involved In project endeavors. As Is the 
chst In program administration In general, lack of time was often 
blamed for not using the advisory councils more effectively. The 
time needed for their Input should be a planned part of a project's 
manag6ment. 



2.3 Conrounlty Linkages: Maximizing Impact 

The common denominator among NPSPS projects was the linking of a 
project with existing comminlty resources In order to expand the 
project's capabilities beyond the scope of usual CETA activities. 
The populations served through NPSPS often needed employment and 
support services beyond those nonftally provided by the primes; 
such additional services usually existed within the community* 



The primary Impact of the linking with other community resources 
under NPSPS has been Improved service for clients. Other impacts, 
however, were also evident. They included: 

e Better use of existing services. 

e Cost savings for projects. 

e Increased cooperation among service agencies. 

e Decrease in duplication of efforts. 

• Generation of new in-kind contributions. 



Linkages occurred at every level of the projects. Some projects 
formalized the linkages by subcontracting with other agencies to 
provide specialized services, such as Goodwill Industries' assess- 
ment of handicapped clients. Other projects continued and 
strengthened relationships which already had been established with 
other agencies. Still other projects utilized their staff's 
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personal knoMl«dg« of tho connunlty^s resources and their contacts 
within the eonnunlty service network. Linkages with other parts 
of the prime were also conmon. For Instance, some primes central 
Ized the Intake and assessment functions. In projects which were 
not aimed at job placement^ clients often were referred to Title 
I or VI at the end of the Title III project.- 



The most common level of linkages was comparatively Informal. An 
NPSPS staff member working with a client would draw on his/her own 
knowledge of the conrounlty In order to refer a client to another 
service agency. A poignant example comes from the Youth Employ- 
ment and Training Service project (YETS) In Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

OZ^vin WMM « yomg aDtfter of ttro (mgem 2 and 4) whose 
hvutbsnd warn in Albuqmiqae waiting a kidney tranaplMt, 
Sba earn to tha ms Coordinator in daaparata need of 
a job* Bar utiiitiea had been turned off and ber land'- 
lord ira# evicting ber for nonpagmnt of rent» The 
firet thing the Coordinator did was to take the faadlt/ 
into her aim home* fben she took ozivia to St, Vincent 
da Panl (a Catholic duutity) far a cash grant, to the 
CMP agmscy to get her utilities paid, to the welfare 
office to file an application and to every bmuting au- 
thority in Santa re to get on the waiting list, 

With the Coordinator's help, Olivia was able to keep 
h«x faadly together M.le their father was away. By 
the time he retvamed from his convalescence, Olivia 
had a job for herself and an apartment for the family. 



This Story Is perhaps dramatic, but It Is not unique. Overall, 
NPSPS staff cared about the clients they worked with and went out 
of their way to help program participants through a wide network 
of comminlty service agencies. 



Many projects assessed a client's overall needs In order to become 
job-ready as a normal part of intake and assessment. Then a pack- 
age of services was developed that could be provided directly by 
the project, through other services offered by the prime, and by 
referral to other community agencies. In the Non-Traditional 




Employment for Women (NEW) project In Crookston» M1nnesota> Intake 
WIS handled by the 6a1ance-of -State CETA offices. Then NEW staff 
and the client prepared a personal Employabllity Development Plan 
(EOP). With Inputs -from counselors, clients, and the job developer 
this plan mapped the steps participants would take In preparing 
for their job. 



Linkage was the fundamental Idea behind the Senior Aide Program In 
Greeley* Colorado. By providing part-time employment for 17 Senior 
Coordinators the project has created an outreach network serving 
older residents who lived In rural areas and were Isolated from 
available services. The project's goal has been to coordinate 
existing public and private services and to make them available to 
senior citizens through Informatlbn, referral, and transportation 
provided by the local Senior Coordinators. 



rhe gamut of services and help can be Illustrated with the follow- 
ing examples of what Senior Coordinators did: 

e Informed seniors of the availability of the Senior Nutri- 
tion Program. As an extension of this effort, aides re- 
cruited volunteers to help serve meals, reserve town 
halls or school facilities, and place orders for the 
meals. 

e Scheduled transportation services with the Mini-Bus Ser- 
vice, avallifDle to seniors at no cost. 

e Located seniors eligible for the Winterlzatlon Program- 
assisted them In filling out application forms and sup- 
ported them through the necessary bureaucratic evaluation 
process. 

e Identified seniors in need of health care services includ- 
ing those of the Well Oldsters and Health Care/Homemaker 
Aides. 

e Recommended other seniors for peer counseling positions 
with the Mental Health Center. 

• Arranged with local school districts for senior free ad- 
mission to school events. 
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• Arranged for special senior extension courses In subjects 
such as pottery and crafts. 

• Choreographed volunteer activities Including transporta- 
tion, publicity, entertainment, artsN^nd crafts Instruc- 
tion and construction aid to seniors. \ 



The Senior Aide Program has accessed an lu^presslve array of commu- 
nity resources. Testimony to Its success U the fact that tney 
have developed a network of 650 volunteers who work W^th the paid 
Senior Coordinators. The jBreeley Senior Aide l-roject Is also an 
example of the resourceful generation of new In-kind contributions. 
In-kind contributions have Increased steadily since the ^ograro 
began and as the project's outreach network has grown. The cate- 
gories and estimated dollar values presented below may In f^ct 
understate the total value of In-kind contributions but should 
give some Idea as to the solid support which has backed the pro- 
gram. 



In-Kind Value for One Year 



Station sites furnished by towns or $ 32,640 
Individuals 

Telephones furnished by towns or 3,672 
Individuals 

Meeting halls donated 8,160 

Volunteer hours 0 2.50/hour 158,450 

Volunteer miles 9 .15/roile 25,709 



$228,631 



Another example of the positive impact of linking an NPSPS project 
with other services can be drawn from the Mobile Education Train- 
ing Project (METP) in Virginia. Two motor homes were converted 
Into mobile classrooms which took education and training to rural 
workers in a four-county area. As described by the Manpower Coor- 
dinator of the Powhatan-Goochland Comrninity Action Agency: 
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MSTP ha» m^smnoed Title I in the comtieB of Powfiatan 
and Goochland in the follmring wAyat the lack of trans- 
portetion hea hemi minimized for the people ,,..In 
Heydenaville , thxougft the jobmobile we have recruited 
for student work experimtoe, adult work experience. 
Title VI and other manponter activities .Beaidenta of 
the area found out more about CSTA due to the in« 
creased visibility in the county. 



One of the inost valuable lessons which other program administrators 
can draw from the NPSPS experience Is to recobnlze, access and 
coordinate the wealth cf resources available in their own com- 
munity. At the same time, the difficulties of coordinating with 
other groups must be recognized and handled by project administra- 
tors. Working with other groups requires additional time— for 
making decisions, for Involving, consulting and Informing other 
people, and for following up on decisions. The extra time also 
translates Into more money for administration and the amount of 
management time necessary Is easily underestimated. It Is not al- 
ways easy to coordinate with other groups but the linkage approach 
offers the advantage of extending a project's impact. 
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3.0 P R06RAMHIN6 APPROACHES APPLIED UNDER NPS PSi 

StoSt- qp each seshent's Pkojg m 

This chapter offers the reader a narrative summary of project ac- 
tivities conducted under NPSPS. It Is Intended to present the 
range of approaches taken In response to the needs of these special 
segments. Information reported here was gathered from all 82 pro- 
jects during their active phase and after their grants had expired. 
More detailed Information presented here was gathered in visits to 
thirty of the projects. 



3.1 Programs for Youth 

Sixteen youth oriented projects were funded under NPSPS, with all 
but Region III participating. Funding ranged from $56,975 to 
$400,000, with an average of $270,000 per grant. Projects di- 
rected toward youth are listed on the following page. 

Because Work Experience is the service offered by CETA to partici- 
pants with little or no previous job history. It Is not surprising 
that all but one, or 94%, of the programs for youth offered Work 
Experience. Besides being the service of choice for young people 
since they lack previous employment. Work Experience Is appropriate 
for youth because positions can be structured as full-time, for 
out of school youth, or part-time, for young people still in 
school . 



A nuitfcer of programs made creative use of their Work Experience 
programs. In the New Mexico Balance-of -State project, for example, 
trainees were employed in three types of "Youth Helping Youth" 
positions. Some worked in "Dlal-a-Teen", offices where employers 
and youth could be matched for odd jobs in the community. Others 
worked in the schools, as tutors and recreation directors. Still 
others worked with pre-school and handicapped children, in day 
care centers throughout the state. The prime sponsor's funding 
proposal had suggested these Work Experience positions as oppor- 
tunities to help both youth of the present and youth of the future. 



The St. Charles County, Missouri project also made use of Work Ex- 
perience trainees in a helping role. Seven women and three men. 
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Htqion I 



N^rltaven Ubor Market Ar«a Consortium 
»qion II 



Youth Job Upgradihg Program 



Broomt County lUnpoi#or Planning Sarvica Youth toaaaamant and 
vocational Training Program 

toqion III 

Nona 

RMion IV 

Oaorgia Oapartmant of Ubor fiq^loymant Security Agancy Rural Skilla 
Cantar 

Claarwatar# Florida ManpoMr and Planning Council Vocational 
Asaiatanca Cantar for Probationara 

Itegion V * 

City of Cincinnati ~ Preparation and finploymant Program for ln«-School 
Oalinguant Youth 

Portage County Cooeiiaaionera Job Taama Program 
Ragion VI 

Cameron County Con^rehenaive Qnploymant and Training Program 

City of Haw Orleana ~ Youth Development Program 

Hew Naxico Balance of State Comprehenaive BOiployment^ counseling 
and Training Servicea to Host Keedy Youth 

Bagion VII 

City of Springfield — Counseling Project 

St* Louia County oapartmant of Human Reaourcaa Project to Train 
Youth in Job Oevelopment and Vocational Counaeling 

Region VIII 

Pueblo County Kanpo%«ar Administration Part*tim» Public Sector 
EBployment Project 

Jefferson County CETA — Intensive Servicea to Youth Entering the 
Xiabor force 

l>»qion IX 

AlaiMda County Training and Baployment Bo«rd — vocational Counseling 
and Aeadanic Training Program for Poly-Drug Using Youth 

Honolulu Offica of Ruaian Resources — Youth BR«>loyability Program 
Heqion X 

Pierce County Manjpower — Career Guidance and Work Experience Program 



See Blew, Carol, "Join the Employed Generation: PEPSY Preparation 
and Employment Program for Special Youth," DOL/ETA, 1978. 

See Lad, Lawrence, "Putting the 'Teams' Spirit In Youth Training," 
OOL/ETA, 1978. 

See Goldberg, Judith, "Addressing Youth Employment Needs: The 

Youth Employment and Training Service," OOL/ETA, 1978. 
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ages 19-21, were given three weeks of Intensive training as Youth 
Center Developers. Two of these youths were placed in each of 
five State Employment f-rvice offices as "peer coaches" for young 
peopled* seeking employment. Project designers felt that advice 
on how to get a job (e.g*, cut your hair; wear a tie; don't chew 
gum) coming from a peer would not be dismissed as adult preaching. 
The Youth Career Developers made 576 indirect placements and 
assisted 682 others to obtain employment. They have all been re- 
tained in their jobs into 1978 through Title VI funding. 



A unique approach to Work Experience which did not entail peer 
services was implemented in Portage County, Ohio. High school 
dropouts aged 16-21 were placed, in groups of four, in eight co- 
ed work groups with supervisors. Each work group was designated 
as a "team" in. the athletic sense, and the eight teams competed in 
attendance, productivity and work quality. The teams worked mostly 
outdoors, 1n parks and open land. Winning teams were rewarded 
with banquets and with recognition in the "Job Teams Newspaper". 
The purpose of this novel approach to Work Experience was to in- 
duce a h1g*h attendance rate in the participating youths and to 
teach them good work habits. 



About half of the youth programs offered OJT to participants. Un- 
like Work Experience, OJT takes place in the private sector, with 
the employer paying half of the trainee's wages and prom*1sin3 to 
hire the trainee full time if the OJT period is successful. These 
characteristics make OJT both more difficult to arrange and more 
valuable for the participant. Most programs developed OJT slots 
only for youth who had some previous job history and who expressed 
an interest in a particular trade or occupation. Because OJT con- 
tracts for youth are invariably negotiated for entry-level posi- 
tions, a problem arises when employers' openings are for second 
level rather than entry level jobs. 



The New Haven Labor Market Area Consortium designed an innovative 
approach to this problem. In an attempt to create primary entry 
level jobs, the project approached some of the larger employers in 
the New Haven area with the following plan: CETA will help you 
upgrade an unskilled employee to a skilled position within the 
firm if you agree to fill the vacated entry-level position with a 
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youth referred by the project and working under an OJT contract 
for the first few months. 

The project recruited youth for the entry«level OJT's from those 
who were completing work experience under Title I as well as youth 
registered directly with the project. Of the 40 youth who com- 
pleted OJT's as of March 1978. 20 were hired by their employers 
and 20 terminated as "other positive". 



The other projects for youth which offered OJT did not feature it 
as a central feature. They negotiated OJT contracts on an indivi- 
dual basis for participants who were ready for it. It is inter- 
esting to note that a number of projects were forced to reduce 
their planned number of OJT slots because the participants were 
ready for employment only at the Work Experience level. At least 
one project, on the other hand, added OJT as a service when staff 
fouiid that their participants n'»eded a third option in addition 
to Work Exoerience and unsubsidized jobs. 



3.2 Programs for Older Workers 

Five NPSf'S grants were awarded to prime sponsors for projects tar- 
geted dc older workers. Regions II. IV. VI. VII. and VIII 
awarded one grant each, at an average cost of $218,000. Projects 
serving predominantly older workers are listed on the following 
page. 



Of the five, three were op'^rated directly by the prime sponsor and 
a fourth was operated partially by the prime and partially by a 
local agency providing services to se..iors. Program designs fell 
into two categories— those which offered the usual CETA services 
to seniors and those which trained seniors to help other seniors. 
An example of the fonner model was the City of Wichita Older Work- 
ers Project. Clients were mostly women over 55. They were pro- 
vided with either classroom training (in one of six industrial 
skills determined to be in demand in that area). OJT or direct 
placement. Support services were pr Ided by Senior Services. 
Inc.. a comnunity agency in the same jilding as the CETA office. 
This spatial continguity made it easier for the program to reach 




»»qten I 

NorM 
Iteqlon II 

N«w York 8al«nc«-of-Stat« — Hqm Health Aide Training Program 
Wgion HI 

None 
Re gion IV 

^ Lee County Board of Coaoniaaionere — HEART (Health Education and 
Rehabilitation Tzaining) Prooram 

Region V 

tisne 
Region VI 

Greater rort Worth Manpower Conaortiuw — Older workers Job Training 
and a«>loyment Program 

Region VII 

City of Wichita — Older Worker*' Training and Employment Program 
Region VIII 
Swald County CETA Senior Aide Program 
Regions IX and X 
None 



See Holmes, Michael yn. "Transplanting HEART: A Replication Manual." 
DOL/ETA, 1978. 

See Skinner, Jan and Michael yn Holmes, "Seniors as the Focus of 
Community Effort: The Weld County Senior Aide Program," OOL/ETA, 
1978. 
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Its target group, a segment that is one of the most difficult to 
attract. The project, on a $40,000 budget, achieved 100 indirect 
placements of older workers. 



An example of the latter model— seniors trained to help other 
seniors— was the Weld County, Coloradp Senior Aide Program, es- 
tablished in 1975 by a Program for Lprcal Service (PLS) VISTA vol- 
unteer. NPSPS funding enabled the pTrogram to expand throughout 
the entire county. Senior Aide Co6rd1nators were participants 
over age 55 who work 20 hours a week providing outreach and re- 
ferrals for agencies providing services to the elderly. This pro- 
gram was operated on $37,520 of NPSPS funds. The project director 
estimated, however, that the program received six times that 
amount in in- kind and volunteer contributions, including 63,380 
hours of volunteer labor.' Most of the local communities in Weld 
County picked up the small cost ($2,600) of keeping a Senior Aide 
Coordinator working after the NPSPS funding ended. 



All of the older worker projects provided some form of transporta- 
tion assistance, a major obstacle in the training, placement and 
retention of this segment. For example, one project (Wichita) 
offered automobile mileage reimbursements, while another, in Lee 
County. Florida, took training into outlying areas. A third pro- 
ject (New York Balance of State) hired a transportation aide. 



3.3 Programs for Handicapped Workers 

One out of every four NPSPS projects served handicapped clients. 
Of the 10 Balance-of-State prime sponsors who received NPSPS 
grants, four served handicapped clients. These included Delaware, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Ohio. Every region except Regions I 
and VIII conducted at least one such program, with Regions III, 
V and IX offering the majority of them. Of the 21 projects, 13 
were funded at $300,000 or more. Projects which served handi- 
capped clients are listed below: 
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$omrs«t county — Program for Mentally and f^yaically Mandloappad 
legion III 

miadclphia Area Manpower Planning Council l^rogram for Vocationa 
Education and Skills Training for the Mentally Handicapped 

^Baltimore Manpower Consortium Manpower Services for the handica?r^4 
and Disabled Veteran<i 
Meet Virginia Governor's Manpower Office — Work Experience/OJT Pro- 
gram 

State of Delaware Intergovernmental Manpower Service — Short-term 
Occupational and Vocational Training and Pehabilitation Program 

Virginia Oovemor^s Manpower Council ~ Work Experience for the Blind 
Region IV 

Birwinqhan Area Manpower Consortium — Placement Project for Moderately 
to Severely Handicapped Persons 

Alamance county Board of Cowmlssioners — Job Training* Counseling and 
Employment Project 

Itogion V 

TRIOO consortium — project to Train and Place Severely Oisab'.ed 

Clients in the Food Service and Sales Industry 
^Columbus, Ohio Office of Manpower Development — Project to Hire and 

Train Disabled Counselors in Occupational Analysis and Job Develop* 

ment 

Madison County Consortium — Disabled Veterans Program 
Winne^Fond Consortium — Supp>rted «ork program 

Grand Rapids Area Manpower Planning council oompr^ensive One-Stop 
Service Project 

Genesee-Lapeer-Shiawa3see-Flint Employment and Training Consortium 
First Entry Work Experience and OJT Program for Retarded Adults 

Region VI 

Morth Texas Stat* Planning Region Consortium Personal Adjustment 
and Job Evaluation Project 

Rftgion VII 

City of Omaha — Job Placement in Orowth 9ccupations Project 
Regio n VlII 

Hone 
Region IX 

City of Berkeley CETA — Disabled Par^l^^gal Advocate Project 
Inlatt'J Manpower Association — Placement Program for Job- Ready Hanii- 
capped Veterans 

City of Oakland Departm«-ni of Manpower — Coordination, Training and 

Placement Project for rtoderately Handicapped 
City of U>s Angeles — Civil Servic** Jobs for the Handicapped 
Regio n X 

City of Tac^na — Work Kxperi^^nce Project 



^See Chabotar, Kent and Peter Desmond. "Target: ^Manpower Services 
for the Handicapped, Baltimore, Maryland,' OOL/ETA, 1978. 

^ee Desmond, Peter and Mark Johnston, "Ready, Willing and Dis- 
abled: The Story of Project Froploy," DOL/ETA, 1970. 
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The majority of programs served physically disabled participants, 
although four were directed to retarded adults, one to blind Indi- 
viduals and three to both physically and mentally disabled cli- 
ents. 



Of all the segments, projects for handicapped workers were roost 
likely to be operated either by subgrantees or by the prime spon- 
sor In conjunction with subgrantees. They also tended to affi- 
liate with state and* local agencies already serving handicapped 
clients. In most cases the purpose of such, arrangements was to 
permit special types of vocational assessment or vocational train- 
ing that CETA prime sponsors were not equipped to handle. In a 
number of cases the subgrantee was the State Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, the publicly funded agency in each state 
which helps handicapped individuals learn marketable skills and 
obtain necessary support services. 



Two programs employed the peer services principle that has been 
described for youth and older workers programs. One, operated 
in Berkeley, California by the Center for Independent Living, 
recruited disabled persons with backgrounds in counseling to be 
trained as Disabled Paralegal Advocates (DPA), to offer free legal 
advocacy services to persons with disability-related legal prob- 
lems. The DPAs were given 150 hours of classroom instruction at 
the National Paralegal Institute at UC-Berkeley, and then set up 
in an office in a storefront across the street from the main of- 
fices of the Center for Independent Living, a multi -service center 
for handicapped persons. The DPAs gave advice to disabled persons 
who felt they had been discriminated against and they worked with 
a number of local employers to help them to revise their affirma- 
tive action plans. Other services performed by DPAs Included run- 
ning rap sessions once a week in the evening* speaking to commu- 
nity groups and working with rehabilitation counselors to fami- 
liarize them with the full range of their clients* rights. 



Emphasis on placement, often the cornerstone of a CETA program, 
was relaxed in the Berkeley DPA project. Their plan required 40 
unsubsidized ptacemonts as project outcomos. Although the project 
evolved into an outreach and advocacy rather than an employment 
program, a total of 12 placements were made. The program has been 
refunded in FY 78 by City of Berkeley under Title I. 
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In contrast ♦ tlie other peer services program focused centrally on 
direct placement* The Ohio Balance-of -State prime sponsor, under 
Project /Employ, trained 24 disabled persons to be employment coun - 
selors ^nd then placed them In offices of the Ohio bureau of Em- 
ployment Security throughout the state. Paid under PSE funds, 
the counselors achieved some Impressive results: 3198 employers 
were contacted; 2234 disabled job applicants were assessed and 
counseled; 1818 applicants were placed in non-subsidized jobs. 
The latter figure represents an achievement of more than double 
the planned number of placements. The Governor of Ohio was so 
Impressed with Project Employ that he assigned the project addi- 
tional funds from his A% discretionary budget. This extra sup- 
port, plus Title I re-funding of the original program, has per- 
mitted 40 additional disabled counselors to join the staff. 



3.4 Programs for Ex-Offenders 

Seven ex-offender projects wene funded under NPSPS. Region 11 
operated two projects, while Regions I, III, V, VI and IX opera- 
ted one ex-offender project each. Grants ranged from $62,688 
to $300,000 with an average of $177,000 per grant. Ex-offender 
projects are ei>umerated on the following page. 



All but one of these projects were operated by the prime sponsor 
itself. Although programs were designed to address the particular 
needs of ex-offenders, the primary emphasis of each was on the 
usual CETA services— training and placements, As in the case of 
several other segments, the innovativeness of the programs lay 
primarily in their structuring of service delivery or in their pro 
vision of specialized support services. For example, two of the 
three projects serving only female ex-offenders provided housing 
for the participants when necessary. Project staff felt that 
women often get Involved in criminal activity because they are liv 
ing with and dependent on a roan who commits a crime. It is impor- 
tant that such women be offered alternative living arrangements 
when they are released from prison so they can avoid becoming 




Ex^Offendar Projects ^ 

Cunb#rland County Coinmiss loners — Skills Training « Orientation* 
Counseling and work Exparisnce Project 

Region II 

Nia<|Hra Ct>unty M.mpoi#rr — Training and Rducation Project 

County of Onondaga — Job Readiness and Life Skilln Project for women 
Ex^f fenders 

Region III 

Prince William County Manpoiier ~ Vocational Counseling* OJT* Job Place** 
ment and Pollovup Project 

Region IV / 

None j 

Region V / 

Macomb County Cmnmunity Services Agency — Vocational Training Program 
in Blectronios/ or Auto Repair for Sentenced or Detained Inmates 

Region VI 

None / 

Rsgion VII 

Black Hawk County* loura Ooa«>rehensive Service Program for Female 
Bx**Offende rs 

Region VIII 

None 

Region IX 

Sacranento^^yolo Employment and Training Agency ~ Parole/Probation Jobs 
Program 

Region X 

None 



*ProJect Esperanzdt which served v,omen ex -of fenders In San Jose* 
California^ was funded as a women's project • 
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trapped Into^^ similar situation again. Thus the NPSPS programs 
Incorporated housing arrangements Into their employment and train- 
ing design. 



Another example of traditional service delivery with an Innova- 
tive, segment-specific variation was the program operated In the 
Macomb County Jail by the Macomb County ^ Michigan prime sponsor. 
The jail Inaugurated a new Rehabilitation Center, built with LEAA, 
county and state funds, early In 1977. Inmates eligible to live 
there and take part In the NPSPS program were those who met CETA 
guidelines and were not security risks. Participants received 
all the standard employment and training services which were possi- 
ble In the Institutional setting. After assessment, they were 
given either counseling and support services or counseling, voca- 
tional training and support services. What was unique about the 
Macomb County program was that It brought Inmates Into the CETA 
system while they were still In jail and familiarized them with 
the range of employment services available to them after their re- 
lease. Although the project has not yet concluded. It has already 
achieved 106 post-release job placements. 



The "peer services'* design which was used in all other segments 
was Implemented in a somewhat different manner for ex-offenders. 
The Sacramento-Yolo Employment and Training Agency placed ex- 
offenders In pre-professlonal PSE jobs In the California State Oe 
partment of Corrections. The project received 800 applications 
from ex-offenders for the 25 available slots. The most promising 
200 were Interviewed by a conwlttee of CETA staff and Department 
of Corrections representatives. The large number of applicants 
permitted the project to select well-educated, low-risk Individu- 
als. Project staff justified this "creaming" because of the need 
for this type of pilot project to be 1003J successful In order to 
prove Its feasibility to skeptical state civil service officials. 



Although about a third of those placed under the program actually 
worked with parolees or probationers, the emphasis of the project 
was less on peer services than on helping ex -offenders get jobs in 
state government, the largest employer In the area. The Correc- 
tions Department was chosen for placement because its staff was 
least likely to object to workinq with ex-offenders. Of the 39 
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different participants who filled the 29 PSfc. slots over the pro- 
ject's life span, 23 were subsequently pi acetk either within state 
government or elsewhere In the Sacramento areav Project staff's 
biggest disappointment was the difficulty encouWred In obtain- 
ing waivers of civil service requirements which Wuld have allowed 
participants to keep their jobs after the programk ended . 



3.5 Programs for Women \ 

Projects for women were awarded 26 grants , more than anV other 
target group. Nine of the 10 regions funded at least onV women's 
project. No women's projects were funded by Region X, whiCM only 
awarded two NPSPS grants. County and consortium prime sponsors 
operated most of the women's programs, which were concentrated on 
the East Coast and In the Midwest. Funding levels ranged from 
$32,625 to $400,000, with most projects at about $200,000. Women's 
projects funded under NPSPS are enumerated on the following page. 



Operation of women's programs was divided about evenly between 
subgrantees and prime sponsors. In three cases the subgrantee was 
the YWCA; In five cases, a college or community women's center; In 
three cases, the local CAP agency. As In the case of other seg- 
ments, traditional employment and training services were provided, 
with innovation primarily confined to support services or methods 
of delivery of services* 



The programs, for the most part, emphasized training In non- 
traditional fields. In fact, of the 22 programs that offered 
classroom training. Work Experience and/or OJT, all but two fea- 
tured non- traditional areas. Although "non-traditional" usually 
connotes construction trades, NPSPS women's programs did not limit 
themselves to these hard- to-crack occupations. Examples of skill 
training offered are: 

t building maintenance t air conditioning repair 

and maintenance 

• automobile sales 

• wastewater treatment plant 

• insurance sales operation 
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dassfoom Training for Hontraditional Bmploymant 
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Texas Fanhandle BagionaX FXanning CowUsslcn — Homan Heaas of Bouse- 
hold Frogram 

Bsqion VII 

Xnaapendance* Missouri Manpower Btsources office Faraprofesaional 
Frogram * 

f^ion VIXI 

South Dakota Balanca-of-state — ^^>prentxceahip In Nontraditional Joba 

Bouiaar county Bmploymant «nd Training Admlnistraexon — Riapp) Ication 
Skills Froject 

Region IX 

Marin county Manpower Department — Job Se4rch Skllla and Public ReXa- 
tlona Project 

^^anta Clara employment and Trainlna Aaency — Project Eaperanaa for 
female Offendera 

Region X 
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§ management • welding 

• ship fitting • ^mall business ownership 

• home appliance repair • electronics technology 

• computer repair • personnel management 

§ truck driving 

The popularity of non-traditional jobs lies, quite simply, in their 
pay scales. Most of the women who enrolled in these programs had 
little interest in being pioneers or misfits. They simply wanted 
a living wage which could keep them self-sufficient. 

* 

Information on starting wages of program graduates supports the 
assumption that non-traditional jobs pay well. Eleven of the fif- 
teen women who enrolled in a computer technology class sponsored 
by the Fairfax County, Virginia prime sponsor completed the program 
and found jobs. Their average starting salary was almost $10,000. 
The placement rate for the first class of building maintenance 
trainees of the Boston prime sponsor was SS%, with an average wage 
of $4.43 per hour. Women who were upgraded under the NEW program 
of the Minnesota BOS prime sponsor improved their salaries by an 
average of 35^.. 

Although higher wages were the goal of most program participants, 
self-confidence often needed improvement as well. Most of the pro- 
grams for women included a major emphasis on group counseling and 
assertiveness training. In many cases the group sessions were the 
full time participant activity for the first several weeks of the 
program. In fact, four of the NPSPS women's programs offered coun- 
seling only, with further services provided by other CETA Titles. 

An examplp of a counsel ing-only design was the Women's Employable 
program of tho Independence, Missouri prime sponsor. Operated 
under a subcontract by the Women's Resource Center of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Kansas City, the p ogram pays women $2.30 an 
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hour for up to 400 hours of assertlveness training, personal coun- 
seling and vocational guidance. 



Originally, project planners envisioned a structure which proved 
unworkable. Forty- five women were to be trained as paraprofes- 
slonal group leaders. Eighty hours of training in vocational 
awareness and group leadership were supposed to culminate in 
three-member teams leading outreach workshops In the Independence 
community to Inform other women about job search skills and v na- 
tional opportunities. The group leaders were to be paid only 
after their training was complete, and the comnunlty women were 
not to be paid at all. Because attendance at training cost parti- 
cipants money for child care and transportation, few women were 
able to attend. The project design was therefore changed, so that 
all participants met on the UM-KC campus and all received allow- 
ances. 



Besides financial support during training, women In NPSPS pro- 
grams were provided with a wide range of auxiliary services, many 
of them Innovative. Already mentioned was the housing available 
to women In two programs for ex-offenders. In addition, two of 
the programs which offered non-traditional job training accompan- 
ied their skill training with physical fitness classes, to help 
trainees meet the strenuous demands of their training and subse- 
quent employment. Other programs In non -traditional jobs offered 
remedial math courses when they found that many women were fright- 
ened by the calculations required in the jobs for which they were 
training. Another program provided loans for car repairs so 
clients could get to their OJT placements. 



It is Interesting to note that very few of the women's programs 
aspired to or achieved direct placements. An innovative aspect of 
NPSPS was the rejection of the opportunity to place women in 
available jobs, most of which are service oriented, low paying and 
dead end. Instead they concentrated on indirect placements in 
jobs with higher pay and more opportunity for advancement. 



One program which seemed to accomplish both direct and high quality 
placement was the Non-Traditional Employment for Women (NEW) pro- 
ject of the Minnesota Sal ance-of -State prime sponsor. Like the 
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New Haven program for youth discussed in Section 3.2, the NEW pro- 
gram was structured for two levels of placement— upgrading of 
women already working and placement of project clients in the 
vacated positions. 



3 . 6 Programs for Rural Workers 

Very few rural projects were selected for funding under NPSPS. 
Regions II and III funded one each and Region IX funded two. 
Grant awards ranged from $164,065 to $283*433. Rural projects are 
listed below: 



Rural Projects 

Region I 

Hone 
Region I I 

Lawrence County, New York ~ Assistant Manager and Agricultural Worker 
Program 

Region III 
12 

Richmoni Area Manpower Systems — Mobile Education and Training Program 
Regions IV - VI 1 1 
Non«i 

Tulare and King Counties Comprehensive Manpower Agency — * Job Training 
f<*r Vural Vk»m«Mi 

City of M*?r<:r?d Man|X)wer Development New Career ()ppc>rt.ui>lties for 
Economically Disadvantaged Rural Women 

None 



12 



See Strayhorn, louise, "Training Wheels: Educational Support 
for Rural Areas. The Mobile Education Training Project," 
DOL/FTA, 1978. 
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Although only four projects were labeled "rural", several ethers, 
particularly those awarded to Balance-of -State prime sponsors, 
served participants living in rural areas. 



The most innovative of the rural projects was the Mobile Education 
and Training Program (METP) of the Richmond Area Manpower System, 
a consortium of rural counties in Central Virginia. The prime 
sponsor spent over $100,000 to purchase and outfit two "job- 
mobiles", large vans equipped with teaching aids of various types, 
including learning and career guidance kits, audiovisual equipment 
and programmed learning materials. Each job-mobile was assigned 
to one of the counties in the Consortium. A driver-technician and 
two teachers staffed each van, which made ten to fifteen scheduled 
stops per week at community gathering points. There students would 
board the van to receive about three hours of instruction and a 
take-home assignment designed to require another six hours of 
study. Teachers also visited participants in their homes to give 
them individual tutoring and counseling. 



The Powhatan-Goochland Community Act ion Ag'^ncy, which operates thf 
program under a subcontract, designed the pvogram bf>cause it was 
aware that employment and training services do not reach most resi- 
dents of the rural South. What it was not aware of was the low 
literacy and educational level in these counties. Once the job- 
mobiles began assessing participants, the teachers realized that 
basic education, rather than job readiness training, was the ap- 
propriate role of the program. The METP prog)am not only overcame 
transportation barriers to job-relate^! training in the counties, 
but it also provided an educational opportunity to illiterate 
individials who were unwilling or unable to enroll in night school. 



3.7 Programs for Other Segments 

Three regions chose ocher target group*- lov <.or vices under NPSI'S, 
as listed below: 



OTHER PROJECTS 



Region I , 

Bridgeport Manpower Consortium — Voucher Program for 
UI Exhaustees 

Regions II & III 

None 

Region IV 

State of South Carolina Governor's Office — English for 
Employment Program for Indo-Chinese Refugees 

Region V 

Cleveland Area Western Reserve Manpower Consortium-- 
Child Abuse Service Program 

Regions VI - X 

None 



Region I funded a voucher system for unemployment Insurance ex- 
haustees. Citing the large number of persons who have been out of 
work for long periods of time and who have exhausted all regular 
and supplemental UI benefits, the Bridgeport Manpower Consortium 
offers a maximum stipend of $1000 to eligible exhaustees for train- 
ing and support services. Because the stipend did not include a 
training allowance, participants tended to drop out as soon as 
they found a job. 

This chapter has narrated the program approaches taken by many of 
thp NPSPS projects to meet the special needs of selected population 
segments. Chapter 4 examines NPSPS from the perspective of a tele- 
phone survey conducted with participants of 12 Title III projects 
and a comparison group of Title I clients. 
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4.0 A PERSPECTIVE ON THE PARTICIPANTS 



4.1 Overview 



4.1.1 Purpose of the Survey 

A telephone survey was conducted in February 1978 with 325 Title 
III NPSPS participants and 170 Title I participants. This survey 
effort was designed to serve the following purposes: 

• Gather comprehensive information on the pre and post 
program experiences of NPSPS participants. 

f Identify the background similarities and differences 
between those served by Title I and those served by 
NPSPS special projects. 

t Identify the similarities and differences of program 
. approaches and participant views of results of the 
I Titles I and NPSPS programs. 

♦ Gather site specific information for use in the 
twelve replication manuals. 



Design and conduct of the study were based on two informal hypothe- 
ses. The first hypothesis was that NPSPS programs served special 
population segments and served them in identifiably different ways 
than these same groups were Served by Title I. In order to test 
this hypothesis, similar groups from Titles I and NPSPS were iden- 
tified at each site. Title I participants were not chosen to pro- 
vide a one-for-one matched control group for NPSPS, but rather to 
provide a closely parallel group which shared one or several 
important characteristics with their NPSPS counterparts. For 
example, in selecting the Title I comparison group for the Dis- 
placed Homemakers Project in Ft. Wayne, Indiana, the prime sponsor 
was requested to provide the names of women over 35 who had re- 
ceived Title I services during the time that DPH was in operation. 



The second informal hypothesis was that employment services pro- 
vdpd in an NPSPS program would lead to more positive outcomes 
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than services provided to members of these segments who participa- 
ted In the regular Title I program. This, In essence, was the 
hypothesis upon which the NPSPS program was established. As part 
of the task of documenting NPSPS, a preliminary test of that hypo- 
thesis was undertaken. 



4.1.2 Sampling 

The survey was conducted by telephone with former participants In 
twelve NPSPS Title III programs and twelve title I programs of 
the same prime sponsors. 



For the purposes of this study, an assumption was made that a more 
complete range of services had been provided to those who com- 
pleted the programs than to those who terminated early. In addi- 
tion, it was assumed that completers would be In a better position 
to cotiment on the utility of the services and programs. Since the 
survey was not conceived as providing complete information on all 
participants, the survey sample was drawn only from Titles I and 
III program completers who had received services during the same 
time period. Obviously, a bias In favor of positive program out- 
comes and opinions was built Into the sample. Because the bias 
Is Identical for members of both Title I and Title III groups. It 
does not affect comparisons discussed below. 



A cautionary note must be added here. No attempt was made to sam- 
ple participants randomly from any program. NPSPS programs sur- 
veyed were those selected for In-depth case studies. The survey 
participants were as many completers as could be located. The 
Title I respondents were a sample selected by an official of each 
of the twelve prime sponsors. In response to Abt Associates' re- 
quest for names ?nd telephone numbers of segment members who com- 
r'et'-'^ Title I during a specified period of time. 



h .ults reported here cannot be generalized to all NPSPS programs 
or to all Title I programs. They can, however, be considered 
reflections, though not technically statistically significant, of 
the total impact of the programs in which the respondents 



participated. The purpose of the survey was to obtain preliminary 
information on program impacts and on participants. Results 
should be considered suggestive only. 



4.1,3 Demographic Variables Examined 

As in all surveys « it was important here to compare the two groups 
of respondents on background and demographic information. Two 
issues were at stake in the present survey; Title I and NPSPS 
respondents varied markedly in background; their post-program dif- 
ferences might be attributable not to program impacts but to per- 
sonal attributes. However, if Title I and Title III respondents 
varied markedly in background, this could also be considered a 
survey finding— that different types of members of each segment 
were served by the two types of programs. 



The following background infonnation was gathered from all re- 
spondents: 

t Sex 

• Age 

t Ethnic group 

• Education 

0 Marital status 

• Number of dependents 

• Business/vocational school attendance 
t Other training program experience 

• Experience in other government programs 



4.1.4 Dependent Variables Examined 

Based on the two hypotheses stated above, a large number of de- 
pendent variables were selected for study. To examine the 
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hypothesis that Title I and NPSPS programs differed, questions 
Mere asked of all respondents concerning the following variables: 

• How they heard- pf the program 

• Program expectations and perceived results 

• Number and type of services 

t Perceived learning and utility of five training areas 

• Overall level of Interest and perceived usefulness of 
training 



To examine the hypothesis that more positive outcomes would derive 
from NPSPS participation than from Title I participation, ques- 
tions were asked of all respondents concerning the following vari- 
ables: 

0 Pre-program and post-program: 

- labor force status 

- job characteristics 

- wages for full time work 

- wages for part time work 

- occupational characteristics 

- other activities 

- reasons for not working 

- problems In keeping a job 

- reasons for leaving most recent job 

- comparison of needed skill levels of jobs 

- comparison of responslbillt^y levels of jobs 

t Post- program: 

- perceived helpfulness of program training In getting 
a job 

- perceived relevance of training to post program work 

- source of job information 

- job seeking 

- long term work expectations 



(in 
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4.1.5 Analysis Plan 



Because of the relatively small sample (495) distributed among a 
large number of projects (24), analysis was limited to several 
large subgroupings— Title I and NPSPS and special population 
segment. Frequencies and cross tabulations were generated for 
all Title I, all NPSPS and for the six segments represented in the 
Title I and NPSPS programs. Since the study is essentially des- 
criptive rather than evaluative, statements concerning comparisons 
of programs or segments were mad^ only when large differences were 
apparent. Even in those cases, all findings must be considered 
preliminary. 



Results of the survey are presented in the following sections. 
Two levels of analysis are used— comparisons between Title I 
and NPSPS, and analysis and presentation of results for popula- 
tion segments which showed substantial variation from the overall 
findings. 



4.2 Results of the Survey 



4.2.1 Demographics 

The Title I and NPSPS groups were chosen on the basis of important 
similarities at each site; as a group the Title I and NPSPS parti- 
cipants shared many demographic similarities. Among particular 
population segments, however, these general patterns showed sig- 
nificant variations. The following comments and tables are or- 
ganized to show first the simnarities on a number of character- 
istics and then to highlight differences where these are note- 
worthy. These differences may be of two types. First, demographic 
data on the Title I and NPSPS participants may show striking dif- 
ferences indicating that the two programs are reaching different 
clients. Secondly, a particular segment may show noteworthy 
differences from the averages reported for all survey respondents. 
Table I presents demographic data for all Title I and NPSPS re- 
spondents. 
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Sex 

The majority of survey respondents In both programs were female, 
with NPSPS representing a higher pwentage of women (75*) than 
Title I (60%). This partially reflects the Inclusion of four 
projects which served only women. Among projects for handicapped 
and youth, the male/female ratio was abour equal. The rural pro- 
ject surveyed included more female respondents. Among seniors 
Title ; programs served mostly men (two- thirds), while NPSPS pro- 
grams reached women almost exclusively. A possible reason for 
this difference is that the two NPSPS programs surveyed offered 
comnunity work and homemaker/health aide training. Both of these 
jifograms were more popular among women. 



General; Both Title I and NPSPS survey respondents were divided 
fairly "equally among tnree of the four age groups: >21, 22-35, 
and <45. There were fewer participants in both programs between 
the ages of 36 and 44. Since three of the programs were directed 
toward youth and two toward seniors, this age distribution was In 
many cases predetermined. 



Population Segment Variation ; 

Women- Half the Title I respondents were In the 22-35 age group, 
wniTe half the NPSPS women were over 45 (mostly 45-54). NPSPS 
also served twice as many 36-44 year old women as Title I. This 
age difference may indicate that displaced homemakers were more 
often served by NPSPS. 

Ex-offenders— NPSPS respondents were concentrated in the 22-35 
year 7angerwhile Title I showed more variation in the age group- 
ings (although the largest number of respondents was in the 22-35 
aqe group). 



E thni c 

General: About 60^. of both survey groups were white. Blacks were 
tho'Vecond largest group, accounting for almost 30% of both 
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Table 4.1 



Coinparison of Demographic Characteristics 
(All Numbers Are Percentages) 



1 , 1 

1 




NPSPS 


(N-325) Title I (N-170) 


SEX: 


Female 


'.C 

75 


61 








J9 


AGE: 




11 


7 






31 




1 


White 


61 


58 


i ETHNIC 1 


Hispanic 


* f 

5 


«>x 

8 


i 


All Other 


6 


3 




<^Bth Grade 


9 


13 




9th-llth 


31 


34 


EDUCATION : 


12/GED 


40 


42 




SOTie College 


11 


Xi 




College graduate 


9 


<1 




Married 


32 


28 


MARITAl. 
STATUS: 


Divorced or 
oeparaceo 
Widowed 


19 

1 A 
lU 


24 




Single 






NUMBER 
OF 

DEPENDENTS : 


None 
1 or 2 


64 


49 

17 
^ / 


3 or 4 
S or More 


8 

3 


12 
1 


BUSINESS/ 








VOCATIONAL 


Yes 


34 


31 


SCHOOL 


No 


66 


69 


ATTENDANCE: 








OTHER TRAINING 


17 


15 


PROGRAM EXPERIENCE: 




. . -. 


EXPERIENCE 


IN OTHER 


9 


12 


GOVERNMENT 


PROGRAMS : 




. 1 



% 
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Title I and NPSPS respondents. Hlspanics and Indians accounted 
for the remainder. 



Population Segment Variations : 

Rural— For both Title I and NPSPS the majority of respondents 
were Black. However, this Includes only one project. 

Youth— Both Title I and NPSPS resporidents were distributed among 
Indians, Blacks, Hlspanics and Whites. The Youth programs showed 
the most variation in ethnic composition. 



Education 

G eneral : About 40% of all survey respondents had received less 
tRan a T2th grade education; about the same number had graduated 
from high school. Another 11% of each group had "some college", 
and a very small number graduated from college. The number of 
college graduates among Title I interviewers was negligible, dl> 
though 9% of NPSPS respondents were college graduates. 



Population Segment Variations : 

I .dicapped— Overall , handicapped clients were much better educa- 
ted than respondents in general. 

Kurd 1— NPSPS reached a much less educated population than Title I 
as reflected by those surveyed. 

Women— As a group, women in the women's programs were better edu- 
cated than survey respondents taken as a whole; they ranked second 
to participants In projects for the handicapped. 

Ex«offenders~ >T1tle I respondents had completed less formal educa- 
tlon than their NPSPS counterparts and were also less well educa- 
ted than the overall group of Title I respondents. 
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Marital Status 



General ; More program participants fell into the "single" cate- 
gory than any other: A2% for Title I and 39% for NPSPS. "Married 
is next, with 28% and 3^% respectively. Slightly more Title I 
participants were divorced (17% vs. 11%), while the number of 
widowed was somewhat higher In NPSPS (10% vs. 7%). 



Population Segment Variation : 

Wornen--Ther^ were many more divorced women in the NPSPS women's 
programs respondent group than in the total group of respondents. 
This probably reflected the inclusion of an NPSPS program for 
displaced homemakers. 

Seniors— Many more married and widowed survey respondents ap- 
peared in the senior group than In the total group. NPSPS 
accounted for twice as many widowed participants as Title I. 
Since most senior NPSPS participants were women, the preponderance 
of widows can be explained. 



Dependen ts 

The largest proportion of respondents from both groups had no de- 
pendents. For Title I participants the f*gure was 49%;. 64% of 
NPSPS respondents had no dependents. Most of the remaining parti- 
cipants had one or two dependents. The fact that the NPSPS par- 
ticipants Included more women probably accounts for the observed 
differences. 



Veteran Status 

The overwhelming majority of respondents were not vets. Ihere 
were more veterans In the Title I respondent group vs. 7%) 
but also, more male respondents, which may account for this dif- 
ference. (Women's projects did not introduce a bias since there 
were no veterans in the group). 
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Length of Residence 



The majority of Title I and NPSPS respondents were long-term resi- 
dents; 53% and 57% respectively had lived In their areas over 10 
years. The breakdOMn between those who had lived In the area four 
years or less and those who had lived there between four and ten 
years Is appro; ately equal. 



Prior Business or Vocational School Training 

About a third of both groups had received vocational or business 
' school training (31% for Title I and ZA% for NPSPS). The average 
length of the training differed, however. NPSPS respondents 
tiended to have taken longer courses with a third more dot vs. 
}$%) attending 13-24 months. 



Other Training Programs 

Few participants had participated In another training program- 
about S% in each case. Even fewer had attended more than one such 
program, although Title I respondents reported more multiple pro- 
gram experiences. Surprisingly, the youth segment accounted for 
most of the respondents who had been in more than one program. 



Other Government Program Experience 

Fewer respondents (9% and 12%) reported having been in other gov- 
ernment programs. The only respondents to be in more than one 
such program were a few NPSPS handicapped and youth . 



4.2.2 Program Experience 

More pronounced differences emerged when the two groups of respon- 
dents were asked questions concerning their program experiences- 
how they had heard about the program, what they expect-^xl and re- 
ceived in terms of training and job seeking assistance, and how 
they assessed the programs' general interest and usefulness. 
Results of program related questions are presented below. 



f>., 
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How Participants Heard of the Pn raw 

Friends' and relatives were mentioned most often as the main source 
of information about both programs, although significantly more 
Title I than NPSPS participants^ had learned of the program In this 
way (47% vs. 3U): Newspapers and the State Employment Service 
also accounted for a fair amount of the programs' public exposure 
but far less than the more Imnedlate sources of friends and rela- 
tives. 



Demographic characteristics which ran across segment boundaries 
were correlated with responses to this question. There was a 
strong correlation between age and learning about the program 
through friends, with younger people much more likely to hear 
about CETA In this way. This tendency was more pronounced for the 
Title I group. Furthermore, newspapers, T.V. and radio did not 
appear to reach many people under 21 as a source of CETA Informa- 
tion, but did best with the older groups, especially In NPSPS. 
Blacks were about 50% more likely than whites to learn about CETA 
through friends. 



Table 4.2 

How Participants Heard About the Program 
(All numbers are Percentages) 

Friends/ News- Welfare/ TV 

Relavtlves Paper ES Sch* o1 Social Worker Employer Radio Other 

Title I 47 n 9 8 4 3 1 17 

Title III 31 19 7 5 S 13 28 



Program Expectations and Perceived Results 

A clear pattern occurred for each survey group. Most participants 
expected to learn job related skills (about two-thirds of the ex- 
pectations mentioned In € :h case), while many expected to prepare 
generally for the job market (a quarter of specific expectations). 
In both samples, two- thirds of those who mentioned job-related 
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Table 4.3 

CETA PROGRAM EXPECTATIONS AMD PERCEPTIONS OF LEARNING* 



Job Related 
Skills 



Title I 



64% 



I 



Key 




67% I Great Deal 
I Learned 

24% I Few Thing.-<( 
I Learned 

9% I Nothing { 
J Learned _ j 



MPSPS 



70% 

70% ^—19% 
^ 12% 



G. D. 
F. T. 
N. 



Preparation for the 
Job Market 



56% G. D. 
26% ^^22% P. T. 
^ 22% N. 



77% G. D. 
29% ^--18% P. T. 
^ 4% N. 



Basic Educa- 
tion Skills 



Title I 



8% 



, 86% 
7% 
7% 



G. D. 
F. T, 
N. 



Personal 
Development 



•81% G. D, 
9%ZL.6% F. T, 
^ 6% N. 



NPSPS 



71% G. D. 
14%^— 27% F. T. 
^ 2% N. 



6% 



72% G. D, 
11% P. T, 
17% N. 



Percentages reflect the proportion of respondents expecting various 
services and the associated proportion of respondents who felt they 
had learned a great deal, a few things, or nothing at all. 
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skills felt that they had learned a great deaU and only about 10 
felt they had learned nothing. NPSPS participants, however, rr^- 
ported learning more than their Title I counterparts about pre- 
paring for the job market. Seventy-seven percent of the NPSPS 
group felt they had learned a great deal while 56% of Titie I 
respondents felt they had learned a great deal. Less than 5;' of 
the NPSPS group thought they had learned nothing at all about job 
preparation; the comparable figure for Title I was 22-.. Basic 
education skills and personal development were also expected by 
each group— although less frequently— from their CETA experiences 
Table 4.3 summarizes respondents' expectations and perceived out- 
comes . 



Number and Type of Services 

Ge neral : When asked whether or not their programs had provided 
certain services— resume assistance, letters of reference, trans- 
portation assistance, counseling, job development, and salary 
support--NPSPS respondents consistently reported a greater number 
of services provided. Overall percentages for the two respondent 
groups and segment variations among the 12 projects are presented 
below. 

Table 4.4 
-i Reporting Services Provided 

Job 

Resun ie tteference J/ansport;2tjon Coun sel ing^ P^velopn>E?f>t 

Title I 39 34 22 4.i 44 

Tilte III 6/ 42 23 63 ">} 

f^ju 1 a tjon^ Seg ment Var iation : 

Ha ndl capped — The focus of the programs under the two Titles was 
about the same, concentrating on resumes, counseling rind job de- 
velopment, but NPSPS participants received a consistently h: ,hf^r 
level of services, higher than the NPSPS average as well. i... 
Title I level of services for handicapped clients war> il'o at)ove 
Title I averages, but the difference between the two is marked. 
(NPSPS programs consistently scored higher than Title 1 on mea- 
sures of participant satisfaction and interest, as well.) 
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Rural— Title 1 concentrated on job development, counseling, and 
transportation, while NPSPS concentrated on references, resume 
writing, and job development, with counseling almost as high. 
The level of services to NPSPS participants was i ^her than to 
the comparison group in resumes and references, lower elsewhere. 
The most marked difference was that half of Title I respondents 
received assistance with transportation, twice as many as for 
NPSPS. 

Women— Title 1 programs placed a high priority on counseling, 
fblTowed by job development ana resume writing. NPSPS stressed 
counseling, resume writing and job development. Neither provided 
much transportation. Level of services for both Titles was about 
average overall. 

Ex-offen ders— Level of services to Title I «fas much higher; Title 
stressed references, transportation, resumes and job development, 

Youth--Level of services was higher than average in botn, with 
NPSP? consistently higher than Title I. All services were pro- 
vided at fairly high levels except transportation, which at 30% 
was still higher than average for both groups. More than half of 
NPSPS participants received all services but transportation, while 
less than half of Title I youth reported receiving them. 

Seniors--Both groups received consistently lower than average 
"levels of services. Title I seniors seem to have received very 
low levels of service in every area. Over half of NPSPS seniors 
got help with resumes and more than a third received counseling 
and job development. 



Perceived Learning an H Utility of Five Train inj^ Areas 

Respondents were asked a series of questions concerning training, 
amount learned, and usefulness of the training. The following 
five areas were focused on: how to find a job, vocational counsel 
ing, job skills, how to work with people, health care, how to act 
at an interview* and general appearance. 



General: In every area except appearance and specific job skills, 
NPSPS' participants were about twice as likely to have had 
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assistance than were Title I. Of those in training* NPSPS re- 
spondents were twice as likely to have found that training "very 
useful" (in every area but job skills) and also twice as likely 
to have learned "a great deal". 



Participants received training most often in personal appearance, 
with NPSPS clients half again as likely as Title I to have re- 
ceived such training— 40% for Title I» 60% for NPSPS. Finding a 
,1ob» job skills, working with people, and interview skills were 
taught to about a third of Title I and two thirds of NPSPS (ex- 
cepting job skills where a third of each received training). Vo- 
cational counseling was taught to a fifth of the Title I group, 
and health care ranked lowest, with only 15' of Title I (but over 
a third of NPSPS) being trained. 



Skills found most useful were appearance, interview, and how to 
work with people, all with about 25% of Title I and somewhat less 
than half of NPSPS participants finding them "very useful". The 
proportion of those learning a great deal about something was 
about the same as the proportion of those finding it very useful. 
Only about two- thirds of those who received training found it 
"very useful" and learned "a great deal", but very few reported 
learning nothing or finding the training not useful. 



Population Segment Variations : 

Handicapped- -Both Titles stressed job search and interview skills, 
personal appearance, and how to work with people. Almost 75!^, of 
NPSPS handicapped clients received vocational counseling, com- 
pared to only 20% of Title I; a third of Title I received job 
skill training, compared to a fift^^ of NPSPS, however. NPSPS 
trained substantially more people than Title I in every area but 
job skills. 

Rural --Both Titles provided a fairly low level of traininq, 
reacfiinc, '.ess than half the participants in almost all cases. 
Both stressed job search and interview skills and how to work 
witli people, while Title I participants reported more job skills 
training and training In personal appearance. 



Women— NPSPS reported more training In every area. Both programs 
stressed job search and interview skills, personal appearance. 
Half the NPSPS women reported vocational training, compared to 
only a fifth of Title I; over half NPSPS and a third of Title I 
reported training in working with people. Less than a third in 
each group received training in job skills. 

Youth— NPSPS clients i^eported somewhat more training than Title I 
youth in all categories but job skills. Both programs rated high 
in job search and interview skills, personal appearance, and 
working with people; about a third received vocational counseling, 
and about W (slightly higher for Title I) received job skills 
training, a higher than average figure. 

Seniors — Fewer than 10% of Title I seniors reported training in 
any area; the biggest category was job skills with 9%. In con-_^ 
trast, about two thirds of NPSPS seniors reporting training iTf'" 
health care, personal appearance, and working with people; about 
a third received training in job search, interview skills and 
job skills. The lowest category among NPSPS was vocational train- 
ing (16%). 



Overall Level of Interest and Perceived Usefulness 
of the Training 

Overwhelming majorities of each respondent group found the train- 
ing both interesting and useful. This was true for over 80% of 
all Title I respondents and for over 90% of NPSPS respondents. 



4.2.3 WorK -Related Pre-Program and Post-Program Experience 

As noted in Section 4.1.4 above. Title I and NPSPS outcomes can 
bo compared by examining a number of work-related variables. Eacn 
is discussed in terms of both pre-post differences and differences 
between participants in the tv > types of programs. 



labor ^ pyf^_^ti}tu^ 

!l»»nprdi : Table 4.5 presents the findings on this variable. Both 
«jrou'p"'» substdntially increased their proportion of those working. 
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Table 4.5 

Comparison of Pr*» and Post Pioqram Work Bxperienc** 
(all nunberft are ^rcentages) 



NPSPS (N«»325) 



Title I (Ns'lVO) 



Pre-Proqram Post-Progra m P re' Program P ost-Program 



PERCENT WORKING: 


45 




43 


75 


OF THOSE WORKING, 










PERCENT FULL-TIME: 


63 


76 


73 


63 


HOURLY WAGES OF -$2.50 


33 


16 


38 


30 


THOSE WORKING $;».51-2.<^9 


33 


21 


13 


30 


FULL-TIME: $3.00-3.99 


20 


30 


32 


26 


-$4.00 


12 


29 


11 


13 




(N=89) 


(N«173) 


(N''51) 


{N»79) 


HOURLY WAGES OF -$2.50 


49 


32 


63 


33 


THOSE WORK $2.51-2.99 


26 


27 


5 


31 


PART-TIME: $3.00-3.99 


18 


29 


16 


27 


-$4.00 


8 


5 


16 


8 




(N=59) 


(N«52) 


(N=19) 


(N'48) 
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Population Segment Variations: Pre-Program 



Hand1ca£Bed— Almost all men in the Title I survey group had worked 
prior to program enrollment. In fact, this group, although it 
accounted for only 20% of the Title I men, made up A0% of the 
sample of Title I men who had worked In the year before the pro- 
gram. 

Youth and Seniors« «These two groups, at either end of the age 
spectrum, had worked less than the overall group In the year 
prior to the program. 

Populati o n Segment Variations: Post-Program 

Handicapped— Completers of the NPSPS program were highly likely to 
be working (92%), 

Rural— About two-thirds of the Title I group was working, compared 
to d3% of the NPSPS group. When not working, more NPSPS than 
Title I participants were looking for work or keeping house while 
fewer were in school . 

Seniors— Both groups of Seniors were more likely than average to 
be employed: 85% for Title I and 98% for NPSPS. The change in 
the proportion of those employed was most pronounced for this 
group. 



Job Characteristics— Hours 

General : The majority of participants in both programs had worked 
full-time (76% for Title I and 63% for NPSPS) in t;,eir most recent 
pre-program jobs. Although mmy more respondents held jobs after 
the program than before, there was some change in the balance be- 
tween part and full-time work for the two groups. Among those 
who were working, the proportion of full-time work increased by 
13% for those who completed NPSPS programs, while those formerly 
enrolled In Title I experienced a 10% decrease In ^ull-tlme work. 
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Populatlcn Segment Variation: Post-Program 

Handicapped —Fewer Title I completers were working full-time than 
had been doing so before the program* NPSPS participants, on the 
other hand, worked full-tin^ almost exclusively. 

Youth— NPSPS completers increased their rate of full-time work 
TronTslightly over half to 81«. Only 60% of Title I youth worked 
full-time. 

Seniors— Under Title I, only 43« got full-time jobs, while SZ% 
of NPSrS completers did so. These figures represent a decrease 
for Title I and an increase for NPSPS. 



Wages for Full -Time Work 

General: Before the program, about a third of both Title I and 
NrSrS participants were making less than miniimim wa^e; at tne upper 
end of the scale about 1055 of each group made over $4.00. In tne 
mid pay ranges about a third Title I survey respondents made be- 
tween three and four dollars an hour while about W of the NPSPS 
group made this much. Half the wcMitn among Title I respondents 
made less than the minimum wage, ?s 0| no^ed to only a quarter of 
the Title I male respondents. Sex had nn reU tionship to wage for 
NPSPS respondents, ho\/ev<r» and no pirticular relationships be- 
tween age and wages emerged for either* group. 



NPSPS respondents as d group showed greater wage improvements than 
Title I. The proportion »« NPSPS making $3.00 an hour or more in- 
creased from 32% to 59"!^ while the propt.-tion of Title I respondents 
making this much decreased slightly; from 43% - 39%. Title I re- 
spondent gai-" were concentrated in the $2.50 to $3.00 range; 13% 
pre-program and 30% post 'Program made this much. 



Vt'dge s f or Part-Ti me Wor k 

Wages cf participants before enrollment wiere significantly lower 
for part-time than for full-time work. Inter-Title variations were 
present; almost two- thirds of the Title I participants were making 
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less than $2.50 on their most recent pre- program job, while only 
49/' of the NPSPS respondents fell into this category. 



After the program, the number of part-time workers making less 
than $2.50 per hour was reduced to about a third for each group. 
This was a greater decrease for Title I participants. Those who 
had completed K?SPS programs Improved more than the others at the 
upper end of the wage scale, however. 



Population Segment Variations; Pre-Program 

Handicapped— Both groups of handicapped clients made more than the 
program averages before the program. Less than a quarter of each 
group made under the minimum wage, with a fairly even distribution 
across the other three wage Intervals. 

Women— Half the women respondents in Title I programs had made 
less than the minimum wage before the program. NPSPS women re- 
spondents, while they were half as likely as Title I women to be 
making less than $2.50, were not much better off than average 
NPSPS participants, and were still concentrated at the lowar end 
of the wage scale. 

Population Segment Variations; Post-Program 

H a ndi capped —Al though better paid than average before the program, 
their status improved even more than the average after the program. 
The proportion of Title I completers making $3.00 or more rose to 
69%. The equivalent figure for NPSPS was 78%. 

Women— The proportion of NPSPS women making less than $2.b0 halved 
after the program, while the proportion making over $4.00 doubled. 
Title I women also improved, with the number making less than $2.b0 
dropping to 11%. 

Youth— Title I youth actually registered a decline in wages with 
tlie' proportion making $2 50 or less rising from 59% to 73%. This 
compares to only 39% of NPSPS completers making less than minimum 
wage after the program. 
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Occupational Breakdown 

Service and clerical/sales were the two largest pre-program job 
categories in both Titles, accounting for a third and a fourth 
respectively of Title I jobs and a third each for NPSPS jobs. 



Post-program, service remained the largest category, accounting 
for about a third in both programs (slightly more in Title I and 
fewer in NPSPS). Clerical /sales was second with about 25%. 



Activities Other Tha>t Working 

Before the program, about 40% of each group looked for work when 
they were unemployed. Another 25% reported housekeeping, with 
10-15% more engaged in child care. The one pre-program difference 
between the two groups of survey respondents involved the per- 
centages reporting schooi as an activity while not working; 25% 
of Title I respondents were in school while the figure was slightly 
less than a fifth for NPSPS. Next to being In school the reasons 
. cited most frequently to account for not looking for a job were 
"personal" and "physical". 



About a third of each group of respondents was looking for work at 
the time of the post-program Interview. Those not looking most 
often cit^d satisfaction with their current jobs as the reason foi 
not looking. Physical and personal reasons were cited Infrequently 
and less frequently than had been stated as reasons for not seeking 
work before the program. About half the respondents cited job- 
related reasons for not finding the work they were seeking. 



Population Segment Variation: Pre-Program 

Handic apped— About a third of each group which cited specific rea- 
"sons for not seeking work before program enrollment cited "physical • 
reasons » although among NPSPS respondents these were about twice 
as likely to be "health" than "hand leap" -related reasons. 

Youth—Almost a quarter of NPSPS youth reported personal (child 
canTand housekeeping) reasons for not working in the year before 
the program. 
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Participant Reflections on Not Finding Pre-Program Work 

When asked why they couldn't find the work they had been seeking, 
both groups reported job related reasons most frequently (over 
half the participants In each group citing It). Physical reasons 
were second, accounting for roughly 20% of the responses for each 
group. NPSPS handicapped respondents were somewhat more likely 
than the total group of NPSPS respondents to cite phy«i1cal reasons 
for not finding work— about a third cited these reasons as op- 
posed to one fifth for the group as a whole. Title I handicapped 
respondents answers did not differ from the program averages. 
Women, overall, more often cited person or job search problems. 
Blacks were roughly three times more likely than whites to cite 
Job-search problems. 



Reasons for Leaving Most Recent Pre-Program Job 

When respondents specified why they had left their last pre-program 
Title I respondents were twice as likely to report that they had 
quit. In contrast, twice as many NPSPS respondents reported leav- 
ing because of work conditions or to enter the program. About 
equal percentages from each group reported their job had ended. 



Comparison of Needed Skill Levels for Pre- and Post-Program Jobs 

Slightly less than half of both Title I and NPSPS participants 
felt that their present job demanded more skill, and another 
quarter agreed that the same level of skill was needed. But over 
twice as many Title I as NPSPS respondents found their new jobs 
less demanding. 



Co mparison of Responsibility Levels for Pre- and Post-Program Jobs 

Similar percentages of respondents felt their post-program jobs 
required more responsibility than work performed before they en- 
tered the program. Reporting more responsibility was somewhat 
higher for Title I at 545!^ than fcr NPSPS at 479;. 
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4.2.4 Relationship of Program to Post-Program Job 



Perceived Helpfulness of Program Training in Getting Jobs 

NPSPS was perceived to be more helpful than Title I in getting 
both first and all post-program jobs. About half the Title I 
respondents felt the training was "very helpful" while two-thirds 
of NPSPS respondents ascribed this degree of helpfulness. At the 
opposite end of the scale, about a third of the Title I respondents 
considered the training "not at all" helpful while only 20% of 
NPSPS participants found it not at all helpful. 



Relevance of Training to Post-Program Work 

When asked if the program training they received had prepared them 
for work, almost 60% of NPSPS and 45% of Title I participants re- 
ported that the training had been "very" helpful in preparing 
them for work. Moreover, NPSPS participants who had not been 
placed In their jobs by the program still had a high opinion of 
their training, with almost half finding it very helpful, compared 
to Title I where placement made a big difference— people placed 
by the program were almost three times as likely to have found 
training "very helpful" than people not placed by the program (the 
majority of whom found the training "not at all" helpful). 



Source of Job Information 

The CETA program office was mentioned most often by both groups of 
respondents as a source of information for jobs (about 40% of each 
group cited the program). Friends and relatives came next with 
about a fifth. The media appeared to reach more women and seniors . 
(This is consistent with how they heard about the program.) 



Long- Term W ork Expectations 

NPSPS survey respondents were happier with their current jobs in 
terms of projecting long-term satisfaction with the type of work; 
amost two-thirds wanted to be doing the same sort of work or some- 
thing sinilar, while only half the Tife I respondents felt that 
way about their jobs. 
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Population Segment Variation : 

H andicapped —Almost two-thirds of the Title I handicapped wanted 
to be doing something completely different, while almost half the 
NPSPS graduates hoped to keep the same job, with another third 
desiring a similar type of work. 

Youth— Half the youth in both' programs wanted to be doing some- 
thlng completely different. 

Seniors — NPSPS seniors were very pleased with their jobs; two- 
thirds wanted to keep them. This contrasts to Title I, where less 
than half hoped to be doing similar work in five years. 



4.2.5 Incidence of Specific Job-Related Difficulties 

A number of factors— rural residence, handicap, and criminal re- 
cord—were considered possibly likely causes of job-related diffi- 
culties. Questions were posed— either to all respondents or to 
special subsamples (handicapped and ex-offenders) to test the 
presence and extent of these difficulties. 



General Problems In Keeping a Job 

About 60% of respondents In each group reported no problems keeping 
a job. 



Population Segment Variation : 

Handicapped— A third of NPSPS survey respondents reported physical 
problems in keeping a job (about two-thirds of these reasons. In 
turn, were handicap related). Title I handicapped respondents were 
not markedly different from all Title I participants in responding 
to this question. 

Rural --Almost half Title I rural respondents reported search 
problems (most often transportation). 



Place of Residence as a Cause of Job~Re1ated Difficulties 

About 15% of the rural residents In each program reported that 
their residence caused problems In being able to hold a job; 
almost no one else reported residence as a problem. No transpor- 
tation and a long commuting time were specifically mentioned as 
associated problems by those who thought their residence hindered 
job-holding ability. 



Handicaps and Previous Work Experiences 

/ 

Although Title I handicapped respondents were much more likely to 
havet>een disabled all their lives, NPSPS survey respphdents re- 
ported generally more severe and extensive difficultiies. Most 
striking differences were in walking (NPSPS reportiryg difficulties 
twice as often) » stairs (more than twice as often),, stooping (50% 
more often), lifting heavy weights (50% more often), and seeing 
(twice as often). When asked if they were able t6 continue in the 
same type of job after they became disabled, two-thirds of NPSPS 
respondents gave negative responses as opposed to half of Title I 
respondents. 



Ex-Offender Work Experiences 

The number of respondents in the subsample was small but several 
patterns emerged. NPSPS ex-offender respondents, for example, 
had been convicted far more frequently than Title I respondents. 
None of the Title I ex-offenders had spent more than 30 days in 
correctional facilities, while the majority of NPSPS ex-offenders 
had been in jail for 60 days or more. Relatively few respondents 
reported that their criminal record had caused any problems in 
finding a job. A third of the 12 NPSPS respondents who had been 
convicted perceived this to be a problem. Only 1 of the 12 re- 
ported having to leave a job because of her record, however. 



4.2.6 S ummary and Conclusions 

Interpretation of the survey results can help answer two important 
questions regarding the respondent groups taken as a whole and 
the NPSPS program as operated in twelve sites. The nuestions are: 
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• Did theJTitle III NPSPS projects attract and serve a 
different client group than was served by Title I? 

• Were there Indications that the NPSPS program In general 
and targeting techniques developed by Its projects were 
effective In meeting the employment and training needs 
of special groups? 



Overall, soclo-demographic similarities of the two groups are 
apparent. Both groups Include large proportions of females and 
whites. Both Titles served a large number of long-term residents 
and neither program served "program hoppers". The percentage of 
respondents who had attended other government programs was very 
small; previous business or vocational school training was more 
common for respondents. Both groups expected much the same sort 
of assistance from their CETA programs— most expected to learn job- 
related skills, while many expected to prepare generally for the 
job market. 

These large-scale similarities, to an extent, mask Important— 
though sometimes subtl e— d1 f ferences between the two groups. Taken 
as a whole. NPSPS participants were less likely to be engaged In 
job search activities before they joined the program. Although 
both programs contained about equal proportions of participants 
who had worked in the year before the program, NPSPS participants 
were more likely to have held part-time jobs. A picture^of under- 
employed workers at the fringes of the labor force begins to 
emerge for the NPSPS respondents. Increases in the proportion of 
NPSPS participants who held jobs after the program and increases 
in the number of full-time job holders provides supporting evidence 
that these clients were willing and capable of entering the labor 
force. Their enthusiasm for the program and jobs they held after 
it is further evidence that the work change was perceived as a 
positive one. 



The process of conducting the survey and in-depth field work which 
preceded it also corroborate the presence of differences between 
the two groups. Identifying comparison groups of Title I partici- 
pants was especially difficult for handicapped, seniors, and ex- 
offenders— simply because so few were being served in the Title I 




programs. In several cases*, comparison groups of Title I partici- 
pants were available only because the NPSPS program had focused 
attention on the needs of the group and increased its representa- 
tion among Title I clients. 



Field work including interviews with NPSPS staff and participants 
also indicated that the group included those who ^ad been at the 
fringes of the CETA eligible population— in need of CETA service, 
responsive to special program approaches meeting these needs, ^. t 
rather more reluctant to enter the CETA system and rather mon 
unaware of Its potential. Differences in the way Title I and Ni'SPS 
participants had heard about their respective programs may Indicate 
that standard CETA Information networks r ot effectively reach 
this group and that the varied approach* -.nd t^rceted recruitment 
efiorts of the special projects are needed. 



The first question, therefore, can be answercu in the- affirmative- 
different client groups were atf^acted and served by the NPSPS 
special projects than had been served by Title I. Not only did 
NPSPS focus on special groups but they also reached a part of the 
CETA eligible population that had not been serviced before. 



These different client groups reported different levels of service 
and satisfaction with their respective programs; NPSPS participants 
reported higher levels of service, more enthusiasm and satisfaction 
with their post-program work. Moreover, these favorable reflections 
were independent of whether or not the project had placed the person 
in a job. Solid gains* for NPSPS partic» pants who responded to the 
survey include: 

• Substantial increase in the number of job holders— 
from 45% to 74% 

• Increase in the proportion of full -time jobs— from 
83% to 76% 



Comparisons are pre- an. post-program. 
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• Impressive gains In wage-earning power— 32« to 
59% of positions paying more than $3.00 an hour. 

These gains provide strong supporting evidence that the NPSPS 
projects were effective in meeting the employment and training 
needs of special groups. Although these gains may be contrasted 
to some of ths less Impressive gains made by THle I participants, 
the second question was deliberately phrased without an emphasis 
on comparisons. Because It became clear from the answer to the 
first question that Title I and NPSPS were serving different popu- 
lations. It would be mlsleadlrrg to compare the Titles In terms of 
results. What can be concluded, however. Is that NPSPS served 
its clients more effectively in certain areas than Title I served 
Tts .clients. The value of thes findings lies in the positive 
pTcture of NPSPS which emerges. 



5.0 FOLLOW-UP AND OUTCOME INFORMATION 

In order to assess the impact of NPSPS, It was importanc to recon- 
tact the prime sponsors of the 82 projects after their funding 
year was over to learn what level of accomplishment the project 
had achieved and whether they had been refunded, through local 
monies, for the following year. 



A mail questionnaire was sent to each of the prime sponsor contact 
persons. Telephone follow-ups were employed where necessary. 
Questions on funds expended, client outcomes, refunding issues and 
implementation successes and problens were included in the ques- 
tionnaire. In this chapter the responses to those questions are 
presented and discussed. 



5.1 Project End Date 

Although NPSPS funding was intended to be spent in Fiscal Year 
1977 (October 1, 1976 through September 30, 1977), many projects 
either began late, continued late or both. Most regional offices 
were quite accommodating about granting extensions, particularly 
when project funds were still available after September 30, 1977. 
Although - >»ree-quarters of the projects were authorized to begin 
by October I, 1976, many operated at a low start-up level for 
several months. A number of projects did not enroll clients until 
January or February, although their proposal called for a full 
year of client services. Because of these delays, many projects 
did not expend all of their resources or complete their service 
delivery program by September 30, 1977. In fact, only 16, or 2n 
of the 76 projects on which data is available, ended on time. 
Table 5.1 presents the project completion dates of those surveyed. 
(Those with 1978 completion dates may have been extended again 
since this data was gathered.) 



5.2 Funds Spent 

Tho NPSPS request for grant application Indicated that grants would 
be awarded for no moro than $400,000. Some prime sponsors viewed 
this figure as a celling, while others ussumed that they should 
apply for the Maximum amount of funds available. Regional offices 
also varied in their reaction to this limitatio.; some funded 
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'able 5.1 



Project End Dates 



# Projects 



9/30/77 


16 


10/31/77 


2 


11/30/77 


7 


12/31/77 


27 


1/31/78 


2 


2/28/78 


3 


3/31/78 


8 


4/30/78 


1 


6/30/78 




9/30/78 


3 



Table 5.2 



NPSPS Expend! tuie Levels 





I<eps Than 


50,000- 


100.000 


200,000- 


300.000- 






$50,000 


100,000 


-200,000 


300,000 


400,000 


Total* 


Woim>rt 


2 


4 


9 


7 


3 


25 


Rural 






3 


1 




4 


Ex-Offenders 






4 


2 




6 


Older Worker t. 


2 






2 


1 


3 


Youth 




2 


4 


2 


6 


.4 


Handicapped 




1 


3 


7 


9 


?0 


Other 










2 






\ 


7 


2i 


21 







*IufoiTOation not avaiiablo on 5 projects. 
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projects at the level requested (whether $400,000 or less), while 
others asked applicants to reduce their levels of effort so that 
more grants could be funded. 



The amount of funding requested and awarded varied with the type 
of program services offered and the number of participants to be 
served. ^Projects with small grants tended to be those which 
placed a Simall number of persons in work experience or other full- 
time work an«" therefore did not need money for staff salaries or 
special equipment. Costs varied the most with the number of par- 
ticipants receiving stipends allowances, or wages, however. 



Table 5.2 presents the levels jf spending of the NPSPS projects. 
As the table indicates, levels of spending above $100,000 were 
relatively evenly divided. 

5 . 3 Funds Sp ent vs. funds Awarded 

Many of the NPSPS projects found their service delivery plans to 
be unworkable or inappropriate to their target population. As a 
result, they either changed their program informally or, if 
changes in budget line items were nece*;sary, requested grant modi- 
fications from their regional offices. Because the $20 million 
allocated to NPSPS was fully appropriated in the 82 grants, it 
was not possible for projects to receive extra NPSPS funding. 
They could, however, acquire extra furds from other sources, such 
as Title I or Governor's 4J- Discretiona'^y Funds. 



Differences betwe*»»> the amounts originally authorized and the 
amounts actually ^pended tended to reflect implementation diffi- 
culties; 2S% of :e projects failed to spend their entire allot- 
ment within the period of their grant. In particular, the start- 
up period and client recruitment efforts held back some projects. 
When NPSPS projects were j new effort rather than a modification 
or add on to an existing program, the time and resources needed 
tor start-up wt. e too often underestimated. When new staff were 
hired their unfamiliarity with CETA added to the difficulties. 



Table 5.3 

Comparison of Expenditures with Original Grants 





Sp^nt 
More 


Spont 
the aaroe 


Spent 
Less 


Total 


Womon 


1 


17 


6 


24 


Rural 


1 


1 


2 


4 


Kx-of fenders 


(« 


5 


1 


6 


old'T Woikor^i 


0 


M 
«* 


.? 


5 


Youth 


it 


10 


4 


14 


Hand i 'tapped 


n 




5 


20 


Othtt 








2 




2 


52 


21 


* 


*Infonnation not: 


available on 


7 projects. 
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Problems with client recruitment occurred because some projects had 
trouble finding enough eligible applicants who fulfilled the cri- 
teria the project had specified in their grant application. Solu- 
tions to the recruitment problem included extending the recruitment 
period, ..lOdifying eligibility criteria or changing program ser- 
vices. As a result some projects were not actually serving clients 
until six months after funding. An improved needs assessment dur- 
ing the planning stage could have either avoided or alleviated 
the client recuitment problem. In many cases time extensions were 
used to permit expenditure of available funds. However, returning 
extra funds to the regional office also was an option. Table 5.3 
indicates the number of projects which spent more or less than 
their awarded grant. 



5 . 4 Change s in Se rvi£ps and / or Objectives 

As mentioned above, as the NPSPS project*; were introduced into 
local CETA systems they experienced start-up difflcultie': and ser- 
vice delivery mismatches. Some projects found that their original 
goals were too ambitious. Other projects found that the services 
needed by their clients were less comprehensive, or more compre- 
hensive, than they had expected. The follow-up questionnaire 
asked each prime sponsor, "How, if at all, did project services 
or objectives change during the year of funding?" Table 5.4 pre- 
sents a breakdown of the types of changes made. 



As can be seen from the table, about half of the projects made a 
major programming or planning change during their year of opera- 
tion. What is interesting is the fact that 30 of the reportcc 
changes aimed at increased services or clients while 16 reduced 
services or clients served. There was little pattern to the 
changes, although there was a tendency for programs which serveo 
clients well out of the mainstream (rural blacks in the South, 
female ex-offenders» juvenile delinquents, i^evcroly handicap, ed) 
to need to add services after their start-up. 



5.5 Outcomes 

Prime sponsors wore <»sKed to provide standard MIS informatior. on 
their NPSPS projects. In most cases, the data offered were final 
program figures, dlthough those projects which did not end by 



Table 5.4 
Changes In Servicee or Objectives 

# Projects* 

Less tiim* or $ spent on each client 1 

More time or $ sipent on each client S 

Reduced # served or placed 4 

Increased # served ^ 

More emphasis on placement 6 

More eiiQ>ha8is on training 3 

Component or &i»rvice dropped 9 

Component or service added * 

Subcontract dropped 2 

Expanded eligible client group 4 

NO CHANGE 5** 



*Adds up to more than 76 projects because sowij mad" more than one change. 
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January, 1978 provided Interim statistics. The following categor- 
ies of Information were collected: 

1) Number served : All participants who were CETA ellgl- 
ble and who received one or more program services 
were Included. Both current and terminated partici- 
pants were Included in this figure. 

2) Indirect pi acements : A participant who received a 
program training service (classroom training, work 
experience, OJT or PSE) and then was placed by pro- 
ject staff in an unsubsldized job was considered 

an indirect placement . 

3) Direct placements : A participant who received only 
placement-oriented services (referrals, limited 
vocational counseling, etc.) and then was placed by 
project staff In an unsubsldized job was considered 
a direct placement . 

4) Other positive terminations : This was a catch-all 
category for participants who terminated positively 
but were not placed in an unsubsldized job. Ex- 
amples of such were: 

• Transferred to Title VI PSE 

• Transferred to Title I employment serv1c«s 

t Left labor force for positive reasons (enlisted 
in Armed Services, relocated, etc.) 



Although figures for these four categories were the ones which 
were requested, they are not the only CETA reporting areas. Others 
Include "obtained employment" (self -placement) and "non-positive" 
(dropped out or involuntarily terminated, not placed, sent to jail, 
etc.). These latter two categories were of less interest to the 
NPSPS study and therefore were not requested or analyzed. 



Tables 5.5 through 5.10 display the outcome data for the 82 pro- 
jects. Table 5.5 sunmarizes by segment the data of Tables 5.6 
through 5.11. The figures on both the summary and segment specific 
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Table 5.5 
Sunmary by Segment of Number Served^ 







indirecc 




Oth<»r 


« 


Seqroent 


# Served 


Placement 


Placements 


Positive 


Refunded 


2 

fiandicai^ed 


7,r,27 


972 


2,172 


1,142 


11 Yes 
9 No 


3 

Ex-Offenders 


839 


243 


79 


239 


1 Yes 
6 No 




344 


54 


3 


101 


4 Yes 


4 

Older Workers 


877 


375 


34 


2 55 


2 Yes 

3 Mo 


«^ 2 
Wonen 


3,7eo 


660 


126 


1,538 


8 Yes 
16 No 


Youth 


6,014 


854 


1,333 


1,292 


7 Yes 
/ no 
2 NA 


Other 


425 


22 


48 


145 


2 No 
1 NA 


Totals 


19,361 


3,180 


3,790 


4.612 


33 Yes 
43 No 
3 NA 



^These figures should be interpreted only in light of columnft 3 and 4 on T.Voltn; S.i^- 
5.11. Not all projects aimed for placements. 

^Includes 3 projects which provided interim data. 

^Includt»s I project which provided interim data. 

^Includes 2 proiocta which provided interim data. 

^2 youth projects 'iid not provide data. 
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Table 5,7 
Ex-Offenders Progrdms 



Ptimt ^onsor 



Funding 
Level 



Key 
Focue 



Main services 
Offered 



i Indirect Direct Other 
Served Placements PleceMnts Pos« 



Cuiia>erlend 0>», MB 18S,000 Pressrelease 

enrol iMnt 



Niegara co,^ NY 



Onondaga oa« , NY 



Prince William Co,« 
Naccsib Oo.f Ht 



Black Hawk CO, » lA 



280#286 Prerelease 
enrol lasnt 

102,531 Fenala 

ex*offenik>r8 

62 #000 Pre-releatic 
enrollment 

138#000 Xn-^prison 
training 

100,000 Female 

ex«*of fenders 



Sacramento-Yolo CO* # 299, 117 Bx-offendero 



Training, 
OJt, MB, 
Plaoement 



Training, OJT, 
WB 

Oounseling, 
housing 

Counseling, 
QJT, Placement 

Training 



Training, 
WE, OJT, 
Placement 

PSB 



CA 



in corrections 
%iork 



137 

121 

127 

176* 

172 

67* 

)9 



91 



2* 



78* 



28 



19* 



2i 



0 
0* 



I* 

78«* 
O* 



24 

25* 
89 
29* 
45 

24* 



Ho 



No 



No 



Yes 



No 



No 



No 



*Not final program outcomes 
Includes self placements as well 
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0 
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No 
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HI 
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Hon* traditional 
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Training 
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28 




3 


No 
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18 
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0 


13 


No 


s 
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10 
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VA 
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58 
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tables mtt be Interpreted mlth caution, however. Not all pro- 
grans emphasized direct or Indirect placement. Many, In fact, 
did not have job developers or vocational counselors. The rela- 
tive emphasis on placement for projects can b€| determined from 
Inspection of columns 3 and 4. Where "placement** Is noted In one 
or both columns, the project focused either exclusively or 
strongly on job development. Uhere '^OJT** Is noted; the project 
must also have focused on placement, particularly Indirect place- 
ment.- Where "WE** Is noted, the-project may have focused only par- 
tially on placement, arid low placement figures should be seen In 
that light. Finally, programs which featured only assessment or 
counseling probably did not perform placement services. In the 
latter case the "other positive** figures should be examined as 
evidence of project outcomes. 



Because of the great variation In program focusss» It Is Impossl- 
ole to compare outcomes across programs. They are presented here 
for the reader *s Information. 

5.6 / Placement of Clients In Title II and Title VI 

iurlligjthr time'of the operation of NPSPS (FY77), authorization of 
major PSE funding under CETA Title VI took place. All prime spon- 
sors received Title VI money, which permitted hiring of unemployed 
persons for special projects. Title II funds^ the basic Public 
Service Employment vehicle, remained available as well. 



A number of NPSPS projects took advanUge of PSE job openings for 
placement opportunities. Although placement in one of these fully 
subsidized jobs was considered an "other positive** termination, 
many projects were happy to offer participants the opportunity for 
secure full-time work, subsidized or not. 



An analysis of follow-up data on PSE placements is presented in 
Table 5a2. As can be seen from the table, projects for handi- 
capped and female clients relied most heavily on PSE placements, 
both In terms of the proportion of projects involved and the 
number of participants placed. 
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Table 5.12 
Placenent of NPSP8 Participants in PSB 

« 





# projects 


# placed in 


ff pi&( « u In 




, placina 


Title II 


Titlr VJ 


WoBtan 


14 


10 


112 


Rural 


2 


3 


18 


Bx-Offenders 


3 


5 


9 


Older Morkers 


2 


1 


11 


Yotth 


6 


3 


20 


Handicapped 


11 


72 


208 


Other 


_1 


0 


^ 2 




39 


94 


380 



5.7 Refunding 

One of the explicit objectives of HPSPS projects was to permit 
Slm2 sponsor? to test the feasibility of innovative Prograiwn ng 
for a special population group. Because HPSPS funds were limited 
S one year! projects weri foked to seek other support In order 
to continue operations In FY78. The last column In Tables 5.6 
through 5.11 Indicates for each of^the 82 projects if^ether ornot 
they Sere refunded. Table 5.13 offers aggregate data, by segment 
and funding source. 

Although these figures indicate that less than ^ P^J^ent of the 
projects were picked up by their local pHmes. this low number is 
misleading. As indicated in Table 5.1. only ^bout 20 Percent 
ended by September 30. 1977. the date for funding 
Title I. In addition. 20 projects were extended ^"^l"! SofJnd?n2 
1978. and thus were unlikely to have been considered for refunding. 
Therefore, the figures In Table 5.12 do not represent final outcomes 
for a la*^ percent of programs. 
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lltfttiidiiif of MmB MjMt* iy M»««MMr im 

(Titl« Z unXMs ethocwlM notad) 





t 




* 5 

ltefuttd«fl 


NOMn 


6 




31 


Rural 


4 






Ex-Offandars 


I 




14 


Oldar Workara 


2 




40 


Youth 


7^ 




44 


Hanciicappaci 






52 


Othar 


0 




0 




33 




281 


^Ona undar 8TZP 


(Titla III)} ona 


undar 


Titla VI. 



Ona undar Govamdr'a 4 paroant funda* 

'six undar YEDPA (Titla III) . ^ 

'ona undar Titla IZ* 

^% rafundad of total projacta fundad for that aagnant, 



Tabla 5.14 
Changaa in ^ding - Fy78 





20 - 


Nora than 


Mwut tha 


20 - 


Mora than 




100,000 


100,000 




100, opo 


100,000 




Zncraaaa 


Znoraaaa 


^$20,000) 


Dacraaaa 


Dacraaaa 


WoaMn 


2 


0 


1* 


3 


0 


Rural 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


Bx-^fandara 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Oldtr Iforkara 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Youth 


4 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Randicappad 


2 


0 


3 


4 


1 


Othar 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




9 


1 


7 


10 


2 



*Thia ia Pro j act Bsparanza i^ich serves women ax-offenders* 
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5,8 Refunding Level and Objectives of Co titinulng Projects 

Although the NPSPS program was competitive among prime sponsors 
and limited grants to less than $400 ,000 » both of these constraints 
*<ere no longer applicable where refunding was concerned. Those 
projects that were picked up by Title 1 were Involved In a new 
competitive situation, the allocation of a fixed amount of Title I 
money among various projects. Table 5.14 presents the funding 
level differences of continued projects. 

As can be seen from the table, few radical changes in funding 
level were Instituted. All but three projects were given grants 
within $100,000 of their original NPSPS funds. 

In terms of changes in bbjectives during their second year, th^ 
parallel the changes made during the first year, as discussed 
earlier. Table 5.15 presents some of the types of changes insti- 
tuted for refunded projects. 



Table 5.15 

Changes in Services or Objectives in 
Second Year 



# Projects 



* 

Expanded eligible client group ' 
Limited eligible client group 5 
Type or format of training changed ^ 
Program sites expanded or centralized 1 

NO CHANGE ""^ 



5.9 Positive Experiences with NPSPS 

Because NPSPS was a demonstration program, follow-up data on im- 
plementation difficulties and successes are particularly valuable. 
The questionnaire contained two questions on this topic: What 
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do you feel nas the most valuable aspect of receiving NPSFS fund- 
ing?** and "What was your biggest problem In opeiating the NPSPS 
program?" Table S.16 presents the categories of responses to the • 
first question. 



Certain responses were more specific to the segment served than 
others. Among women, for example* six projects mentioned non-* 
traditional training. Three found the exposure of participants to 
non-traditional training the most valuables two saw the breaking 
down of sexual stereotyping as most Important* and one was more 
concemed..w1th testing area employers for their acceptance of 
women In such jobs. Among programs for the handicapped* coor- 
dination of CETA with other agencies was frequently cited as a 
major benefit. A number of respondents wrote comnents which were 
particularly articulate. Some of these are quoted below: 

"Xt mblBd OS to lemm thxou^ trial] and arxor how battmr 
to iMg^emnt yovtth •J^ploymnt progrimt in the future, 
jpeciaily th* YBOM *77/YBTP program*" 

"fhxough tte sarvioas and auj^rt wliiph thi» funding 
mdm poaaiblB., our dty has 0xp»rimtq»d it9 bandieappBd 
population ri^fully securing jobs, ' dBwonatrating thBir 
coapetmnai»B and raaZizing thair vital rolam in aodaty." 

\ 

\ 

"It allotiad the coamunity 'tp com togather and troi* to- 
gatber for a comaon oauaa. .Pubiic edttesation/amuranaas 
waa an indirect byproduct of tbaae waniaa and thia 
program," (Uandicappad program operator) 

"Training received by the ataff making them oonecioua of 
their attitudes and tboae of the clients and employers 
as to working woman and how to counteract the effects 
of negative attitudea," 

"Woman In . . . County were provided with a vahicle to 
upgrade their employability , The program received a 
great deal of publicity an^ the resulting demand for 
training pointed out the need for (local CSTA agency) 
to provide apecial services for woman*" 
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Host Valuable Aspect of Funding 
(Most Praqusntly Becnived Bssponses) 



Bx- Older Handi- 
Wowen Rural Offenders Workers YouUl caEged oaajr 



Allotted program 
for new target group 

Raised local 
consciousness of 
special needs 

Permitted more 
client services 

Permitted innovative 
or intense services 



0 
1 

11 
2 



4 

0 

0 
0 



4 

0 

0 

1 



0 
0 



5 
0 

4 

2 



10 
1 



1 
0 

1 

0 



Total 
24 

2 

21 
5 
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"The opportunity to try nem and irmovativB approaches to 
training, aouna^ling, and plaammnt with OftA participants, 
thvm wabling the traditional agm»oy to incorporate atteoeos- 
All aspects into their established procedures (i,e,, acting 
as a catalyst tor change within the system,)" 

**The supportive servients, training and jdb developsmnt have 
been beneficial in placing many of this group in gainful 
employmant, fhis is especially true considesipg the very 
large percentage: of applicants who had physical or emotional 
handicaps in edition to their age barriers," 

5.10 Difficulties In ImplewentatlSh of NPSPS 

As noted above, the follow-up questionnaire sought to gain Insight 
into the problems on the local level associated irlth ifflplementatlon 
. of an innovative program awarded by the regional office and funded 
by the national office. Since the question did not specify that 
problans be unique to the NPSPS program, there Is no way of de- 
termining whether the problems cited are also characteristic of all 
local CETA operations. Since most responses reflected the special 
characteristics of NPSPS, it appears as if most difficulties cited 
were program-specific. Table 5.17 presents l^oroe of the most 
connon responses to this question. 



The most frequently cited difficulty was "coortfi nation". - In most 
cases this was a product of the models of administration and ser- 
vice delivery encouraged under NPSPS. Many programs were subcon- 
tracted by the prime sponsor. Others attempted to combine the 
efforts of a number of public agencies. Both of these models led 
to problems In "negotiating the bureaucracy". Many projects felt 
burdened by multiple, reporting requirements necessitated by their 
use of several agency resources. 



Another aspect of the coordination problem came from unfamtliarity 
with the CETA system in general and NPSPS in particular. Especi- 
ally in projects which were subcontracted or where other agencies 
shared administrative responsibility, staff found themselves frus- 
trated and confused by not knowing the requirements, constraints, 
and freedoms under which they were operating. 



Fen of the projects reported special problems arlslna from serving 
a particular segment. It Is Interesting to note that *fomen's pro- 
jects had more trouble with .employer attltudw than handicapped 
or ex-offender brojects. Another surpHsing finding was that pro- 
jects for the handicapped, which often made use orexisting ser- 
vices, reported the most difficulty In staffing. In gjMJf*!. 
howeyer, problems were spread relatively evenly throughout the 
segments. 

• * .«» . • 

As In the case of the section on positive experiences, a nurt)er of 
Insightful comments on problems experienced are reproduced here 
verbatim: 

* "Overconing atti^udea of both ^i^oyota, tho gmral pubZio 
snd womn theamelveM wbiOi xemtriet wommi to « nartotr raage 
of oceapatiottM," 

"Building comamity visibility and exedibilitS* OR^y 
have the program end when these have eetabliabed" 
(youth program operator} , 

"Due to reatrietiMa in CSTA regulatior^a and regulations 
governing Vocational Rehabilitation we did not have full 
flexibiJity in program operators 

"The moat vexing problem waa the aasessment of the r»- 
sults and benefits to participants * B<m does. one measure 
these objectively?" (Bandioapped program operator} 

"Due to the many transfers of participants to different 
components within the program, the reporting procedure 
which necessitates only one termination per individual 
does not actually reflect the success or failure of the 
various components utilized," dtoaen's program operator} 

"Project staff was hired at the same time as participants 
cams into the program. This did not allow for proper 
planning time and throughout the project we felt the pres^ 
sure of planning and executing simxltaneoualy." (women's 
program operator} 
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Table 5.17 

Bi99«»t Problem in Operating NPSPS Program 
(Most Pre^ntly Received Rasponses) 



Ex- Older Handi- 
Women Raral Offenders Workers Youth cipped Other Total 



Only one 
year's funding 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


1 


1 


8 


Coordination 


3 


1 


0 


1 


1 


5 


1 


12 


Racruitaent S 
selectiMi 


1 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 


0 


7 


Slow start-up 


5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


9 


Bnployer 
attitudes 


5 


1 


I 


0 


0 


1 


0 


8 


Transportation 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Staffing 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


4 


0 


7 


Negotiating 
bureaucracy 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


8 


Unrealistic 
esqpectations 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


c 


4 


Securing 

OJT placements 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


4 
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Developing menlngful jobg th«t offered the opportmity 
to receive Mom on^thm^Sdb txeXning oppoaed to strictly 
work experienaea, end piecing clients in the jobs, given 
the time constraints of the program*" 



5.11 Suninary 

A total of 76 projecfi provided data on funds expended, cH^t 
outcomes, refunding Issues and proaram successes and problem^. 
Of these projects, 25 extended their end date Into 1978. 

e Funds awarded varied with the services offered and 
number of clUnts to be served. Thirty-four projects 
Mere funded at $200,000 or less and 42 were funded 
at $200,000 or more. 

• Funds spent vs. funds awarded: Fifty-two projects 
spent the amount of their award while 21 spent less 
and 2 spent more. 

% Changes In services or objectives were on the side 
of Increasing services or the nimiber of clients to 
be served. 

• Program outcomes Indicate a total of 19,361 clients 
served, with some projects not reporting and others 
reporting Interim data. 

e Plac ements In PSE were reported by 39 projects, with 
94 placed In litle 11 and 380 placed In Title VI. 

• Refunding was usually at close to the level of fund- 
ing originally awarded. 

• The most valuable aspect of NPSPS funding most f re- 
quently mentioned was "allowed program for new tar- 
get group". The second most frequently mentioned 
Item was -permitted more client services". 

• The biggest problem In operating a NPSPS program 
was "coordination". The rext most frequently men- 
tloned Items were slow start-up, only one year's 
funding, employer attitudes and negotiating the 
bureaucracy. 
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AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE OH NPSPS PROGRAMMING 



INTRODUCTION 

I ' 

The passage of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
at the end of 1973 operational 1 zed the concept of local responses 
to local employment and training needs. The enhancement of local 
control and responsibility under CETA was a product pf a broad 
Federal program of decentralization, with parallels in general 
revenue sharing, the "b1ock«-grant" Title I of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974 and Title XX legislation. 



The consolidation of employment and training funds in a single prime 
sponsor was designed to eliminate the duplication and overlap charac- 
teristic of the previous system of categorical grants. Thus, Indi- 
vidual localities have been free to allocate funds according to 
locally perceived needs. 



Incorporated In the Act, however, was a provision for continuing 
categorical funding to certain programs for special groups. This 
provision. Title III, specifically authorizes services for Indians 
and Alaska Natives, migrant and seasonal famiMorkefs and youth. In 
addition. It provides funds for programs such as NPSPS for other 
groups determined by the Secretary of Labor to be particularly 
disadvantaged In the labor market. Research, demonstration and 
evaluation programs are also covered under Title III. 



How does the categorical approach to employment and training pro- 
grams, as reflected In Title III, coordinate with the decentralized 
approach as reflected In Titles I, II, and VI? The framers of the 
Act realized that local prime sponsors would design their programs 
to respond to the general needs of the client groups represented In 
their jurisdiction. Under such circumstances, population segments 
not heavily represent i or with special needs would receive less 
attention than they > jht require. 



Title in grants are available on a national categorical basis and, 
as In the case of the NPSPS Program, as specially earmarked funds 
allocated to a prime sponsor In addition to funds provided through 
other CETA titles. The value of the latter system Is that prime 
sponsors, through their experience in monitoring the special projects. 
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can 9ft1nVlf$t*hand knoMledqt of the needs of special population 
segments and 'perhaps Incorporate the project Into their Title I 
allocations. Only through Incorporation Into the Title I program 
can special programs be assured of continued support* In fact» 
such an objective Is directly stated In Field Membrandum No* 188-76* 
which also specifies that projects be. repllcable by other prime 
sponsors* 

CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS OF NPSPS TARGET SEGMENTS! 

CETA's scope of assistance encompasses people who are economically 
disadvantaged, either welfare recipients or workers whose Income Is 
at or below the poverty level* Others who are eligible under the 
CETA guidelines Include the unemployed, or those whose part-time or 
full-time employment provides only a poverty level Income* Thus all 
CETA participants are In need of special employment services and the 
mission of CETA Is to offer such services* Yet even within this 
disadvantaged grou0^ there are segments with particular difficulties 
In obtaining work or even joining the labor force* Although a 
single prime sponsor^ jurisdiction may not contain a large number 
of any special segment, on a national basis their numbers are signi- 
ficant and their problems are well known* In the sections below, 
the six major population segments targeted by NPSPS— women, handi- 
capped, rural workers, youth, ex«'Of fenders, and seniors— are dis- 
cussed In terms of their employment problems and the availability 
of programs prior to NPSPS which addressed the employment and pro- 
grammatic needs of these segments* 



Female Vtorkers 

The Challenge ^ 

In the last 50 years the proportion of women In the labor force 
has chant^ed dramatically* Early In this century, women accounted 
for one out of every five workers, but by 1975 two out of every 
five were women** As of September, 1977, the labor force parti- 
cipation rate of women had already climbed to 49 percent,** a sharp 
Increase over the 34 percent who worked In 1950. 



♦ Women Workers Today , Eirployment Standards Administration, Wotnen's 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 1976. 

^ ♦Employment and Earnings , U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
' Statistics, October 1§77, p. 24. 
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Estimates suggest that 9 out of every 10 women will work at some 
time during their lives* During the last decade women entering 
the labor market accounted f6r 60 percent of the Increase In 
workers, until today there are almost 47 million women aged 16-70 
counted In the work fqrce* Minority women number 5.4 million of 
the 41 million.* 



Where Is the Increase In labor force participation coming from? 
The clearest trend Is among women heads of households* Since 
1970, the number of women family treads In the labor force has 
risen almost 50 percent, from 2*9' to 4*3 million* Nearly 63 « 
percent of this Increase was amon| women under age 35 reflecting. 
In part, the growing proportion of younger, divorced, and never- 
married women leading households*** The highest rates of labor 
force participation continue to be found among divorced women. 
Over 80 percent of divorced women with school -aged children 
participate In the labor force. Of divorced women with children 
under six years of age, an astounding 66 percent participate**** 



Despite the fact that more women work than ever before, the 
employment disparities that exist between men and women have 
never been more pronounced. The earnings gap between what female 
workers earn compared to male workers Is greater now than 20 years 
ago. Women who worked full time jobs In 1974 earned only 57 cents 
for every dollar earned by men***** Indeed, perhaps the most 
frequently observed characteristic of women In the labor market 
.Is the number of women concentrated In the lower Income brackets* 
Only 18 percent of male workers earn less than $7,000 annually, 
but 53 percent of the female force earn less than $7,000* Histor- 
ically, women have held low skill, low salary positions such as 



*Ib1d . (These and other figures are all either directly avail- 
able or derived from the Household Data Tables.) 

**»Women Who Head Families. 1970-1977," Monthly Labor Review , 
February 1978, p. 34. 

♦♦★"Special Labor Force Reports -Summaries: Marital and family 
Characteristics of Workers, March 1977," Monthly Labor\ Review, 
February, 1978, p. 52. 

*** *The Earnings Gap Between Women and Men , U.S. Department of Labor 
Employment Standards Administration, Women's Bureau, 1976. 
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clerical, dofflestic, retail and food service /jobs aind have l^een 
excliided from positions such as trades, non^retall ^sales, and 
professional /technical work.* The jobs In irhlchwdben earn their 
highest pay— government jobs--are those which pay mn the least.** 
The pay, of course. Is no different. / 

/ 

Even In the professions, women's participation Is usually concen- 
trated In non-college level teaching, nursing, library work, 
dietetics, and health technology Instead of the better paid male 
dominated professions like medicine, lai^, engineering, college 
teaching and architecture. Another aspect of segregation Is the 
tendency towards exclusion of women from supervisory positions even 
within the sphere of traditionally female jobs: the school princi- 
pal and chief librarian tend to be men. Female professionals earn 
)l,700-$B,100 less than men even when they work -In the same field. 
The salaries of women with four years of college are matched by 
those of men with only eighth grade educations. College educated 
women earn only 59 percent of the Income of college educated men.*** 



The wage differential of women has been explained by several labor 
market patterns: 

• Vlomen are concentrated In low-wage and low-skill 
occupations, 

• Women work less overtime, 

• VkNnen's educational backgrounds lack the training 
and counseling of men's education, and 

• Vkxnen have fewer years work life experience. 



Even after adjusting for those and other factors like age, region 
and Industry concentration, there Is no parity— a Clear Indication 
of discrimination. Frequently cited employment obstacles stem from 



*Ib1d. 



♦★"Discrimination and Pay Disparities Between White Men and Women," 
Gary D. Brown, Monthly Labor Review , March 1978, p. 21. 

** *Women Workers Today, Employment Standards Administration, Women's 
Bureau, 1976. 
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long standing societal and Institutional barHors, Inadequate 
guidance and counseling programs, employers' failure to offer 
comparable on-the-job training for women and men, and the scarcity 
of skilled trade positions open to women In organized labor. 

In addition, women face a succession of employment obstacles such 
as maternity leaves and child care responsibilities that rarely 
enter Into the picture for males seeking employment. Historically, 
women have been restricted to Intermittent labor force participation, 
narrow, occupational choices and Inequitable unemployment compensation.' 
In the face of a growing concern about sex discrimination and the 
underutlllziitlon of women as a human resource, the nation has begun 
to address these problems through the passage of legislation which 
seeks to redress many of these Inequities. Some of the programs that 
have emerged as a result of employment and training legislation are 
discussed below. 



The Programmatic Fesponses 

Recognition of the rising labor force participation of women and 
their segregation Into relatively few occupations has engendered 
some responses from federal agencies. Three of the earliest and 
most publicized USDL projects to open non-traditional careers to 
women Include: 

Women In Wisconsin Apprenticeship - 1970-1972 

Women and Girls Employment Enabling ,q7^ 
Service (WAGES) 

(MWEP)*^ Employment Project ^ i972-current » 

Each of these projects has helped to break down barriers to women's 
employment In non-traditional occupations. The Wisconsin Appren- 
ticeship program aimed to bring more women Into apprentlceable 
trades In the state. Although the number of women apprentices 
In Wisconsin did not substantially change over the course of the 
project, the distribution of women apprenticeships icross the 
spectrum Oi available options br-oadened considerably.** In March, 



♦Women - nd Poverty , Staff Report, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
June 1974. 

* *Women In Apprenticeship—Why Not? Manpower Research Monograph 
No. 33, U.S. Department of Labor, August. 1973, p. 28. 
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1970, there were 393 active Momen apprentices In Wisconsin. The 
women were concentrated In 10 occupational fields, and 82 percent 
of them were In one field— cosmetology. Three years lateir, women 
had found their way Into 39 occupational fields. Including silk 
screen cutter, electrical Inspector, printer operator and other 
jobs Involving "dirt" and "danger." This was accomplished primarily 
through the project's efforts to break down Institutional and attl- 
tudlnal barriers which prevented women from seeking and/or entering 
apprenticeship positions. 



What were some of these employment barriers?^ For one, private 
employers held a number ^of damaging stereotypes about women workers- 
that they weren't serious, that their absenteeism and turnover wore 
high, that they were weak and overemotlonal , that they didn't like 
dirty work, etc. Educational counselors (even If they were Inclined 
not to stereotype women) were effectively Inhibited from mentioning 
apprenticeship options because of the complexity of the local 
apprenticeship feeder system. Project staff noted that men or boys 
can learn about such options through Informal "old boys'" networks; 
women or girls generally don't have such an Information network to 
rely on. 



Government personnel, services and policies were also guilty. In 
part, of perpetuating occupational segregation. Project staff 
found that the Employment Service custoirarlly routed women without 
professional Credentials to the "clerical" division to find a job. 
Project staff searched for government programs and found that the 
one publicly-financed outreach program In apprenticeships confined 
its efforts to minority males. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles was found to rate traditionally female occupations as requir- 
ing much lower skill level than other occupations. The Wisconsin 
project spurred a major revision of the DOT to e"'1m1nate sexist 
titles and arbitrarily deflated ratings oTskllled female occupa- 
tions. Perhaps more Important, the project received widespread 
publicity and generated considerable awareness of the problem of 
occupational segregation especially at the federal level. The 
objectives of WAGES Included the expansion of job opportunities 
for women In the greater Memphis area, and the opening of occupa- 
tional doors trauitlonally closed to women. With two staff and 
'x)ut 80 volunteers over a two-year period, the project placed 85 
*.jmen In jobs where earnings Increases averaged $1,750 a y^ar. 
Many of these jobs repr.sented area "firsts"— e.g., the f'rst woman 
security guard for the postal service, the first woman law clerk, 
etc. 



A second, widely publicized effort was WAGES— Women and Girls 
Employment Enabling Services. The*UAGES project brought attention 
to the Importance of a woman's motivational level. The project 
found that "equal In difficulty to the task of developing jobs was 
the reinforcement required to get women to apply for available 
openings In unusual fields."* Many of the women who came to the 
program lacked self-confidence and needed assistance In formulating 
realistic career objectives; many were hesitant to en^er male- 
dominated fields. The WAGES final report also noted the Importance 
of Individualized job development Involving personal contact with 
employers, and. recommended the Increased provision of concrete 
skills training to women. 



A third program— MWEP— began In 1972 and is still operating. The 
goal of the Minority Women's Employment Project, Is to place minor- 
ity women Into non-traditional, professional, technical and manager- 
ial jobs. It has achieved Its goal by providing a specialized place- 
ment service to employers In need of highly qualified, trained 
personnel. Program participants are disadvantaged by virtue of race 
and sex, but not by Income or educational status. Participant 
services Include counseling, job development, placement and follow- 
up. They focus on Improving the employment status of the Individual. 



MWEP's success Illustrates what can be done with women who are well- 
motivated, ^f careful attention Is placed on employer needs. The 
project also succeeded, perhaps Implicitly, In broadening the concept 
of non-traditional employment. More than being placed In "maTe 
dominated" fields, women were placed In supervisory levels In all 
fields. Including those traditionally dominated by males. S«lary 
Increases have averaged $2,466. Sample jobs Include project managers, 
claims examiners, teachers, etc. The FY1976 final report states, 
moreover, that the costs of placement had leveled off from $6,132 
to $1,951 per placement. 



Like MWEP, the NPSPS projects have also broadened the concept of 
non-traditional jobs. Where training for non-traditional jobs used 
to be synonymous with apprenticeships or training for manual trades 
such as those In the construction Industry, NPSPS projects aimed at 
a wider range of non-traditional job and position options. Including 
commissioned sale«, computer repair and management. The women's 



WAGES: Women and Girls Employment Enabling Service , Leathia S. 
Thomas and Sandy Dickey (Memphis, Tenn.: United Way of Greater 
Memphis, September 197^), pp. 29-30. 
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oroject sponsored by the State of Minnesota focused specifically on 
upgrading underutilized women within their existing place of employ- 
ment. Women who heard about openings at work were encouraged to 
contact their local CETA office. The office. In turn, contacted 
the employer and attempted to arrange a program designed to qualify . 
the woman for the upgraded position. Several of the NPSPS women's 
projects have experimented with voucher systems to Increase options 
available to women. Vouchers allow clients to choose the particular 
combination of services and service agencies they want. The Bergan 
County, New Jersey program experimented with work-sharing programs, 
another variation of the theme of widening options. . 



A second feature of the most successful NPSPS woten's projects has 
been the combination of the provision of concrete skills training 
and group support, the Monmouth County program trained women In 
appliance, auto and other "luxury** goods (commissioned) sales. At 
the same time, each woman participated In a weekly session on 
assertlveness training and another for consciousness raising. The 
successful Boston YWCA project gave women three hours a week of 
physical education while they were learning the physically-taxing 
jobs of being a carpenter, plasterer or painter. Particularly note- 
worthy of both of these projects was the emphasis on building trans- 
. ferable skills, rather than providing training for a particular 
"slot." 'Boston, too, offered training allowances which were 10 
percent ulgher than the minimum wage In an effort to bolster confi- 
dence and the programs' Intent to get disadvantaged women put of 
the poverty cycle. 



The NPSPS women's projects did not focus only on women seeking 
non-traditional employment. Several of the local projects were 
aimed at displaced homemakers, women who may have recently been 
separat^^** or widowed, or who may be married and seeking to re-enter 
the labor market after a long period of absence. For these women 
the emphasis, has been on counseling, testing and job market readi- 
ness, rather than on specific skills training. 



Some observations can be offered about these projects. First, It 
appears that the clients who benefit most from non-traditional job 
placement programs are those who are motivated and job-ready. Age, 
race or educational background ger se appear to be less Important 
factors. Second, the use of successful role models who. have been 
placed Into non-traditional jobs seems Important. Third, support 
and constructive criticism In job search and Interviewing is Impor- 
tant. Fourth, work experience Is an Important component In building 
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a iwnian's skill and confidence. As a corollary to this, the support 
and active supervision provided by a work site supervisor during 
training can be a cHtlcal factor In a woman's decision to enter 
and pursue a non- traditional career. F.lfth, while resistance on the 
part of some Is breaking down, there Is still a considerable barrier 
facing women once they actually land^and begin work on a "non- 
traditional" job. Projects naturally choose training Instructors 
from unions and employers who are sympathetic to the programs goals. 
Yet, women are often unprepared for the "baiting" and "teasing" which 
they must endure as part of their Initiation Into the real 'non- 
traditional" job world. As a result, the women may get placed, dux; 
too many don't stick with It. 

% 

1 

1 t 

Handicapped Workers 

Handicapped or disabled persons comprise a particularly Important 
and complex segment of the population, that the NPSPS sought to 
serve. The needs of this segment mayi be more complex because of 
the diverse nature of the disabilities they have, the age at the 
onset of the disability, the severity of tU disability, and the 
other skills and capabilities of the Individuals. Thus, some handi- 
capped persons, have relatively wide Horizons, while others have 
rather narrow employment prospects. >pecause the handicapped popula- 
tion segment encompasses persons with such diverse employment capa- 
bilities and difficulties, the formulation of training and employ- 
ment programs must be equally flexible and wide-ranging.* 

Handicapped Population Segment Size 

Nearly every agency that deals with problems of handicapped clients 
has sought, at one time or another, to calculate the number of 
handicapped persons In. the nation, yet no clear consensus exists 
due to the contradictions In defining the handicapped segment of 
the population.** Many researchers, however, use the findings of 
the Social Security Administration periodic surveys for the disabled. 
The 1972 SSA survey found that one In seven non-Institutionalized 
Americans between 20 and 64 were disabled for six months or more m 
1972. Those classified as severely disabled— persons unable to work 



*Parker et al.. Improving Occuoational Pro grams for the Ha" capped. 
Management Analysis Center, inc., htln Contract No. OEC-0-72-5226. 

**Berkowitz, Wouvall, Rubin, Economic Concerns of the Handicapped. A 
background Issue paper for the White House Conference on the Handi- 
capped, March 1976. 
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regularly oif unable to Mork at all— Included 7.7 million people. 
Three and one half million persons Mere occupational 1y disabled, 
Mhlch Is defined as persons unable to work at the job held prior to 
becoming handicapped. Finally, and most relevant to the NPSPS Pro- 
gram, 4.4 million persons had secondary work limitations. These 
individuals were classified as able to work on a regular, full -time 
basis, but with some limitation'^ In the kind and amount of work they 
could perform.* 



Employment Problems 

Prospects for employing the handicapped are extremely promising for 
those with lesr^evere disabilities, and rather narrow for those 
.with more severe disabilities.** 



One set of problems revolves around the extent and nature of labor, 
force participation on the part of the handicapped. According to 
the SSA survey cited earlier, less than 50 percent of all disabled 
persons participate In the labor force, compared to almost 80 percent 
for the able-bodied population. Moreover, the disabled are subject 
to frequent work interruptions. During the year before the 1972 
survey, almost '."iree quarters of the able-bodied men who worked 
reported full -time employment for the year. Less than half of the 
working disabled did so. Related to this Is the fact that the dis- 
abled are disproportionately affected by labor market changes. In 
bad times they become the most expendable workers. They are also 
affected by structural changes which reduce the number of lower- 
skilled, low-paying jobs to which they are disproportionately 
relegated. Taggart and Levltan suggest that the next survey of 
the disabled will likely show a marked decline In employment over 
the 1970's. 



Another set of problems relate to characteristics of the population 
the "double disadvantages" as they are sometimes called. Whereas 
persons aged 55 to 64 represent only a sixth of nondlsabled adults, 
they account for more than a third of the disabled population. 



♦Social Security Administration, "1972 Survey of the Disabled." 

**A11 of the statistics cited in this section come from "Employment 
Problems of Disabled Persons," Robert Taggart and Sar Levitan, 
Monthly Labor Review « March 1977. 
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Blacks make up nine percent of the ab1e<-bod1ed adult population 
surveyed In 1972, but 14 percent of the disabled population. Among 
the disabled, too, the proportion of marital separation from all 
causes Is twice that of the -nondlsabled adult population. Fewer 
disabled than nondlsabled persons have Completed high school . This 
combination of a mental or physical disability wtth.a socio-economic 
disadvantage further reduces the disabled persons' chances for labor 
Rfarket success. 

* 

These ''double disadvantages" notwithstanding, the potential of the 
disabled population Is often underestimated. Employers tend to 
"slot" the disabled Into a narrow range of low-skill, low-pay jobs 
regardless of their educational backgrounds. They tend to believe 
that disabled persons have limited promotablllty and are less pro- 
ductive than able-bodied workers. (Researchers at the George 
Washington University Job Development Laboratory have asserted that 
a motivated severely handicapped Individual was as. If not more, 
productive than an able-bodied person on the same job!)* "Institu- 
tional" problems, such as employers' restrictive Insurance practices 
and failure to make environmental modifications— and 'rsystem" prob- 
lems such as the lack of physical access to employment and training 
opportunities— also abound. Needless to say, all of these problems 
are magnified as the disability becomes more severe.** 

Programmatic Responses 

The difficulties for handicapped workers which were just discussed 
are only part of a muth larger problem of representation.*** Pre- 
sently there are at least six federal agencies that deal. In part, 
with the employment and training problems of the handicapped. 
Including: 



*"Model for Placement-Job Laboratory Approach," Kallsankar Mallik 
and Ruth Sablowsky, Journal of Rehabilitation, November/December, 
1975. 

**A11 of these problems are also discussed In particular regard to 
disabled veterans In Wanted: Jobs with Fair Pay for Veterans with 
Abilities , Human Resource^ Research Organization, December 1974. 

** *Coal1t1on Building* A Report on a Feasibility Study to Develtop a 
NaUonal Model for Non-Disability Conmuni cation and CooperatiorT T 
Frank 6. Bowe, Jan E. Jacobi, Lawrence D. Wiseman, The American 
Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities, Inc., 1978. 
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• Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, ^ 
t Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, 

• U.S. Office of Education 

• Social and Rehabilitative Services, 

• Rehabilitative Services Administration, and 

• Veterans* Administration. 

The funding provided by these agencies supports a multitude of 
programs which do not necessarily serve all handicapped persons; 
more often these state and regional programs offer training and 
counseling to narrowly defined sub-populations within the disabled 
population segment. For example, the Aux Chandelles Vocational 
Training Department In Indiana Is a vocational training program fcr 
mentally retarded persons aged 18-21. The Maryland School for the 
Blind offers a work study program for blind youth, and In Los 
Angeles, the L.A. City Unified School District offers an occupa- 
tional skill training program for the deaf and orthopedlcally 
handicapped. 



Up until recently, the Employment and Training Administration of 
USDl had been notably absent from the list of agencies supporting 
projects for the handicapped. One of Its early projects, begun In 
1971, was Project Volunteer Power.* It was an attempt to test a 
new approach to the development of grei.ter opportunities for the 
employment of the handicapped— the mobilization of key Individual 
and organizational resources at the local level. Three cities which 
were considered to have relatively progressive programs and high 
awareness of the employment needs of the handicapped were chosen 
as pilot sites. 



The activities, conducted by the sponsoring committees In each of 
the sites differed, but they all had similar themes which hark 
back to the employment problems of the disabled. Identification 
of the local handicapped population, employer education, anti -barrier 



♦Project Volunteer Power, Final Report, President's Committee on 
the Employment of the Handicapped, Women's Committee, R&D Contract 
No. 82-11-71-23, 1971. 
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campaigns (to promote the removal of existing architectural 
barriers that Impede the mobility of handicapped persons) and 
job promotion efforts (Identifying the range of jobs that a person 
could perform) were all dominant project activities. Perhaps more 
tSan anything else, this early project succeeded In awikenlng all 
those Involved to the truly astounding number of day-to-day obstacles 
confronting handicapped persons In all aspects of their lives. 
Results In terms of Improved employment opportunities were not 
assessed. 



One successful demonstration project launched by ETA In the state 
of Wisconsin was known as Project Skill.* Project Skill Involved 
the design, develdpiqent and Implementation of a sheltered work 
situation In the state's Civil Service system. Less severely 
mentally and emotionally handicapped people have been rehabilitated 
through on-the-job training in various state agencies. As trainees 
they earn the minimum wage. Afterwards, the agencies are committed 
to moving these disabled individuals into permanent positions at 
the prevailing grade and wage level. The Project is perhaps most 
noteworthy because it provided a model to other civil service systems 
on how to overcome the institutional barriers facing the handicapped 
In gaining access to civil services employment. 

Interest in funding additional employment and training projects 
targeted for the handicapped found a clear partner in the NPSPS 
program. 

Rural Workers 

The character of life in rural America has changed significantly 
since the Industrial Revolutiof?, and there are signs of major 
change on the horizon once again. The most predominant change in 
the early part of this century was the outmigration from rural to 
urban areas. Most of this outmigration was from the farm. Only 
30 years ago, nearly one out of every four people in this country 
lived on a farm. Today the proportion is down to 1 out of 20.** 



♦Research and Development Projects, USDL, Emoloyment and Training 
Admini'itration, 1976. 



**Manpowe r_R_eport of the President , 1971. 



The rural population remained fairly stable, however, due primarily 
to the growth In the rural nonfarm population. The rural nonfarm 
population has grown by a sufficient amount In ever> census decade 
since 1910 to offset the decline In the farm population and to keep 
the rural population constant at about 50 million.* Today the non- 
farm population outnumbers the farm population four to one; 30 years 
ago there were more farm than nonfarm residents in rural areas.** 



Outmlgratlon due to continuing mechanization and consolidation of 
farms Is expected to continue,, but Its rate Is slowing. Indeed, 
the population In rural sections of the country showed signs of 
Increasing In the early 1970's. By 1974 there were 57.4 million 
rural Americans. For whatever reason— growing disillusionment with 
wage-earning prospects In urban areas. Increase In rural nonfarm job 
opportunities, etc.— the rural population gain (5.6%) has, for the 
first time In this century, been greater than the growth rate (3.4%) 
of the metropolitan areas.*** 



The "trend" towards more people living In rural areas Is not neces- 
sarily an encouraging one when considered from an employment perspec 
tlve. The rural population still consists of a relatively high per- 
centage of the less-skilled, the less well-educated, the aged and 
the poor. For example, despite the fact that only 27% of Americans 
live In rural areas, 40% of the poor are concentrated in rural 
America. The picture Is even bleaker when examined by selected 
regions and population subsegments— In the south, 44% of the black 
and 15% of the white population are below the poverty level .***.* 



*Marshall, Ray , Rural Workers In Rural Labor Markets , Salt 
Lake City, Olympus Publications, 1974. 

**0£. Cit., Manpower Report of the President. 

***Nat1onal Council on Employment Policy, "How Much Unemployment 
Do We Need?'' 1976. 

****0£. cn.. Ray Marshall 



As the chart below starkly depicts, unemployment and subemployment 
has hit the rural workers hardest, particularly among rural blacks 
seeking work in the farm and nonfarm segments. 



MALE SUBEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATES IN U.S.. 1970* 
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Even as the rural South (for example) undergoes Industrialization, 
certain grodps do not share equally In the wealth that is created. 
Areas of the South largely populated by blacks experienced the 
least Industrialization, according to some researchers.** It is 
also likely that when Mgh wage industries do come into a rural 
area, they hire the best workers (some of whom have migrated from 
the North), leaving virtually untouched the chronically unemployed 
and disadvantaged. Thus, it is clear that for many in rural areas, 
the growth of nonfarm jobs h««s simply not been sufficient to offset 
the loss of agricultural work. And with the modernization of farms, 
the agricultural jobs that remain are beyond the skills and abili- 
ties of the people who remain. 

There are also certain characteristics of rural labor markets which 
tend to curb the employment options available to rural residents. 
These can be summarized as follows: 



♦Calculated from United States Census of Population, 1970. 

**Tin, Thomas, Thompson, Allen and Marshall, Ray , Stages of 
Indus trial Develo pment and Poverty Impact In Konmetropo Tit an 
La bqr^ Ma r kets o f th e Sou th, 1975. 
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• Rural labor marktts have less structure and diversity 
than their urban counterparts* 

• Rural labor market Information Is less formal— often 
Inaccurate and by word of mouth, 

• Rural areas suffer from a relative scarcity of manpower 
and training facilities, 

• Rural labor organizations and employment services are 
dispersed and outmoded.* 



The Increasing size and productivity of the rural labor force, and 
Its Importance to the nation's economy, has prompted, almost reluc- 
tantly, a rethinking of techniques for Increasing opportunities for 
this segment. 



Programs for Rural Labor Segments 

Programs aimed at easing the employment problems of the rural dis- 
advantaged have generally fallen Into three categories: training, 
retraining and education programs; mobility assistance projects; and 
service outroach efforts. While these programmatic approaches have 
produced valuable results, a basic problem is that they have been 
undertaken on a very limited basis. A second problem has been the 
lack of available transportation for rural residents,** which keeps 
many of the neediest from training as well as Job opportunities. A 
third problem is the limited job opportunities. Lastly, the lack 
of a clearly defined national growth/development policy has also 
hampered the development of a comprehensive approach to the problems 
of the rural populus. Itonetheless, as they form the backdrop for 
understanding the rural -oriented projects sponsored by NPSPS, some 
of the major programmatic efforts are described here. 



♦"Manpower and Rural -Urban Balance," paper presented by Ray 
Marshall to the U.S. Central Regional Conference, 1976. 

♦ *Rural Oriented R&D Project Supported by ETA/USDL: A Review 
and Synthesis, Gene S. Leonardson and David M. Nelson, 1976. 
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The decade of the sixties, with Its preoccupation with urban social 
and ecoiMMilc Ills, spaimed the ManpoMcr Development and Training 
Act of 1962 and the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Both programs 
have been criticized as lacking serious training content and as dis- 
guised Income maintenance programs which favored a distribution of 
funds and benefits to the urban rather than rural populations. The 
training provided under MOTA covered a variety of occupations, 
oriented mostly toward nonagri cultural industries. Only about 20% 
of MDTA clients were rural area residents, and few were trained for 
the types of skilled Jobs which may have been valuable to them. The 
best record of servtce to rural residents was established by the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. Forty- two percent of Its young, 4n-school 
program enrol lees were rural residents. The problem, however, was 
that many of the youth Intended to leave the area and what thev 
needed most was preparation for this— In social adjustment to urban 
life and In occupational training. NYC, oriented as It was towards 
urban youth, provided primarily work experience. 



One small program which focused on rural populations was Operation 
Mainstream. The projects sponsored under Operation Mainstream pro- 
vided displaced, older farm workers with community-service type, 
work experience. Counseling and education services, designed to 
assist the Individual In transition to unsubsldlzed employment, 
was also provided. The program was not generally successful tran- 
sitioning these older workers. A more recent version of Operation 
Mainstream has been the resurgence of Interest In cottage crafts. 
Under CETA, a number of localities have instituted small-scale 
training projects to teach certain crafts— canning, weaving, etc. 
The goal is for individuals who are less mobile than others to be 
able to earn a living selling crafts at or near home. Though not 
restricted to rural residents, this type of program. Initiated 
first through the Vermont Special Work Project,* has considerable 
potential for rural dwellers and others with limited access to 
existing job opportunities. 



Early attempts to bring manpower services to the rural areas were 
hampered in other respects. The Farm Labor Service (FLS) histor- 
ically provided employment labor services to the rural population. 



♦ The Experimental and Demonstration Manpower Pilot Project on the 
Special Work Project for the Unemployed and Upgrading for the 
Working Poor , Final Upgrading Re\jort^ September, 1973. 



yet like Its successor, the Rural Manpower Services (RMS), both 
services discriminated against farm workers and minorities. A 
1971 lawsuit against OOL confirmed this pattern of discrimination 
and contributed to the development of nianpower services to rural 
areas. The Smaller Communities Program brought teams of State 
employment service specialists Into remote rural areas to survey 
the employment problems of local residents. The "Ottumwa" project 
In Ottumwa, Iowa Involved the creation of a full -service employment 
office In this largely rural area. Operation "Hitchhike" lent 
emp1o>ment specialist staff to Institutions and agencies such as 
the Agricultural Extension Service which had a track record of 
familiarity with rural area problems, khile none of these projects 
continue as such, the concept of outreach services Is carried out 
today by the Federal -State Employment Services and 1n several local 
CETA programs throughout the country. 



Mobility assistance projects were funded from 1965-1969. The 
projects provided Information about the job market at the Indivi- 
duals' destination, financial assistance In moving and help 
settling In. The projects demonstrated the particular Importance 
of providing assistance In the location of a specific job, and In 
the provision of the after-arrival assistance. While the program 
was not continued, some relocation assistance Is today provided 
under other legislative authorization administered by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 



The experience with all of these projects demonstrates the neces- 
sity for manpower services In rural America. Many projects have 
continued In some former another; but much more clearly needs to 
be done. The four rural workers projects funded by NPSPS are an 
Important contribution to serving this population segment. 



Young Workers 

As of September, 1977. 1.6 million teenagers aged 16-19 were 
employed in this country. They represented about 18 percent of 
the civilian teenage labor force of 9.1 million persons.* 



♦Employment and Earnings, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, October 
1977. 



Calculating unemployment among youth 1$ difficult. The definition 
of unemployment In this case Is a person at least 16 years of age, 
without a job, available for and looking for work. Youth are con- 
sidered "employed" If they >iork for pay, however briefly, during 
the survey week. Since teenagers enter and leave the labor market 
* more frequently than adults, there Is some evidence that regularly 
reported estimates may overstate the employment rate for out-of- 
school youth and understate that for youth In school .* Moreover, 
there Is no accounting for the large number of discouraged youthful 
aspirants who have given up looking for full or part-time employ- 
ment. Using a national longitudinal survey to compute unemployment 
rates points out the range of unemployment figures for youth aged 
16-21.** 
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*U.S. Department of Labor* Career Thresholds « Herbert Parnes, 1976. 
**0p.. CU., U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Regardless of the exact figures « labor authorities agree that 
unemployment rates for teenagers (16-19) are substantially higher 
than for adult workers.* The rate of teenage unemployment during 
the last 20 years has consistently ranged from S percent higher 
than the adult rate In 1953, to 12.9 percent higher In 1977. 
Persons aged 16^19 account for about 10 percent of the total labor 
force and an alarmlna 25 percent of all unemployment. Among minor- 
ity (primarily black; teenagers unemployment Is 37.4 percent, more 
than double the figure for white teenaigers.** High school dropouts 
also have an unemployment rate nearly twice that of graduates. , 



Characteristics of the Youth Labor Market 

The World War II baby boom resulted In an unprecedented number of 
young persons In the population, this trend peaked In 1965 when 
12;1 percent of all workers were young people (age 16-21). This 
disproportionate number Is now decreasing, and estimates project 
that young people will comprise 11.4 percent of all workers In 1980 
and only 9.5 percent In 1985.*** The Increased proportion of youth 
In the labor market can be traced to a number of factors :/ 

e higher education costs force a greater percentage of 
youth from school Into the labor market, especially 
from middle and lower Income families; 

% schools place Increasing emphasis on the value of 
work experience wnile In school; 

e the earning premium (more schooling/more pay) began 
dropping In the m1d-1960's, resulting In youth leaving 
school to go to work; 

e the desire for cars, clothes, and entertainment prompts 
many youth to seek employment earlier In life; 



♦Policy Options for the Teenage Unemployment Problem, Background 
paper No. 13, September 21, 1976. 

♦*0£. Cit., U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

♦♦ ♦Source : Census Bureau of Labor Statistics from Data Resources 
Inc. data bank. 



• an Increased desire for Independence, especially 
financial Independence, results In a greater percen- . 
tage of youth entering thje labor market; 

• young Motnen's participation In the labor market may 
be traced to later marriages end fewer children; and 

• manpower, needs of^the military hav*e declined by 1 
minion persons during the 1968*1974 period. 



The special problems of youth employment can be traced In part to 
the sporadic nature of labor force participation among youths. 
Students attending school full-time may seek summer, weekend and 
after school work. Historically, workers who enter and leave the 
labor riiarket Intermittently are less attractive to employers than 
full-time workers. Their turnover patterns restrict them to the 
less desirable, low skill, low pay positions. Given the alterna- 
tive of hiring more experienced, stable workers, employers usually 
opt for the latter.* 



Barriers to employment for youth may have their roots In the 
minimum wage laws which presently set $2.30 per hours as a begin- 
ning wage for all employees. Potential employees from the youth 
labor market are seen as costing more to train, even for low skill 
jobs, than more experienced older workers. Hence, employers cite 
a relative lack of economic return In hiring younger workers.** 



In a broader context, the difficulties of transition from school 
to work for youth may be a criticism of the education and training 
available to youth today. Loosely disciplined schools and inade- 
quate counseling have not prepared youth adequately for the job 



♦"Employment and Training Programs for Youth," Robert Taggert, 
From School to Work , A Collection of Policy Papers Prepared for 
the National Commission for Manpower Policy, 1975. 

**R. S. Goldfarb, The Policy Content of the Quantitative Minimum 
Wage Research, 27th Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations 
Research Association, 1975. 
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market. To combat these and other problems, the Federal government 
has enacted special legislation and programs to assist youthful 
aspirants in finding employment. 



Special Programs for Unemployed Youth 

Federal programs for youth have generally aimed to reduce the 
number of discouraged youth by providing work experience, training 
and counseling on the one hand, and by providing more career- 
oriented education on the other. Some positive results have been 
achieved, and much has been learned from these programs that con- 
tinues to lead policy-makers to adopt new programmatic approaches. 



Manpower Program Efforts for Youth 

The two major youth programs Initiated In the sixties under USDL 
auspices were the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) and the Job Corps. 
NYC programs were primarily designed to provide part-time and 
summer jobs— work experience^- to disadvantaged urban youth In 
school and seeking summer jobs. A smaller group of young people 
who were out of school received work experience and training. The 
Job Corps program served a somewhat different need. Originally 
administered by the Office of Economic Opportunity, Job Corps 
established residential training centers where disadvantaged youth 
could receive Intensive manpower services. Including primarily 
vocational training and counseling. On a much smaller scale, youth 
also participated In Institutional and on-the-job training through 
MDTA and the Job Opportunities In the Business Sector program 
(JOBS). Indeed, the latter represented the first comprehensive 
approach to the provision of manpower services (Involving the 
private sector In the provision of on-the-job training and super- 
vision, and other organizations In the provision of remedial educa- 
tion, counseling, medical, transportation and other forms of 
support— all under one program). Unfortunately, a dip In the 
country's economy shortly after the program's Inception and a 
stepped-up move to hire veterans for the JOBS program effectively 
limited the number of youth who could participate In It. In addi- 
tion, of course, the JOBS program was Inappropriate for In-school 
youth who represented the largest client group of youth at the 
time. 



More recently, major legislation has been passed which focuses 
on the needs of youth. The Youth Hmployroent and Demonstration 
Projects Act Includes several components. First, It establishes 
a Youth Conservation Corps to provide summer jobs for teenagers 
to accomplish conservation work. The major emphasis here Is on 
serving the maximum number of youth with high quality (meaningful) 
work experiences. The "Entitlement" projects supported under 
YEOPA win test the notion of whether jobs can be guaranteed for 
16-19 years olds and whether these jobs Increase high school 
retention, return and completion. "Community Improvement" projects 
will also be funded year-round for out-of-school youth. The "Youth 
Employment and Training" title of YEDPA funds skills training, work 
experience, remedial education and support services. It emphasizes 
the coordination of local resources through the Involvement of 
youth advisory councils. This legislation, enacted In 1977, rep- 
resents the most concerted effort to date to meet the employment 
and training needs of youth. With over $1 billion In funding 
already authorized. Its scope Is considerably larger than previous 
efforts. 



Educational Program Efforts for Youth 

With the abundance of youth entering the labor market In the 60s 
and quickly becoming discouraged, educators began to question the 
role that the educational system should play In the preparation of 
youth for jobs and careers. Vocational education programs began to 
multiply after the passage of the Vocational Education Act In 1963 
and subsequent amendments. Soon, the concept of career education 
also took root. Advanced originally by the Office of Education and 
more recently by the National Institute of Education, career educa- 
tion Involves early preparation to help youth avoljJ getting ensnared 
in a series of early, negative work experiences. By providing 
realistic Information about the job world and education which Is 
more clearly targeted toward entry Into the job world. It is hoped 
that youth will have greater incentives to remain In school and thus 
avoid the added labor market disadvantage conferred upon school 
dropouts. A series of experimental school programs is now being 
funded to test these hypotheses. A primary example is the Career 
Intern Program (CIP) which was developed and first operated In 
Philadelphia by the Opportunities Industrialization Center, a 
prominent community- based organization with considerable experience 
in providinn skills training and other employment services to the 
disadvantaged under IISDC auspices. The Career Intern Program is an 
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alternative high school for disadvantaged youth. Most of Its 
clientele are minorities. Interns begin by taking the basic 
courses plus a general career awareness program. Remedial educa- 
tion Is also provided during this first phase» to upgrade basic 
skills* Later, stud6{fits, counselors and career developers Mork 
together to develop Individualized career development plans. 
During the next phases,, students begin to visit local businesses 
and Industries and togeWr with staff, develop meaningful work 
experience assignments and/or opportunities for advanced training. 



Throughout this period, students have considerable flexibility in 
terms of the ways In which they choose to upgrade their skill's and 
learning. They also have considerable responsibility for the devel 
opment of their programs and. Indeed, in the school's operation. 
Moreover, after the student graduates there Is a 6 to 12-month 
followup period. Because of Its early success In Improving student 
grades, and self-esteem scores, and In reducing absenteeism and 
dropout rates, CIP Is now being replicated In four other cities. 



All of these programs have contributed to our understanding of the 
"youth problem" and how to solve It. For one, we have learned the 
Importance of work supervision. Too many work experience programs 
placed most of their emphasis on developing the llots and too 
little on Insuring that mean IngfuV work experiences were provided. 
Experiments are now being done with procedures such as stipends to 
work supervisors, orientation sessions with the youth, the program 
administrator and the supervisor, and regular supervisor and super- 
visee evaluations. Second, we know a little more about what a good 
counseling component Involves. It emphasizes vocational counseling 
as opposed to personal problem-solving; It utilizes quality staff 
who have worked with youth before and have a thorough knowledge 
and realistic appreciation of the local job market; It utilizes 
group counseling where appropriate, such as In teaching job-seeking 
skills; and It Involves the youngster In the development of an Indl 
viduallzed, step-by-step career development plan which can be used 
to mark progress. Third, we hav* learned that there Is no one 
•youth problem" which applies to all youth. Youth who are In 
school have different needs from out-of-school youth. Dropouts 
have still other needs. Fourteen to fifteen year olds who have 
little concept of the job world have different needs from 18-year- 
old mothers who need some form of Income maintenance first and' 
foremost. Above all, youth should be involved In the development 
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of programs, projt ts and plans to Improve their future employment 
prospects. Some of the NP5PS youth projects draw on these lessons; 
others have developed their own special techniques for solving 
certain aspects of the "youth problem." 



Offenders as Workers 

Over the past fifteen years, policymakers, criminal justice system 
personnel and academicians have recognized arj emphasized the 
importance of employment as a critical factor In successful offend 
er reintegration. The correlation between unemployment and recldl 
vism has been clearly documented.* Termed .,the "disadvantaged of 
the 'disadvantaged'" in one study,** the offender population has 
traditionally faced severe impediments in securing and maintaining 
employment. While it is not possible to gauge the exact extent of 
unemployment among this population, various studies have estimated 
rates of 15 to 17 percent among selected samples.*** 



It should be mentioned at this point that tne term "offender" is 
sometimes broadly used to Include pre-trial defendants, institu- 
tional inmates, probationers, parolees, and individuals possessing 
an arrest or conviction record who have long since terminated any 
Involvement with the criminal justice system. It is this hetero- 
geneous population of defendants, offenders with minimal to lengthy 
conviction records, and ex-offenders who have become the target of 
an increasing number of vocational training, development and place- 
ment programs. 



♦For example, see Pre-Trial Intervention: A Program Evaluation 
of Nine Manpower-based Pre-Trial Intervention Projects Peveloped 
under the Manpower Administration , U.S. Department of Labor, 
Final Report, July 31, 1974. 

**A Revi ew of Manpower R&D Projects in the Correctional Field 
Ti 9634 Manpower Research Monograph No. 28, 1973. 

♦**G. A. Pownall, Employment Problems of Released Prisone rs, U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1969 and Witte, A. 0., "Earnings and Jobs 
of Ex-Offenders: A Case Study." Monthly Labor Review , December 
1976. 



Typically, offenders or* ex-offenders are hindered in seeking 
employment not only by the lack of skills and education that 
characterizes this population but also by legal, administrative 
and attitudinal barriers. Not surprisingly, high unemployment 
rates and low occupational level jobs are consequences of these 
factors. Increasing crime and recidivism rates have created 
strong interest on the part of policymakers in determining and 
establishing the components of successful rehabilitation; employ- 
ment represents a significant component. 



Employment Problems 

Overwhelmingly male,* with a larger proportion of minorities than 
ahe general population, offenders are typically high school or even 
grade school dropouts from lower socio-economic backgrounds. An 
increasing number of female offenders (arrests for all offenses for 
females went up 85.6 percent between 1960 and 1972, compared to an 
increase of only 28.2 percent for men during that period)** share 
the same disadvantages ^as their male counterparts. Furthermore, 
these Individuals often possess, limited or no job skills.*** To 
compound these disadvantages is evidence that offenders reside in 
non-supportive subcultures which " . . do not emphasize upward 
mcbiiHy or achievement and hence have values which are viewed as 
being more important than steady employment and employment which 
» p»*ovides advancement opportunities."**** When released from incar- 
ceration, ex-offenders have few resources, if any, and are forced 
to take the first job that comes along. When employed, offenders 
tend to be concentrated in low-skill and low-wage occupations. For 



*Federa"! and state prison populations are more than 95 percent 
male, on the average. 

** From Convict to Citizen: Programs for the Woman Offender. 
Virginia McArthur, June . 1974. ~ 

***A report by the New York City Commission on Human Rights In 
1972, The Employment Probl e ms of Ex-Offenders , indicated that 
53 percent of the male poj 'ation in city correctional facili- 
ties were totally unskilleu. 

****G. A. Pownall, Employment Problems of Released Prisoner s. U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1969. 




example, a recent study found a preponderance of ex-offenders in 
the three lowest skill categories of the Department of Labor's 
occupational classification. The same study also found that their 
earned Income vias significantly below that of comparable groups of 
adult men.* 



To further compound the Intrinsic problems of the offender In 
securing employment are external hindrances Imposed by employer 
attitudes and legal restrictions. Negative attitudes often held 
Jby employers toiiard persons with a conviction or even an arrest 
record pose employment barrier^. Various federal and sta^e laws 
bar offenders from certain occupations In both the public and 
private sector. Public and private agencies also enact adminis- 
trative restrictions limiting the employment of ex-offenders. How- 
ever, In recognition of the fact that employment Is essential to 
offender rehabilitation, there has been an Increasing trend on the 
part of legislators and criminal justice officials to erase un- 
reasonable and discriminatory statutes. In fact, a few states have 
enacted statutes eliminating employment restrictions Imposed on 
ex-offenders solely because of a felony conviction. In general, 
significant efforts have been made to ease offender employment 
restrictions through the Federal Bonding Program and the National 
Clearinghouse on Offender Employment Restrictions. 



Employment Programs 

ithe earliest employment programs for offenders were vocational 
ftralning programs developed within correctional Institutions. The 
Imost common programs Included auto mechanics, arc and acetylene 
iwelding, machine shop, radio and TV repair, carpentry, baking and 
cooking. Unfortunately, however, too many programs relied on out- 
dated, second-hand materials.** Moreover, the courses were 



♦Witte, A. D., "Earnings and Jobs of Ex -Of fenders: A Case Study," 
Monthly Labor !^ev1ew , December 1976. 

♦♦Robert Taggart III, "The Prison of Unemployment, Manpower Program 
for Offenders," Policy Studies In Employment and Welfare #14 , 
edited by Sar A. Levltan and Garth Mangum, Baltimore and London, 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1972. 
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frequently tied to prison maintenance, which meant that In some 
prisons the training goals became subsidiary to the prison main- 
tenance goals. Both of these conditions limited the relevance of 
training to the real job Morld. Job placement efforts Mere also 
haphazard In connection with Institutional trirlning programs. 



More recent experiments In Instltutlon^bafsed. training have focused 
on Job-related behavior modification and coordination of. efforts 
prior to and after release. The Experimental Manpower Laboratory 
for Corrections Is attempting to Institute a "token economy" In one 
cell block as a means of Instilling order and discipline. Improved 
personal appearance, and performance of work tasks. The ultimate 
goal Is that the learned posltlve^tehavlors are carried over Into 
on-the-job behavior once the Inmate Is released from prison. The 
Mutual Agreement Program involves the joint efforts of the Inmate, 
the parole officer and correctional authorities In the development 
of an education, training and rehabilitation program which Is tied 
to fixed dates of release and employment. Thus all parties are 
held accountable— the inmate for completing the planned program 
and the parole officer and correctlonar authorities for providing 
meaningful training and job placement , still one of the most urgent 
needs of all offender employment programs. 



As programs evolve. Increasing attention has been placed on the 
post-release needs of the offender. Work release Is one of the 
oldest and most successful programs designed to ease transition to 
civilian life. In work or study release programs, prisoners go 
Into the community to attend classes, work, or to seek work during 
the day, and return to confinement In the evening. Such progranis 
usually Include some counseling and job development. There are 
good economic arguments for work release programs (In terms of 
reducing the burden on society) but perhaps the best argument Is 
that community work release programs allow offenders to live as 
close to normal life as can be accomplished given the constraints 
of the situation. For the same reason, unfortunately, there may 
be some local resistance to the placement of offenders In community 
programs. 



Today the emphasis Is on placement and training programs In the 
community. The National Alliance of Businessmen has acted as an 
Important job development resource for ex-of fenders. A number of 
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non-profit organizations, supported largely by federal and founda- 
tion monies, have begun to provide counseling* referral, screening. 
Job development and placement servlceis to ex-offenders. These 
programs are frequently staffed by ex-offenders. Supported mrk 
projects also attempt to overcome the' difficulties ex-addicts and 
ex-offenders have In finding and maintaining steady employment.* 
The Pioneer Messenger Service, for example, tias a commercial ser- 
vice in New York City which offered pick-up and delivery of pack- 
ages. A supportive services program provided employees assistance 
with the practical problems of their new lifestyles and habits- 
problems of housing, health, family, finances, etc. While early 
findings demonstrated that all "clients"- were not necessarily ready 
for a competitive work environment, the concept of supported work 
has been upheld. Some supported work projects are again seeking to 
become successful comntirclal ventures, and ph>v1s1ons for Joint 
worker-management decision-making and prof1t-sh?r1ng are. also being 
explored. 

Pre-trial Intervention programs have also been used with Incuaslng 
frequency as a substitute for possible Incarceration. As part of 
this type of program, an arrestee Is required to participate In a 
rehabilitation effort which often Involves productive employment. 
Thus, the attc:k on the problem has included attempts to assist 
arrestees prior to Incarceration, to a^sslst offenders during Insti- 
tutionalization, and to provide help upOn release. 



So far, post-release placement programs havei had the most diffi- 
culty. This has been particularly true for agencies that simply 
serve as referral agents or handle only youthful offenders. A 
survey of all ex-offender employment programs listed In A Compen- 
dium of Selected Criminal Justice Projects Indicates that placement 
rates range from only 34 percent to 4§ percent.** Successful 
offender placement and employment stability often requires 



♦ First Annual Report on the National Supported Work Demonstra tion, 
Maitpower Development Research Corporation, December 1976. 

* *A Compendium of Selected Criminal Justice Projects , prepared by 
Abt Associates Inc. for the U.S. Department of Justice, Law 
Enfc**cement Assistance Administration, June 1975. 
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Intensive support ranging from remedial reading and writing assis- 
tance to active job solicitation and even program supported posi- 
tions with employers. 



The NPSPS projects for ex-offenders focused primarily on training 
and placement. In addition, two of the three projects serving 
female ex-offenders provided housing and a "total environment" 
which supported the women In their transition from Incarceration 
to employment. 



Seniors a s Work ers 

Over the next few decades, the number and proportion of persons 
over 65 Hs expected to expand dramatically. Some 20.3 million 
Americans are now at least 65 years of age; by the year 2000 this 
figure win rise to 30 minion.* As the post-Vfo»'1d War II baly 
boom turns Into an elderly boom around the year 2010, the number 
of aged citizens is expected to rise even further. This, coupled 
with scientific and medical advances and slowing birth rates, may 
almost double the percentage of elderly in the American population. 



Today is not 2010, however, and the elderly population is still a 
clear minority in America. Nine percent of the population, they 
represent barely 3« of the labor force. Among the reasons for this 
small number is employer attitudes. Many employers mistakenly 
believe that older workers have poor attendance records, are more 
difficult to train and have higher turnover rates than other work- 
ers. A Civil Service Commission study clearly showed these atti- 
tudes to be ill -conceived. Older people learned differently from 
younger people but equally effectively. Women between the ages of 
41 and 60 were found to use less sick leave than younger women. 
The same study found that turnover rates decline steadily for both 
men and women from their early twenties to their early fifties.** 



♦"Tomorrow's Jobs are Coming of Age," Worklife Magazine , March 
1977. 

**0pen1ng Job Doors for Mature Women," Manpower Magazine , August 
1973. 



Another reason for the small number of elderly people In the labor 
force clearly relates to the living standards and conditions of the 
aqed. Thi^ aged* tend to have fewer means>-less money, less educa- 
tion, less mobility— than younger Americans* The Bureau of Census 
reports that, in 1975, while the median Income for all American 
families was $13,719. the median for families headed by persons 
aged 65 or ovier was $8,057. The median for "unrelated Individuals" 
In that age group was even 1ower»$3,311 . 



Age barriers have, also depressed, perhaps unjustly, the participa- 
tion of older Americans In the work force. After the age of 65, 
the labor force participation rates of older people drop substan- 
tially—about 50 percentage points, to only 20%,* This Is probably 
due to forced retirement laws. 



The new retirement laws which were signed by President Carter In 
April, 1978 are part of a growing national recognition of the 
greater potential of the elderly population. Testament to this 
are the relatively high labor force participation rates of some 
older workers. Participation r:«tes for males In the 55-59 year 
age group, for example, were 83% as of September, 1977,** only a 
few percentage points below the average participation rates of the 
20-54 age group. 



Unemployment rates for the elderly population may also be decep- 
tively low, understating the real challenge. The Women's Bureau 
points out that "hidden" unemployment may be especially great for 
older women. Since only persons who are both out of work and 
seeking work are counted as unemployed, there Is no accounting for 
the large number of elderly who have been discouraged from looking 
for work. In addition, seniors experience higher average durations 
of unemployment than other groups. Two out of every five unemployed 
elderly were unemployed 15 weeks or longer as of BLS's September, 
1977 survey. Less than one out of four In the total unemployed 



♦Employment and Earnings , Bureau of Labor Statistics, October 

r^fr, 

**Lb1^.» p. 21. 




population were without work for that long. Moreover, If the number 
of elderTy "volunteers" Is any Indicator, more jobs, full and part- 
time, are definitely needed* 



Programs for the Elderly 

The Older Americans Act of 1965 represented the first nationwide 
effort to tackle the problems of the elderly. These programs have 
been somewhat limited, however, and usually tied to the provision 
of services for the elderly. Thus there have been a number of 
attempts to employ the elderly to help the elderly, or to employ 
the young to help the elderly, but relatively few attempts to seek 
a better Integration of the elderly Into the society at large. 
There Is hope that the 1980s will see greater emphasis on "lifelong 
learning" and on eliminating the fragmentation of life Into 
sections- -educati on for/ the young, work for the middle-aged and 
retirement for the elderly— but like 2010, even the 1980s are 
still a few years off. / Another limitation of elderly programs to 
date Is simply their scarcity: some positive program models are 

. available, but few communities have sought to Initiate such 

* programs. 



The programs which have been launched to date are hlghllohted 
below. The Senior Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP) 
was one of the earliest and largest efforts launched to employ 
disadvantaged persons 55 years of age or older. Authorized under 
Title IX of the Older Americans Act, the program served 15,322 
older Americans as of the first quarter of FY1976.* From July 
1978 thorugh June 1979, 47,500 participant slots have been planned. 
SCSEP participants worked In a variety of community service set- 
tings. Including senior citizen centers, nutrition programs for 
the elderly, home health care projects, etc. Wage rates are 
fairly low at $2.25 per hour, due In part to the minimal level of 
training and skills required for these types of jobs. State and 
local SCSEP p«^jects are conducted by five nationally-affiliated 
organizations. Including Green Thumb, Inc. (an arm of the National 
Farmers Union), the National Council on the Aging, the National 
Council of Senior Cfftzens, the National Retired Teachers Associ- 
ation (part of the National Asportation of Retired Persons) and 



*" Words and Figures," WorkTlfe MacfcZl ne, February. 1976, 
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Jthe Forest Service of t'he U*S* Department of Agriculture. In 
addition to gaining the opportunity to enhance their Income, other 
services are also provided through SCSEP. These services Include 
job training, referral and placement Into unsubsldlzed employment, 
personal and job>re1ated counseling, physical examinations and 
consumer examination. No data Is available on the placement and 
services results of this program. 



While SCSEP primarily employs elderly people to serve other elderly 
people, another small program which was recently launched helps the 
elderly to become more self-sufficient. The Senior Skills Center Is 
a training prograA In Santa Rosa, California for seniors aged 55 
years or older^ Under CETA with the Governor's four percent dis- 
cretionary funds, the program hires Instructors recruited from the 
area's senior population to train seniors In office skills, small 
appliance repair, carpentry, etc. Attached to the center Is a food 
co-op, a gasoline co-op and other service centers, all of which sell 
their products to seniors at reduced rates. The seniors do not get 
paid for their work, but the hope Is that the skills they have 
learned will help them become more self-sufficient and therefore 
alleviate some t>f the financial constraints Imposed on them. The 
project, too, hopes to move towards self-sufficiency by selling the 
products and services performed by seniors. . 



The Winterlzatlon program funded by the Community Services Adminis- 
tration uses local CAP agencies to hire CETA workers to winterize 
the homes of the poor and elderly. Like the Skills Center, this 
program Is not specifically directed at the employment of the elder- 
ly. Unlike the Skills Center program, the benefit to the elderly 
Is primarily In the form of reduced heating bills; skills training 
Is Involved. Some programs have been launched to employ the elderly 
directly, such as using senior sepclallsts In Employment Service 
offices. 



NPSPS funded five projects for older workers, three of which em- 
ployed the Idea of seniors helping other seniors. The other two 
projects provided typical CETA training and placement services. 
Perhaps for this segment NPSPS projects did not add new or innova- 
tive programming approaches, but they did address a very real need 
for these workers. As has been d**cussed, relatively few employ- 
ment and training projects for seniors have been funded at all. 
The expansion of the number of such projects through HPSPS is In 
itself a significant contribution to serving the needs of senior 
workers , 
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A SUMMARy OF PROJECT TYPgS* 
Woiwn^s Project s 

Projects for tfomen were awarded 26 grants # more than any other 
target group. Nine of the 10 regions funded at least one women's project. 
Mo womsn's projects were funded by' Region X. County and consortium prime 
sponsors operate most of the women's programs, which are concentrated on 
the East Coast and in the Midwest. Funding levels range from $32,625 to 
$400,000, with most projects at about $200,000. Women's projects funded 
under NPSPS are enumerated below t 



WOMEN'S PROJECTS 

Region I 

City Cff Boston — Preparation for Nontraditional Occupations 
Ifillsborough County Human Development Administration — Southern New 
Hanqpshire Training Program for Nontraditional Occupations 

Region II 

Westchester-Putnam Consortium — Nontraditional Jobs Program 
Monmouth county Board of Chosen Freeholders — Training Program for 

Nontraditional Jobs 
Bergen County CBTA — Voucher Program for Women 

Middlesex County Freeholders — Women's Management Internship Program 
Region III 

City of Wilmington — Counseling and Nontraditional Jobs Placement 
program 

Virginia Department of Manpower Services — Special En^loyment Oppor- 
tunities Program 
Region IV 

Broward Manpower Council — Freedom of Career Choice Program 
Memphis-Shelby County Consortium — Career Awareness for Young Girls 

i^nd Training for Nontraditional Jobs for Women 
Louisville-Jefferson County Manpower Consortium — Employer Relations 

and Creative Employment for Women Project 
Brevard County Board of Commissioners — Career Counseling and Training 

for Nontraditional Employment 
Montgomery Manpower Consortixan — Displaced Homemaker's Project 

♦Region V 

Saginaw CETA — Supportive Services and Placement Project 
Lansing Tri-County Regional Manpower Consortium — Female Head of 

Household Welfare Recipient Program 
City of Hammond Manpower Planning Council — Achievement Motivation for 

Women . 
Port Wayne Area Consortium — Displaced HomemakWr's Project 
WOW Consortium — Orientation and Training for j^ontraditional Occupa- 
tions 

State of Minnesota Governor's Manpower Office ~ Upgrade OJT and 
I Classroom Training for Nontraditional Employment | 

•Project names given here are meant to be descriptive of key project goals 
and activities; they are not necessarily identical to. the names provided 
at the top of each project summary in the Section, "Project nununarier.." 
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Marathon County Planning Office — Improved Einployability and Alter- 
native Job Scheduling Program 

Region VI 



Texas Panhandle Regional Planning Cororoi&sion — Women Heads of House- 
hold Program 

Region VII * ■ i 

Independence, Missouri Manpower Resources Office — Paraprofessionai 

Program 

Region VIII , , 

South Dakota Balance of State — Apprenticeship in Nontraditional Jobs 
Boulder County Employment and Training Administration — Reapplication 
Skills Project 

Region IX ^ v., . « , 

Marin County Manpower Department Job Search Skills and Public Rela- 
tion Project , 
Santa Clara Employment and Training Agency — Project Esperanza for 
Female Offenders 



Region X 



None 



Training and placement in nontraditional occupations is the most 
common obfjective of women's* NPSPS programs, but the concept of nontradi- 
tional jJbs has been broadened by a number of projects. In recent years, 
traininc/for nontraditional jobs has become synonymous with apprentice- 
ships oJ training for manual trades such as those in the construction in- 
dustry. Partly due to the lag in construction industry en^loyment. how- 
ever, many of the programs to train and place women in these. jobs have been 
•unsuccessful. NPSPS projects aim at a wider range of nontraditional job op- 
tions, including commissioned sales, computer repair and manasement. Some 
of the projects which seek to place women in the construction trades offer 
trai?iing to develop physical strength. This is a relatively new feature in 
nontraditional programs for women. A number of the NPSPS women's projects 
are operated by women's centers or local YWCAs. 

; To emphasize interest in "widening options." a few of the women's 
prqjects feature voucher systems. Vouchers allow clients to choose the 
particular combination of services or s rvice agencies they desire. 

In addition to nontraditional job placement as a goal, the women's 
project sponsored by the State of Minnesota focuses specifically on up- 
grading underutilized women, women who hear about openings at work are 
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•ncouraged to contact th«ir lockl CETA offlc*. Th« office, in turn* con- 
tacts the mn^loyBx and attempts to arrange; a program designed to qualify 
the woman for the upgraded position. 

The vomen's projects serve different populations of i«omen which 
sometimes have different training and support needs. Day care is a criti- 
cal need for female heads of household* and is a key svipport service com- 
ponent of many %#omen's projects. Displaced homemakers, on the other hand* 
tend to older women who may be separated or widowed or simply seeking 
to re-enter the labor market. For these women, the emphasis in service 
delivery is on counseling, testing and job market readiness. 

Handicapped Projects 

One out of four NPSPS projects serves handicapped clients. Of the 
10 balance-of-state prime sponsors who / ::eived NPSPS grants, four are 
serving handicapped clients. These include Delaware, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. Every region except Regions I and VXIX is conducting at 
least one such program, with Regions III, 9 and XX offering the mjority 
of them. Of the 21 projects, 13 are funded at $300,000 or more. Projects 
serving handicapped. clients are listed below: % 

HANDICAPPED PROJECTS 

Region I 
None 

Region II 

Somerset Councy — Ptogram for Mentally and physically Handicapped 
Region III 

Philadelphia Area Manpower Planning Council — Program for Vocational 
Education and Skills Training for the Mentally Handicapped 

Baltimore Manpower Consortium — Manpower Services for the Handicapped 
and Disabled Veterans 

West Virginia Governor's Manpower Office ~ Work Experience/OJT Pro- 
gram 

State of Delaware Intergovemroentaa Manpower Service — Short-term 
Occupational and Vocational Training and Rehabilitation Program 
Virginia Governor's Manpower Council — Work Experience for the Blin^ 

Region IV 

Birmingham Area Manpower Consortium — Placement Project for Moderately 

to Severely Handicapped Persons 
Alamance County Board of Conmdssioners — Job Training, Counseling and 
I Employment Project 
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R egion V , ^, ^ 

"* TRICO Consortium — Project to Train and Place Severely Disabled | 
Clients in the Pt>od Service and Sales industry 
Coluitibus, Ohio Office of Manpower Oeveloianent — Project to Hire and 
Train Disabled Counselors in Occupational Analysis and Job Devel- 
opment 

Madison County Consortium — Disabled Veterans Program 
Winne-Pond Consortium — Supported work Program 

Grand Rapids Area Manpower Planni|»g Council — comprehensive One-Stop 

Service Project \ 
Genesee-Lapeer-Shiawassee-Plint En«>loy»ent and Training Consortium — 
First Entry Work Experience and OJT Program for Retarded Adults 

Region VI 

North Texas State Planning Region Consortium — Personal Adjxxstment 
and Job Evaluation Project 

Region VII 

City of Omaha — Job Placement in Growth Occupations Project 

Region Vlll 
None 

Region IX 

City of Berkeley CETA — Disabled paralegal Advocate project 
Inland Manpower Association — Placement Program for Job-Ready Handi- 
capped Veterems 

' . City of Oakland Department of Manpower — Coordination, Training and 
\ Placement Project for Moderately Handicapped 
C^ity of Los Angeles — Civil Service Jobs for the Handicapped 

RegiCT^ X 

Citjnpf Tacoma — Work Expe ience Project 



In serving handicapped clients, most prime sponsors have subgranted 
their funds to the local state department of vocational rehabilitation or 
to private organizations such as Goodwill Industries which )>ave experience 
with handicapped individuals. Vocational assessment is a key problem in 
serving this target grot^. Emphasis has traditionally been placed on what 
the handicapped person can't do, rather than what he or she can do. As. a 
consequence, vocational assessment ^and placement programs have steered 
handicapped clients into certain occupations only. Many have been discour- 
aged from pursuing careers in public relations or sales, regardless of 
their mental capacity or motivation, one project takes a different ap- 
proach. Sponsored by the City of Omaha and operated by Goodwill Indus- 
tries, this project seeks to employ handicapped persons in lw;al area 
growth fields such as computer programming and small products assembly. 
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Work experience and on-the-job training, particularly invaluable for 
emotionally handicapped and mentally retarded clients, is also provided. 
The -can-do" approach, plus the iu^wrtance of working with employers, is 
also exeo^lified in tlie North Texas Scats Planning Region Consortium con- 
tract. Serving more than 200 physically and mentally handicapped people, 
this program works with handicapped clients and en5>loyers to create a match 
between client abilities and enqployer needs. 

The "peer training" model is, used frequently among NPSPS projects 
for this population segment. The Ohio balance-of- state prime sponsor's 
program Iperates in this maxmez at two levels. Two disabled persons coor- 
dinate the project, which trains 24 disabled persons to work as job coun- 
selors in local employment service offices throughout the state. In turn, 
the counselors offer specialized assistance to disabled ES clients. 

Work experience ic another key component of NPSPS projects for 
handicapped clients. Indeed, a few projects are using large portions of 
their budgets to subsidize the wages of handicai>ped clients. Physical 
handicaps represent the majority of handicapped clients. However, several 
projects do address the problems of indi'^idiials who are sensorily impaired 
or mentally retarded. 

Youth Projects ^ * 

Sixteen youth oriented projects are fimded under NPSPS # with all 
but Region III participating. Funding ranges fr«n $56,975 to $400,000, 
with an average of $270,000 per grant. Projects serving primarily youth 
are listed below: 

YOUTH PROJECTS 

Regfon I 

New Haven Labor Market Area Consortium — Youth Job Upgrading Program 

Region II ^ 

Broome County Manpower Planning Service — Youth Assessment and Voca- 
I tional Training Program 

i Region ill 
None 

Region IV 

Georgia Department of Labor Employment Security Agency Rural Skills 
Center 

Clearwater, Florida Manpower and Planning Council Vocational Assis- 
tance Center for Probationers 



Region V 

City of Cincinnati Preparation and En^^loyment Program for In-School 

Delinquent Youth 
Portage County Conunissioners ~ Job Teams Program 

Region VI 

CdTveron County — Comprehensive Employment and Training Program 
City of ew Orleans — Youth Development Program 

New Mexico Balance of State — Comprehensive Enployment, Counseling 
and Training Services to Most Needy Youth 

t 

Region vii ♦ 
City of Springfield — Coxmseling Project 

St. Louis County Department of Human Resources — Project to Train 
Youth in Job Development and Vocational Counseling ^ 

Region VIII 

Pueblo County Manpower Administration — Part-time Public Sectox 

Employment project 
Jefferson Coxinty CETA — Intensive Services to Youth Entering the 

Labor Force 

Region IX 

Alameda County Training and En^loyment Board — Vocational Counseling 

and Academic Training Programi for Poly-Drug Using Youth 
Honolulu Office of Human Resources — Youth Employability Program 

} Region X 

{ Pierce County Manpower Career Guidance and Work Experience Program 



In contrast to projects funded for other population segments, many 
prime sponsors are conducting youth programs themselves by simply adding an 
intake or counseling component to their existing Title I services. One rea- 
son for this chosen mode of operations may be. the paucity of local groups 
or institutions which serve the work experience needs of youth. Local 
schools r for example, traditionally provide only career guidance or voca- 
tional training. When established institutions do exist, there is still 
no guarantee of linkage. Many CETA-eligible youth are -school dropouts who 
have little interest in school-based programs. Job Corps is a national 
CETA prograun providing comprehensive .services to disadvantaged youth, but 
its services are available only to enrolled Corpsmembers. 

Work ex|'>erxence is the most common service provided under WPSPS 
youth projects, although counseling and job readiness workshops are al^c 
offered. O.Me youth project operated by the St. Louis County Departmetjt 
of Human Resources trains 10 vouch to serve as Employment Service job 
deveiopf:?rs for other youth. 
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A uniqtt« pro9r«» sponsored by ths Portage County Ccmnissionttrs in 
Ravenna » Ohio uses coo^etitive and sports interest to promote better work 
habits and teaniiork among youth placed in public service employment* Teams 
of participants compete against each other in punctuality and attendance* 
Winning teams are rewarded with time off or other rewards such as steak 
dinners* The youngsters conpete in athletic events as well# as a means of 
building team spirit e According to p^;)erct docume ation# team partici** 
pants have been 38% more reliable in vK>rk habits than a control group of 
young PSE workers e 

Ex'^Of fender >Pro jects 

^ 

Seven ex-offender projects were funded xinder NPSPSe Region II op- 
erates two projects r while Regions I, 111, V, VII and IX operate one ex- 

♦ ♦ 

offender project each. Grants range from $62 #688 to $300#000# with an 
average of $177,000 per grant* Ex**of fender projects are enumerated below t 
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E X-OFFENDER PROJECTS 

Region I 

Cumberland County Com^rissioners — Skills Training # Orientation, Counsel- 
ing and Work Experience Project 

Region II 

Niagara County Manpower ~ Training and Education Project 
Cov cy of Onondaga — Job Readiness and Life Skills Project for Women 
Ex-of fenders 

Region III 

Prince William Coxmty Manpower — Vocational Counseling, OJT, Job Place- 
ment and Pol low- Project 

Region IV 
None 

• 

Region V 

Macomb County Community Services Agency — Vocational Training Program 
in Electronics or Auto Repair for Sentenced or Detained Inmates 

Region VI 

Kone < 

Pegion VII 

Black Hawk County, Iowa - Comprehensive Service Provjraro for Female 
Ex-Offenders 

Region VIII 
None 

Re.^wn IX 

Sacreunento-Yolo Employment and Training Aaency Parole/Probation Jobs 
Progrant 

Reg i on X 
fone 
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All project prime •po^sor* *r« counties or consortia. Sone pro- 
jects are operated by the prime sponsor while others are subcontracted to 
public agencies. The Onondaga County .priitie sponsor (Region II) subcon- 
tracts to the Syracuse YWCA to operate its project. Goveminental depart- 
ments such as Youth Services or Corrections are typically involved in 
referring, or in one case, providing jobs for ex-offenders. 

NPSPS placement projects for ex-offenders emphasize two aspects: 
sensitizing eitployers and improving the offender's educational status. 
Sensitizing emfloyers is being accoit^lished through special workshops in a 
few projects. Since many ex-offenders have below high school level educa- 
tions, many projects are encouraging participants to earn general educa- 
tional diplomas (GEDs) . The Sacramento- Yolo Employment and Training Agency 
sponsors a project which subsidizes the en5>loyment of offenders in the 
Department of corrections and allows up to 10 hours of educational leave 
per week. 

•ost NPSPS projects are not concerned with the type of offense com- 
mitted by the client, and most projects include ex-offender representation 
on staff. Parolees, youthful probationers, female ex-offenders and insti- 
tutionalized clients (inmates) are all population groups which are served 

by NPSPS projects. 

The NPSPS ex-offender projects exhibit some notable features. Two 
of the projects serving female ex-offenders offer housing to the women as 
part of the program. As important as the need for housing is among recent- 
ly released female prisoners, employment projects aimed at this group have 
not traditionally offered housing assistance. At least one of the institu- 
tion-based training projects plans an intensive follow-up effort (Macomb 
County Community Service Agenc>-) . Follow-up is widely recognized as impor- 
ta- - b**i- infrequently performed for institutionalized individuals. 

Rural Projects 

Very few rural projects were selected for funding under NFSPS. 
Regions I,* H, and III funded one each and Region IX funded tw>>. Grant 
awards ranged from $164,065 to $283,433. Rural pronect? are liFtod below; 



♦This project was cancelled early. 
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RURAL PROJECTS 

Rftqion I * 
Mon« 

Lawrence County, New York — Assistant Manager and Agricultural Worker 
Program 

Region III 

Richmond Area Manpower SystttRs Mc^ile Education and Training 
Program 

Regions IV - VIII 
None 

Keqion IX 

Tulare and Kirrj C:>unties Conqprehensive Manpower Agency Job Training 
for Rural women 

City of Merced Manpower Development — New Career Opportunities for 
Economically Disadvantaged Rural Women 

Region X 
None 



.Of the four existing rxiral projects, the Richmond Area Manpower 
Planning System contract provides mobile vocational assessment vans, the 
Lawrence County, New York project is retraining rural residents for farm . 
jobs and two projects, both in California, are aimed at preparing rural 
women to enter the job market. The prime sponsors for these projects 
are the Tulare and King Counties Comprehensive Manpower Agency and the 
City Qf Merced Manpower Depairtaient* 

As a group# the rural projects are least likely to aim for place- 
ments ♦ The primary services offered by rural NPSPS projects include work 
experience, on the job training # classroom or remedial education and work 
orientation ♦ The projects for rural women focus on preparing women for new 
career opportunities, many of which are nontraditional . These include free- 
way maintenance* police and fire protection, auto mechanics* wastewater 
treatment, etc- Women are also instructed in building assertiveness and 
self-esteem, clarifying values and coping with the world of ^^wrk (inter- 
view skills, budget management, etcJ • The Tulare and Xing Counties pro- 
i€*rt offers this type of training for one day each week, while the Merced 
pro-^evt cffi^r^K it. intensively in the first three weeks of the project. 



Richmond* 8 effort focuses on transportAtipn and inadequate educa** . 

tion a$ the primary barriers to e«5>loytnent among rural residents • This 
project renovated ^md fcustomi^ed vans which make daily visits to rural 
work^training sites and other points in the community • The vans are 
staffed by experienced teachers who provide remedial education and GED 
preparation, as well jls training necessary for survival in the world of 
work* Programmed instructional materials are also available for individ** 
'ualised use* 

The fourth rural project works with both prospective employers (such 
as owners of large dairj^ farms or farm cooperatives) and displaced farm 
laborers in upstate .New York. Thirty young adults are beir.g trained to 
orerate modem farm machinery, while 20 others are being trained to manage 
large farming operations* Twenty owner/managers are also receiving super- 
visor^' and 30b- restructuring training. 

Older Workers' Pr ojects 

Fiv«i :rPSP$ grants were awarded to prime sponsors for projects tar- 
aetted or. older workers. Reqions II, IV, VI, VII, and VIII awarded one 
.iranc each, at an averaae cost of $218,000. Projects servino predc.niriantly 
cider workers axe listed below; 
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OLDER WORKEKSPROJECTS 



R eg lor, I 
None 



Region II 

Hew -York Balance-cf-State — Home Health Aide Training Program 

Region III 
None 

Region IV 

Lee County Beard of Commissioners — HEART (Health Educatioi. and 
Rehablli^.atlOI. Training) Program 

Regj^on V 
None 

Reel on VI 



:rt'ater Fort Worth Manpower Consortium — Older Workers Jol Tramina 
and Employment Program 

Region VII 

City oi Wichita Cider Workers' Training and Em: *.o\nrtcnt Prograr. 

Rf.-gio;: ^^11 

Weld CouiTtv CETA :*or.xor Aidt.- Program 

Ke ^ic»ns T.X ^ X 
None 



Most of the ptojet^t^ involve subcx>ntractual administrative as well 
as service delivery ^arrangements. 

Two projects, sponsored by New York Balance-of-State and Lee County # 
Florida, focus specifically on training older persons as homemaker or health 
aides to assist other elderly persons confined to their homes. In Lee 
County, Florida, tne •'HEART" (Health Education and Rehabilitation Training) 
program is using Title III funding to expand its award-winning format to 

« 

cover a younger age group (45-55 years) . The first six weeks entail class- 
room training; the second six weeks combine work experience and classroom 
training. An unexpected finding is that many trainees are qualifying for 
nurses aide or orderly certificates as a result of their training. Many 
are therefore taking full-time jobs in hospitals and nursing homes in addi- 
tion to working in private homes. 

Two other projects offer more general covmseling and placement 
assistance for elderly peri^ons who may have been forced into early retire- 
ment. The Wichita, Kansas project is administered by Senior Services, Inc. 
(SSI) which shares office space with the CETA prime sponsor. Through their 
subcontractual arrangement, SSI now employs an "Int.easive Manpower Spe- 
\ cilistV to provide vocational services such as job coxmseling^ %wrk orien- 
) tation and job development to CETA eligible clients who are 55 or older. 
Jobs are being sought in occupational areas of net positive demand, such 
as electronics, health care, and machine operav.ions. The Greater Fort 
Worth Manpower Consortitixn offers a variety of job training* referral and 
placement services to workers aged 45 or older. 

All of these projects provide some form of transportation assis- 
tance, a major obstacle in the training, placement and retention of older 
workers. One project (Wichita, Kansas) may offfer automobile mileage reim- 
bursements, while another (HEAR?) takes training into outlying areas. A 
third project (New York State) hires a transportation aide. 

The final NPSPS project for older workers aims to coordinate exist- 
ina services for the elderly and provide them with information concerning 
thesf- f^ervjreF* W*>ld County, Colorado's modest grant of $37,520 pays the 
warjos of i sriiior citizen coordinator? who provide these infomwation and 
referral s'/rv^r-^r for other 'elderly persons in the community. As with the 
••HEAFT** zraQTiii: , tra?; jitoif-'-rt ref. resents an expansion of an existing pro- > 
qran • 

1/ * 
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staff members of a few projects indicated that Title III fund* 
in9 enabled them to serve a If.rger elderly population than could be 
served under Title I. lorty-five to 55 year olds are newly served in thji 
expanded **REABT** program. The Fort Worth placement project is serving 
elderly clients 55 years of age- and over as a consequence of i:he special 
grant. 

Other Projects 

t 

Three regions chose other target groups for services xinder NPSFS# 
as listed below: 

OTHER PROJECTS 

Keg ion I 

Bridgeport Manpower Consortium — Voucher Program for ui Exhaustees 

Regions Il-^fi III 
None 

Region IV 

State o^ South Carolina Governor's Office — English for EnHPloyment 
Program for Indo«»Chinese Refugees 

Region V 

Cleveland Area Western Reserve Manpriwer Consortium — Child Abuse 
Service Program 

Regions VI - X 
None 



Region I funded a voucher system for unenqployment insurance ex- 
haustees « Citing the large number of persons who have been 6ut of work 
for long periods of time and who have exhausted all regular and supplemen- 
tal UI benefits f the Bridgeport Manpower Consortium offers a maximum sti- 
pend of $1000 to eligible exhaustees for training and support services « 

Region IV is operating an "English for Enqaloyment** project for 
Vietnamese refugees* Intensive vocational and personal counseling is also 
offered, along with support services which include transportation, medical 
examinations and ("hild care* As prime sponsor # the State of South Carolina 
subcontracts with several public agencies to provide the needed services. 
These agencies include the Indo-Chinese Refugee Agency (part of the Depart- 
ment of Social Services) # the Job Service, the state departments of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Adult Education* 
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A social experittten.t is being sponsored with Titled ITl NPSPS fund- 
ing in R«oion V. The Clev«i*nd Area Western Reserve Consortium has sub- 
contracted with the Child Abupe Service Program in Cleveland to provide 
employment services to 300 CETA eligible parents of neglected or abused 
children. Services include cotinseling, skill training, education and jcA 
development. The project is being conducted in conjunction W4.th a research 
study to test t^e hypothesis that lac< of employment pr underemployment 
are significant contribawing factor** in the incidence of adult child abuse. 

In the next section of this report, project suwroaries are arranged 
'in groups by segment, in the following order: » 

1. Women 

2. Handicapped 

3. Youth 

4. Ex-offenders 
5* Rural 

6. Older Workers 

7. Other 

Within each seginant^ sutmna^ lee are arranged in order of DOI* region^ with 
Region I projects first* 

It should be noted that all summaries are de reived from grant mater- 
ials and telephone calls only* Although information in the sumroaries has 
been verified by project directors, outcome data in particular should be 
considered preliminary* 

Unfauniliar abbreviations found in the bodies of the summaries usu- 
ally refer to the project* s name, which is printed in full at the top of 
the page. Other abbreviations found in the text include (in alphabetical 
order) : 

• AFDC - Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

• DVR - Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 

• ES - Employment Service 

• FT - Full-time 

• GED - High School Equivalency' certificate 

• OJT - Or; th Job Training 

• PD - Pro,Tect: Director 



• P£ - Prime Sponsor 
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• IKE • ?«iblle 8«zvie« aqployntnt 

• WIN - Work Xne«ntiv« Fxogtraai 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

City of •o«ton# Mayer's Ottic% 

of^COQowret and Nanpoiicr 
5 Ooane St* , Boston # MA 
Jannls John 
617^723-3360 ' 



PROJECT 

Montradltional Occupations Projact 
Boston, yWcA, 140 Clarendon St* $ Boston, MA 
Vivian Guilfoy 
617-536-2 169 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Racrults, 
praparas and placaa 100 Title I woili&n 
in nontraditional training and/or 
as^loyment* Develops and tests activity 
fonnatSt learning e)qperiences\ and 
materials to meet needs of target 
group* Participants %rork in building 
maintenance field— * s on classrocm 
instruction in constx action, carpentry, 
plastering, painting, papering and 
electricity /mechanics; %iorksite ex- 
periences! occupational fitness; and 
career counseling* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: improve 
occupational options of low-income 
%iomen* Design, pilot and evaluate 
special recruitment materials, training 
formats, and placement efforts as an 
innovative intervention model for Title 
I women. Placement goals: unsubsidised 
or subsidised employment within 4 to 6 
weeks or enrollment in nontraditional 
training within 6 weeks. 

ORGANIZATION: Bos^ton YWCA, subcon- 
tractor, is responsible for conducting 
the project* Board of Directors is all 
female. YWCA is experienced in occupa- 
tional counseling and training for 
wMien and minorities* 

STAFFING: Project Director, trainer, 
counselor, assistant counselor, project 
developer assistant— all full-time. 
Evaluator and clerk typist, part-time* 
4 part-time training instructors and 
work e)q>.erience trainers* 

BUDGET: 

Personnel: $125,043 

Worksite Trainers: 13^000 
Instructional/Occupancy Costs: 30,582 

Office/Other Costs: 5,300 

Overhead: 21 ,483 

YWCA- Subtotal $ 196 , 008 

Allowances fir Support Services: $179,212 

CETA Central Administra* rcn: 24,780 

YWCA Subtotal: 196,008 

PROJECT TOTAL: $400,000 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Title I subcontractors are given flyers 
to distribute to female clients* 
Neighborhood Eir^loyment Centers recruit* 
Flyers/materials are distributed to 
clients through comnunity agencies, 
churches, %iomen*s groups in locations 
frequented by low-incMtie %ioiiien* YWCA 
serving 40-50% white, 30-50% black, 
20-30% Hl^P^^lc^ 10% other minorities* 

AC?nvrnES: intake: Information is 
taken on demography, educational and 
work background I clients given reading 
and math tests; attitudes on nontradi- 
tional w^rk are assessed; a single 
contract between participant and 
project is drafted* Program provides 
> hands-on training, physical fitness 
training^ %iork experience with mainten- 
ance personnel in large urban office 
and apartment buildings, persuasion/ 
advocacy model for job development and 
placement* Allowances for 16 weeks of 
training pluf stipends as needed for 
day care and transportation* Program 
provides career and personal counseling 
within the framework of the contracts, 
including information, guidance 
and referral* Pollow«-up interviews 
held 6 weeks after termination* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: of June 22 (60 
days after graduation of first group), 
26 of the 32 con^leted training* 80% 
placed in nontraditional jobs or in 
further training* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: The program has 
found that women can be placed in 
nontraditional occupations, at $3*00 to 
$7*57 an hour* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Program designed to 
maximize replic^bility— its con^onent 
parts (recruitments training, counseling, 
work experience and placement) should 
be replicable by any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Manual: 
information reports and backup materials* 
Final report* Curriculum* 

DURATION OF GRANT: November U I97fc 
to December 31, 1977* 



PRIM^ SPONSOR 

Hillsborough County Human Develop* 
ti^nt Administration 

P.O. Box 416 

Manchester # New Hampshire 
Peter Kling 



PROJECT 

Southern Mew Hampshire Services 

Training Program (WpiMn) 
RFp #5, Daniel Webster Highway 
South Bedford, Hew Han^shire 
Cathy Humphrey 

603-669-^0701 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: intensive 
job development in nontraditional 
occupational areas with the goal of 
developing OJT training contracts in 
the private sector for 67 woiMn« 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: The 
goals of the project are to increase 
the vocational skills of 67 low^income 
women through training sessions # 
enhance the employability of that 
target population, provide an avenue 
for upward job mobility^ place 75% of 
program participants in permanent 
employment positions through the 
retention clause in the OJT contracts 
with empire rs and encourage affirmative 
action through orientation sessions 
with OJT employers* 

ORGANIZATION: The Southern New 
Hampshire Service is the administrative 
unit of CGTA for the County and is 
responsible for administering and 
supervising the project* 

STAFFING: All four staff are full-time 
employees* Their titles are director # 
assistant di rector # counselor^ job 
developer* 

BUDGET: 

Administration: $ 40., 500 
Training: 121,940 
Services: 40, 168 

$202,608 

RtXRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
clients are referred from state and 
local welfare offices, employer •s 
personnel offices and women's organi- 
zations* 

ACTIVITIES: Tne staff counselor provides 
the intaKe interview which reviews the 
educational attainment and work history 
of the clxent* Optional testi. g is 
sometimes undertaken* Tests include 
and Kuder Occupational Interest 
Surveys* Tne project provides OJT m 
non-union durable aoods industries as 



job development, job placement and job 
preparedness counseling* Clients can 
gain assistance in obtaining additional 
educati^al training* Transportation, 
day care and other support services are 
available* Job counselors monitor 
progress at OJT sites bimonthly* 
Monthly in-depth counseling sessions 
related to training are also done# 
Crisis counseling is. available on an 
^as needed^ basis* Bnployers are 
contacted in 7, 30, 90, and 180 day 
intervals* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 39 clients are 
being served* An accurate assessment of . 
placements will be undertaken in 
September* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Dropout rate has 
been high and some women have missed 
job interviews* Others are reluctant 
to go into the jobs that they have been 
trained for or do not stay at those 
jobs* In addition, it has been difficult 
to find OJT slots* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Can be replicated 
by any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, 1976 
to September 30, 1977* 
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PHIME SPONSOR ( 


PROJECT 1 


we8tche8ter«»Putnam Consort ixini 


Nontraditional Jobsi Program 


Employment and Training Adbidnistration 


170 East Post Road 


Westchester County Office Building 


' Whlt« Plains, New York 


White Plains, New York 


Jody Pster, Administrator 


Keith Drake 


914-6«2-3415 


914*682«»2890 





BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: These 
funds supplement a Career Resource 
Center offering women comprehensive 
support in making nontradition^l career 
choices, by providir^g OJT or work 
experience or classroom training/educa^ 
tion on an individual basis# 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Goals 
articulated for the Center: to enroll 
540 women; to place 270 in nontradi-* 
tional jobs; and to create 15 job* 
sharing slots for 30 women « 

ORGANIZATION: The prime sponsor 
operates the program, which utilizes 
the already^existing Career<*Resource 
Center* Prime Sponsor gives on-line 
coordinator great freedom in operations^ 

STAFFING: Program administrator 
(full«»tiine) ; 1 full«*time and 3 part«»time 
career counselors; 1 job developer # 1 
full«»time secretary, and student intern 
for additional clerical support « 

BUDGET: This program is one component 
of overall Women's Career Resource 
Center# and much in facilities and 
services is donated, but this money is 
channelled to whole center « 



Administration: 
Allowances: 
Participant Benefits: 
Training: 
Services: 



$ 40,113 
129,495 
20,505 
171,987 
37,900 
$400 r 000 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Special outreach to AFDC, WIN recipients, 
minorities, older women and school 
dropcuts* Trainees are all disadvantaged* 
T^tdy seem to fall into two groups-*-»those 
^t )dve been chronically disadvantaged 
ani those who are recently divorced* 

ACTIVITIES: strong-Campbell Interest 
Inventory if needed* Vocational Coun- 
selors assess work history* Career 
information workshops and conferences; 
30b search skills workshops; classroom 



training in nontradi tional fields by 
stipend; OJT' work experience slots* 
Job board, talent bank (for women 
interested in job sharing arrang^^ments) , 
and resource library « Assertiveness 
training and consciousness raising 
groups, other counseling* 30 day 
follow-up for clients; ?0 day with 
employers # 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of May 5, 65 
women in training with Title III 
stipends; 15 in public service slots, 
20 in OJT and 30 in skills. One 
unsubsidised placement « 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Project feels 
satisfied by the total number served by 
host Center* Difficult to separate 
Title III funds, clients, services and 
statistics from those of overall Center 
program* Project delayed until February 
due to **internal problems*** 

REPLICATION ISSUES: MPSPS funding 
supplements larger facility, adding 
stipenca available to CETA-eligible 
client* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: December 1, 
1976 to November 30, 1977* 
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^RIME SPONSOR 

Monmouth Co\anty^ Board of Chosen 

Preenolders, Hall of Records 
East Mam Street # Freehold, New Jersey 
Harry larrisoh, Jr* & Jane G» Clayton 
201-431-7384 ' ^ 



PROJECT 

Training for Women in Nontradition^l 
Jobs 

Monmouth County CETA 
Gloria Ptanklin, Coordinator 
20 1-542-5400 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: This 
progra»Ti offers 110 women training # 
counseling^ and assistance in their job 
search # focussing *on sales fields 
traditionally occupied by men* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
enroTl 55 women in each of two Succes*' 
sive 26 week sessions and, expecting an 
attrition of 10, to prepare 100 women 
to enter labor market competitive with 
men« 

ORGANIZATION: Coordinated by the 
prime sponsor, with a subgrant to 
BrooKviale College Women's Center, which 
conducts classes and counseling, and 
subcontracts other services as needed, 
with the prime sponsor's approval. 

STAFFING: Pull-time employees: 
(1) the coordinator # a CETA staff woman 
with experience in nontraditional 
training and placement for women; (2) a 
personal and vocational counselor 
(MSW), and (3) a clerk. Additional, 
nelp from PSE receptionist. 

BUDGET: 

Administration: 5> 34,250 

{including S21,U00 
for salaries) 

ni lowances : 1 1 1 # 320 

Training: 19,800 
Services 37 ,300 

( subcontracts, / $202, 670 

testing, e.g»/ 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Recruitment by service agent, referral 
and :eguiar CETA intake centers. 
Client profile of first session is as 
expected: 55% are heads of housenold 
•HON;; most are hign school graduates 
d^ed 2v-4&: about two-tmrds are 
vnite. \^ 

ACTIVITIES: Orie weeK orientatioz. 
;r.r4.uaes forr.ir.g consciousness raisina 
ar.i asseYtiveness training groups ano, 
f.M ever/ ^*llep.t^ sales-relevant tests 
frocr trie Career Center. Ten weeks* 
course witn invited instructors m 
general salesmansruf ; 2 more wee<s 



specialization in auto sales, or parts 
sales # or heavy appliance/ luxury 
goods Final 11 weeks of ^oh club with j 
peer and counseling support in ^ob ^ 
search; clients continue receiving 
allowances for 4 weeks. Client places 
herself • Vocational and personal 
counseling available throcghout 22 
weeks; concurrent consciousness 
raising and assertiveness training 
group meetingss^ No client-oriented 
follow-up after employment. Program 
tracks clients at 3 months to evaluate 
p-ograro effectiveness* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: First session not 
con5>leted as of May* Of 26 enrolled, 2 
left to take Dobs, another is on a 
temporary leave of absence. 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Behind schedule: 
first class started March 28. Program 
has been intensified: shortened 
orientation; added funds for taming; 
course shortened from 26 to 20 weeks # 
split to 4 groups; staggered with 6-8 
weeV overlap* ^^plied for time exten- 
sion to take 5th group • Goals remain 
the same. 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Previous grant to 
Brookdale College Women's Center funded 
similar program, developed their 
expertise and resource library. 
Otherwise appears highly replicable* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: i^veloped 
own curricula; photocopies available. 
Produced synopis of program f->r local 
employers. 

DURATION OF GRANT: /^ici. i. iv77 
to February 2b, 



FRIME SPONSOR 

B«r9«n County Board of Chostn Fr#e« 

holders 
Administration .Bulldi4K|f 
Hacksnsack, Naw Jarsay 
Jaramiah 0*Connor# Praaholdar Director 
201-342-35 12 

BRIEF ?ROJECT DESCRIPTION: Program 
for woman # includes use of voucher 
system, with emphasis on nontraditional 
fields and self-help. It offers 
intensive counseling and peer support 
in career choice* purchase of training 
^*<*^nd services and job search^ 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
achieve 90 direct placements # and 305 
indirec. placements in unsubsidized 
jobs; to provide 108 economically 
da sadvantaged women with voucher funds 
for training and life assistance* 

ORGANIZATION: Program a<hdnistered 
by Bergen County^ Community Action 
Program {BCCWP)# whose Director of 
Operations oversees the Women's Jobs 
Program Coordinator* Services and 
training contracted from Bergen Com- 
munity College and other agencies* 

STAFFING: Nine full-time personnel: 
coordinator; 2 senior o^nselors^ 1 
counselor; 1 secretary; 1 intake 
counselor; 1 child care worker; 1 
developer; [senior counselor # 2 
counselors # 1 child care worker 
part«»time staff] 



job 



BUDGET:* 

Admi ni str at ion 

(including $26,775 
for salaries) 
Allowances: 
Participant Wages 

and Benefits 
Training: 
Client Ser\ices; 



$ 52.940 



111, Z2 

28,088 
136,304 
67,329 
$396,183 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Aggressive outreach with publicity and 
pu> c appearances; referrals through 
CET#* and local service agencies* IVo 
types of clients whose socioeconomic 
status differ: middle and upper income 
women, and lower income women (85%)* 

ACTIVITIES: Greatest program emphasis: 
career choice thorugh career counseling 
and exploration* Each eligible woman 



PROJECT 
Women Working 
CAP/Women^s Jobs Program 
90 Main Street 
Hackensack, Mew Jersey 
Judy Murphy 
201-342-5582 



receives a fixed sum voucher which she 
must budget, purchasing training and 
other servic s of her choice* Intensive 
counseling i. integral to entire i^rogram, 
including assertiveness training, goal 
setting, resxime %nriting, interviewing 
techniques and a Job Clxib, all of which 
are available to both voucher and non- 
voucher clients* A free child care center 
and a Job Resource Center were created for 
this program* Clients are contacted by 
mail or phone to determine their current 
employment status* Those who have been 
placed in jobs may take part in an ongoing 
workshop designed to solve on-the-job 
problems* \ 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of May 9, 43 . 
clients have found unsubsidised employsient* 
Project expects to attain all goals after 
average enrollment of 7 months (except 
percentage placed in nontraditional 
fields)* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Client resistance to 
nontraditional jobs; fewer job opportuni- 
ties than expected; difficulty in out- 
reaching to appropriate clients* Started 
as a center for all women, so problems 
produced by having women so diverse in 
socioeconomic status, education, and 
needs* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Voucher system for 
disadvantaged women easily replicated 
with cooperative agencies; need single 
facility with meeting space' and resource 
library; workshops adaptable to other 
population segments* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Coordinator 
has thorough documentation not yet analysed, 
as well as standard reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October l, 1976 
was date funds were received, although 
program did not officially open until 
January 3, 1977, to December 31, 1977* 



ERLC 



PRIME SPONSOR 
Middlesex County Freeholders 

133 Church Street 

Mew Brunswick. Mew Jersey 
\ .Thomas Molydeux 
\ 201-246-6920 

\ ♦ 

BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: An intern- 
Ship training program for women to 
prepare for management level positions, 
offering formal classroom training and 
supervised work* concurrently ♦ 

MAJOR GOAI.S AND OBJECTIVES: To 
enroll 40 women, and place majority of 
thai.) in positions in nontraditional 
occupations, at management levels* 

ORGANIZATION: prime Sponsor subgrants 
to Rutgers* Labor Education Center, 
which operates program, with cooperation 
of groups representative of labor, 
management, government, education and 
women* 

STAFFING: Three full-time staff: 
director, assistant director, placement 
counselor, educational and social 
services cbunselor* CETA. provides 2 
clerical positions and a job placement 
aide through Public Service Employment 
(PSE)* 

* 

BUDGET: Ma^or modification pending 
DOL approval, requests $40,000 addi- 
tional for support stipends* 

Administration: $ 35,382 

Allowances: 4*1,046 
Participants Benefits: 1,146 
Training: 40,887 
Services: 61 ,851 

$180,312 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
CETA office refers applicants* Must be 
at least 18 years old, function at 
minimum of 8th grade equivalence* 
Screen about 200 to accept 40* Age and 
racially dlvcrsi^* 

ACTIVITIES. ^ :mr week orientation to 
introduce participant to Labor Educa- 
tion Center (LEO; and counsel, assess, 
administer tests and interest inven- 
tories* Included intensive formal 
classroom training* Approximately 680 
hours of specialized classes; 33 weeks 
of internship site experience, and 
onsite 30b counseling* This 33 weeks 
consists of 4 days on internship site 
and one day at LEC for classroom 

ERLC 



PROJECT 

Women^s Educational Advancement and 

Career Development Program 
Labor Education Center, Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Barbara Dubin, Director 
201-932-9005 



crainmg/group counseling* Job develop- 
ment activities include job restructuring 
workshops for employers* The internship 
aspect combining OJT and classroom 
insures practical discussion of realities, 
and gives clients visibility to employers; 
Individual and group counseling of 
every phase of program* Medical and 
housing, referral, child care, transpor- 
tation aid through CETA and/or LEC* 30 
day and 6 month follow-up* All interns 
will be members of Rutgers Alumni 
Association to insure continued access 
and input to program* Plan long-term 5 
year follow-up evaluation on interns* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of May 9, 34 
of 40 clients remain in the 33 week 
program* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: if women with 
special problems had been identified 
^earlier and screened out or referred 
elsewhere, program would have run more 
smoothly* On the positive side, many 
women have changed their self-images 
and are on the verge of obtaining 
leadership/managerial positions they 
would have never considered previously* 
Should not have been Title III project: 
stipends too low* Should have been 
funded through Public Service Employment 
(PSE) so that training allotment was 
commensurate with responsibility* 
Director hired 2 months afte; scheduled 
start-up* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Program based 
on earlier effort at LEC* With docun^enta- 
tion, could be adopted elsewhere but 
modified to suit participants* needs* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: VI an 
complete documentation at year's 
end* 

DURATION OK GRANT: N<^vemheT 1, 
1976 to December 31, 1977* (Prciect 
was modi f led* ) 




PRIME SPONSOR 

C:ty of Wiltra. .ton, Delaware 
1000 Kang St* # 

Irungtor., Delaware 
Kevin McGonegai 
3C2-571-4285 



PROJECT 

Women* s Nont raditional Prograrr. 

800 French St» 

Wi Imington, Delaware 

Marti Wailes 

302^571-4285 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Pro3ecf s 
empnasis is on support group and 
individual counseling while placing 
women in training programs and PSE» 
Counseling groups are 8 weeks, 2 days a 
week, 2 1/2 hours a day* Individual 
counseling is daily* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 

encourage women to seek trainin^j and 
employment in nontraditional areas; to 
develop 3;^r opportunities for them 
WMC!] lead to careers and higher wages* 
Tne aoal is to serve 95 with 76 entering 
er.pl oynent during tne course of the 
year* 

ORGANIZATION: Women's unit is one 
section of the Divison of Manpower 
Develop: -.-nt. Department of Personnel, 
City of Wilmington* 

STAFFING: 2 Counselors: a trainin*j 
coordinator ani her counseling assistant, 
'j secretary/ record keeper* 

BUDGET: A modification is currently 
boma neaotiated* 



Administration: 
Allowances I 
Wages: 
rr:.nges! 
Training : 
Serva ce : 



$ 30,000 
16,888 
34,309 
8,179 
38,082 
22,5*2 



$150,000 

Tvotal as cf March 31, 1977» 

RKCRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
heferials from tivision of Manpower 
Development* -initreach by letter md 
teiepnone tc all women or. fxle i their 
cffictr to mforr. tneir of tne prograum» 
Av*>tdcje participants are 18~5& years 
.•i, McjK S':noc. -iipioiud, SOt black and 
: ♦•a 1 of nt.vjser.old with at least one 



ACTIVITIES: Intake: Dy Division of / 
Manpower Development* Testing: vocatiotial 
aptitude tests as necessary by employment 
services* Vocational training : most 
traininq is done at Wilmington Skills 
Center m ship fitting, auto mechanics, 
pipe fitting, building maintenance, 
welding, carpentri', machine operation, 
and pre-apprenticeship electrician 
training* Math tutoring is also 
available* Other services: tool, 
incentive and transportation allowances 
and purchase of safety apparel as 
necesary are available* Follow-up: 
includes telephone and personal 
contact during the ea;:ly weeks on a ^ob 
and remains openended. Also telephone ^^^^ 
contact with the employer i5? jjj^tttr^riied 
for counseling and fo-liow-vip* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of March, 1977, 
65 served, 24 completed, 18 in jobs, 4 
in public seryice employment, 31 in 
classroom training, 8 xn counseling* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Principle problem 
has been the lack of available existing 
training programs for women to atten-^. 
in the Wilmington area* Major probl^^ms 
IS high unemployment rate in Wilmington* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Repl icat ion 
requires skilh training programs 
elsewhere in the area* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: a short 
nistory will be available as well a? a 
videotape of the experiencer. of the 
first class of ship fiutors* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, 1976 
to September 30, 19*77. Kequestmg a 3 
month extension cf st^rvicei not tun^is* 



PRIME SPONSOR 

Department of Manpower Services 
40S7 Chain Bridge Road 
Fairfax, Virginxa 
Michael Gilbert 
703-691-3221 - 



PROJECT 

Special Employment Opportunities for Women 
3536 Carline Springs Road 
Fairfax, Virginia 
MSv Iris Rache 

703-820-03 1 0 ^ 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Thxs 
program recruxtl|||||^e I eligible women 
for tifainxng in nontraditional jobs it 
three iareas: real estate/property 
management, home appliance repair, 
computer repair # Orientation and 
counseling focus on work habits and job 
interviewing techniques^ OJT contracts 
are negotiated with empl<y/ers# 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: The 
ma 3 or goals of the project are to train 
and place 50-100 women in 3 nontradi- 
txonal unsubsidised jobs in stable 
industries with career advancement 
opportunities; to develop or demonstrate 
specialized techniqeus to assess 
interest, aptitudes of women; to 
publicize positive work experience of 
women in nontraditional jobs; to assist 
women with making adjustments to work 
demands and all-male environments of 
nontraditional jobs« 

ORGANIZATION: Operated by prime 
sponsor « Representation from NOW, 
Women* s Counseling Center and local 
women's organization make up the 
Women's Advisory Councils 

STAFFING: Project Director, 2 counselors, 
1 ^ob development specialist, all 
full-time* 3 intake people, 1 assessment 
counselor, 1 counselor for housing 
roanagement, 1 women's counselc , all 
part-time* \ 

BUDGET: Title ill pays only for 2 
counselors and 1 30b developer* 



Administration: 

Allowances: 

Wages: 

Fringe: 

Training: 

Services: 



$ 59,95d 
17,050 
49,700 
2,900 
.55,900 
64,500 



$300,000 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFP.iL: 
Approximately 150 women on prograir's 
waiting list were contacted by phone 
and mail* More women will be recruited 
through ImKages with various women's 
groups and agencies the area^ 



Clients are older women entering labor 
force after having raised families and 
younger women with high school or college 
educations who may have more clear idea 
of occupational goals # 

ACTIVITIES: Assessment of occupational 
ctxnpatability through standardized tests 
<ABLE, KUDER, ^tc*), educational background, 
work history and industry requirements* 
Counselors and enrollees work together to 
identify resource to achieve goals ♦ 
Vocational training: formal OJT contracts 
were negotiated with employers* * Frecuency 
and duration of training sessions d- . 
on practices of individual employers* 
Other services: child care, healthy care, 
transportat.ion provided* Counseling is 
an ongoing function with emphasis on 
efficiently dealing with stereotyped 
attitudes at work sites and building 
confidence thirough weekly workshops and 
group and individual discussons* Follow- 
up: monthly meetings are held with 
counselor, employer and trainee to assess 
progress and reinforce project staff 
support to both clients and employers ♦ • 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of May, 1977, 
53 clients were m OJT* It is expected 
their training will be completed sometime 
in August* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: women in computer 
training were experiencing anxiety about 
math and physics* Response was to 
develop a very strong support group* 
Housing roanagement training runs a full 
year* Therefore, 15 clients are being 
transferred to Title I* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replicable by any 
rime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Evaluative 
documents will be available at end of 
program* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1 , 1976 to 
September 30, 1977* 



If! . 



PRIME SPONSOR 
ife%Nird ltenpo%i«r QounciX 
6S0 North Andres Avenue 
Pt. Lauderdale, Florida 
Jeanette Overgard 
305-765-4545 



PROJECT 

Women's Preedom of Career caioice 
650 North Andrews Avenue 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Jeanette Overgard 
305-765-4545 



. BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION : A research 
project designed to test the workshop 
and voucher programs* These program 
components serve as vehicles for entry 
into jobs (not necessarily nontraditional) 
A control group from Title I will be 
observed an<? cottqpared to a group of 50 
women who participate in the workshop 
but not the voucher component, and 150 
who participate in both* ^ 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
increase the rangevpf career choices of 
participants* To identify types of 
training most preferred by women and 
their relative success; to identify 
.training programs and employers who are 
most responsive; to evaluate relative 
cost-effectiveness of the program and 
the training methods. Plan to serve 
200 clients* 

ORGANIZATION: Project functions as a 

axrly autonomous division of Itaining 
and Employment Administration. Project 
coordinator involved in community work 
with women •s groups and has represented 
the project on panels and symposia* 

STAFFING: Project coordinator/counselor; 
contracts analyst; research assistant; 
secretary; 2 counselors^ all full-time. 



BUDGET: 

Administration : 

Allowances : 

Wages and Fringes; 

Training: 

Services: 



$ i4,3r> 
48,677 
100 963 
52,909 
37,138 

$300,000 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
All participants come from Title I 
program* During a 3 day Title I 
orientation fcr new clients the project 
iS presented c*s an available option. 
Partxc^.p^^^-^ volunteer* Clients are 
under iu or over 40, not hxan scriool 
graduates # and have little work 
experience • 



ACTIVITIES: intake: Formal testing 
offered and provided to those women who 
desire it. Selif-assessment during a 5 
day workshop* Vocational Training: 
after two week workshop^ 60 participants 
provided with vouchers to select directly 
the vocational courses of their choic** 
(public or private). 60 participants 
given vouchers to obtain directly OJT 
positions in the private sector. Job 
seeking skills sessions held. 30 partici- 
pants given vouchers to develop public 
service employment jobs. Responsibility 
for 30b placement rests with participant. 
Other services: c oup counseling^ 
assertiveness training^ and indi>ridual 
counseling for those requesting it. 
AlsOf child care vouchers^ medical 
serviciflb and transportation. Follow-up: 
regular 30-60-90 day contacts; 90 day 
follow-up test on assertiveness; 30 
day follow-up on job satisfaction; 
newsletter published to maintain contact; 
coxinseling always available. 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 115 clients served; 
none have yet completed. 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Little success 
with apprenticeship programs since local 
construction market is depressed. 
Participants have been slow to identify 
OJT opportunities. Vtorkshop has been 
very successful* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Can be replicated 
by any prime sponi>or. The Program 
Evaluation Component is designed to 
answer numerous research quest 10ns ^ and 
requires staff with research skills. 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: H^^e 
put together an extensive research design 
and a slide show presentation. Will 
write a rep^^^t on research results and 
may publish a monograph; • 



DURATION OF GRAMT: jctober i . 
to September 3u# 19*^7. 



1^^/ f: 



FRir 



PRIMESPONSOR 

Mem^ni ••Shelby County Consortium 
202 Union Avenue # Mttmphis# T«nnessM 
Shtman 01 ton 

901-525-5550 x 257 



PROJECT 

Nontradltional Jobs for Women 
202 Union Avenue # Memphis # Tennessee --^ 
Sherman Olson 
yOI-525-5550 x 223 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: mis is a 
44 week training program in ait condition- 
ing maintenance and repair and a 3 
month program in commissioned sales 
training completed by counseling and 
physical fitness preparation* There is 
also a career awareneils component for 
young girls, 14-^18, which focuses on 
the availability of nontraditional 
occupations for women and physiral 
fitness training # 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: The 
objectives of program are to improve 
employability by providing attitudinal 
adjustment # suppoxtive services, skill 
'training, ongoing counseling and 
physical strengthening # Originally 
intended to serve 473 and place 165 in 
employment; however, du^ to the cancel«» 
lation of 2 training components, ;his 
has been reduced to a total of 158 
served* 115 are young girls, 43 
women « 

ORGANIZATION: Three agency effort* 
Wages : a female oriented employment 
agency with responsibility for fiscal 
management, counseling and job develops* 
nent« Gxrls Club of Memphis: physical 
fitness programs for women and girlf 
and career awareness and vocational 
coxanselmg for girls 14*18» N^mphxs 
OIC: air conditioning repair and 
maintenance and commissioned sales 
training* All are subcontractors of 
the prime sponso:: ♦ 

STAFFING: The full-time staff i'^cludes: 
1 records clerk, 1 air conditioning 
instructor, 1 sales instructor, 2 
vocational instru^uors, 1 career 
development speci^lisv., 1 physical 
education coordin^wor , 1 athletic 
instructr. 2 counselor/^ob develop* 
ers* Part-time staff includes: 1 air 
conditioning instructor, 3 vocational 
aides, and 1 maintenance r.ian« 

BUDGET: Total budget as of i^vil 1977 
xnrlading ii^ixf ications : 



Administration : 
(includes $7000 
for evaluation) 
Training: 
Services: 
Allowance: 



$ 47,556 



136,699 
12,009 
103,736 
$300, 000 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE; 
Recruitment occurred through use of 

newspaper advertisements and publicity as 

well as through referrals from the 

BKiployment Service # The average client 

is a female 28 years old, black, APDC 

recipient with 2-3 children who has a 

high school degree or GED« 

ACTIVITIFS: Intake was done by phone 
and personal interviews by the wages 
counselors* Clients thei went to the 
Diagnostic Center at Sour.hw«stern for a 
series of diagnostic tests: Benet test of 
comprehension, WAIS, MMl^, administered 
by licensed psychometrists# Memphis OIC 
provided training i^r air conditioning 
repair and maintc;. nance ind in commissioned 
sales* Counseling is an integral part of 
the progran^ Day care and medical services 
are proviaed following Title I guidelines* 
Pcil'^w-up involves contact with client 
ard employer at 30-d0-180 day intervals* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of Apxil, 19/7: 
43 women have been served, 8 women 
received placement services for sales 
jobs, 56 girls served by Girls Club* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: rhey were forced 
to cancel two training components due to 
an unforseen rise in technical advisor 
costs and equipment* A delay in starc^up 
attributable to insufficient preparation 
time and an initial avalanche of applicants 
required the staff to concentrate exclui^- 
ively on intake* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Snoul .: r^i 
by any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: j ta; t 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: Xtcier i- - i: 
October 1977* (Th^>y ar*? c ar r<>: . ; -.•^u* t iut- 
mg a time extension* - 



lYU 



WOMEN 



ERIC 



PRIME SPONSOR 

Louxsville^Jef ferson Oaunty Manpower 

Consortium 
f>2<^ KentucKy Home Ufe Building 
Loui sv X 1 ie , tent uc ky 
Gary Byerly 

502-587^3761 ^ 

BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Train g, 
counseling, and pla crrent services 
with d strong emphiisis on expanding 
opportimities for nontrad^tional 
jobs* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
provide support and counseling for 469 
participants, necessary skill training 
for 59 {OJT for 25, vocational training 
for ^ welding classes for 16); to 
work witn enployers to expand employ- 
ment of women? conduct semi* ars with 
YWCA Kentucky Humanities Council 
Project? assist 230 participants to 
enter employment (at least 25% non- 
traditional)* 

ORGANIZATION: WCA, subgrantee, 
sponsors Creative anployment Project* 
ES office does intake, screening, B<me 
assessment and job bank placement* 

STAFFING: Project director; adminis- 
trative assistant/ counselor ? book- 
keeper j-art-time? clerk tyist; 
re-entry counseling specialist? 
%or.tra-.iit lonal counseling specialist? 
er.f.loynent counselor? job ^developer • 

BUDGET: 



A-ixar.istration : 

Allowances for 
Participants : 

Services fc. Parti- 
cipant Benefits J 

Iraininq : 



$ 44, 173 

80, 1B3 

100,080 
64,32 5 
$288, 76 f 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 

Cc.Tjnur.ity contacts witn education and 
train^nc: centers, iiiterest groups, 
rri«: rcni'S* A is on radio, TV, newspapers. 
Majority 4)4.-44, niost are mgr. school 
uuiudti^s* As of May, 19^^. female 

L 1 n-t •; ? 



PROJECT 

VWCA Creative ttnployment Project 

604 South Ihird Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Betsy Jacobus 
502-585-5561 



ACTIVITIES: CEP counselor assesses 
participants to determine need for 
counseling and whether participant 
should be referred to vocational 
education^ OJT or job developer for 
placement. Aptitude^ achievements 
liteiccy tests or Vocational Preference 
Itest given to participants unsure of a 
vocational direction* Classroom 
training for welders? OJT in nontradi- 
tional jobs with strong prospects for 
retention in the jobs? job development; 
job placements Other services t day 
care and travel allowances, individual 
counseling? job exploration readiness 
(for re-entry group)? assertiveness 
training* Pollow-up: questionnaires 
mailed after 9 months to employed 
former participants and to employers to 
assess satisfaction with project 
services and present job status ♦ 
Participants contracted at 1 months 3 
months # 6 months after placatient* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of May, 378 
clients served? 11 completed training 
(welding class); 82 placed in jobs (34 
nontraditional). 10 of 11 welders 
placed # but only one in weluing* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Bias against 
women in nontraditional jobs strong, 
hard to break into union apprentice 
programs* Snortness of length of 
training nas been a problem* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Requires job 
development activity through direct 
contract with employers: 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: Cx:tober 1, 1976 
to September 30, 1977* 



n ■ xse^-.-j., is, ^4^:^ white, 125 
. ex-of fenders, 14 nandicapped. 



PftlME SPONSOR 

Br^vurd Oounty Board of County Commissioners 
Office of Special Programs 
257S N» Courtney Parkway 
Merritt Island, Florida 
Leland ^ietcalf 

305-432-9480 ^ . 



PROJECT 

Work Opportunities for Women 
Brevard Ooininunity College 
Clearlake Road 
Cocoa 0 Florida 
Marianne Brovm 
305-632-1111 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION : Br e var d 
Community College provides organized 
career counseling and vocational 
training for nontraditional employment 
for women in Brevard County* Die 
vocational education programs are 
pre-existing at the college • The other 
training and counseling programs are 
being established specifically for this 
project* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
increase employment opportunities for 
women in nontraditional occupations by 
providing organized career counseling 
and vocational training, providing 
snort- term classes, seminars, and 
workshops on site with business and 
industry and on- campus, placing 50% of 
participants into further certified 
skill straining at the college, 25% in 
paid /apprenticeship- internship programs 
in t^e county and facilitate 20% into 
thy labor force* The remaining 5% will 
be^ individually counseled and individual 
programs designed for them* 

ORGANIZATION: The program is adminis- 
tered by Brevard Community College* the 
subgrantee* An Advisory Council is 
planned to. serve as the basis for 
establishing cooperative relationships, 
liaison and linkages with other manpower- 
related agencies* They have established 
a referral network with other social 
service agencies and belong to several 
professional organizations* 

STAFFING: Program director (part-time, 
no staff responsibilities); program 
supervisor, program job coordinator, 
program vocational counselor (part-time), 
bookkeeper, faculty and student assistant 
( all part-time) * 



BUDGET: 

Administration ; 
Allowances: 
Training: 
Services: 



S 33,673 
104,4/6 
33, «0? 

S199,9gi 



$17,000 m local monies uave been added* 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Ads are run on radio; flyers used; 
social service agency referrals; some 
drop- ins* 

ACTIVITIES: Testing and interview* 
comprise intake* 60 hour in- class 
intensive front-end career counseling* 
Vocational technical training entry at 
Brevard Oollege (nontraditional ;)obs)* 
Aprenticeship- internship program within 
Brevard County* Individual counseling 
as needed* Job r* Iated seminars and 
workshops for women* Classes in 
management techniques for underemployed 
women* Individualized counseling or 
testing to determine aptitudes and 
interests of women seeking upward 
mobility* Other services Include child 
care, transportation allowances, 
medical services as required, special 
uniform or tool allowance, necessary 
OJT insurance* No follow-up unless 
there are problems* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: ^40 clients served* 
18 completed training* 16 placed in 
jol^s* 2 not employed and looking* 16 
stiXl at first placement* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Project is 
getting good cooperation from business 
and college* Dropout rate is very low* 
Have had problems organizing the 
apprentice OJT program, and it is 50% 
completed* Advisory Council has been 
established, but WOW contracted 288 
businesses by mail and visited 95* Are 
on schedule tor training goals and have 
placed almost all of those completing 
training* Job placement program has 
had exemplary good results with voca* 
tional training due to counseling 
support structure* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Training facilities 
and equipment are required. 



DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE 

repor t mq f or m s • 

DURATION OF GRANT: 
t> September im77. 



Standar^i 



cxrtober 1, VJlb 



17.. 



PRIME SPONSOR 

Autau9ua, Elmore # Montgomery Manpower 

no, 10 High at'. 
Montgomery, Alabana 
Robert Sniley 

20S-834-6410 



PROJECT 

Displaced Homemaker Project 
P.O. Box -11073, 
Montgomery, Alabama * 
George Poston 
205-288-7002 or 288-2906 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Coordinates 
many different service a9encies in the 
tegion to emphasize exposure to nontradi^ 
tional 3obs for viomen# All clients 
spend 3 weeks at the Career Development 
Center where ^their needs and skills are 
assessed and where each develops a 
career plan and learns job search 
skxllse Individual cdunseling and 
emotional and social support is provided* 
The next? phase involves participation in 
.e-ither OJT, work experience # or direct 
placements with continued communication 
with the counseling staff # 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: The 
ma^or goal is to enhance the clients* 
employability and to place them in 
meaningful jobs with career potential # 
Goal is to serve 120 with 75 entering 
employment « 

ORGANIZATION: This program combines 
the prime sponsor delivery system with 
a subgrant to the Career Development 
Center # managed by the Link Foundation # 
a nonprofit institution which provides 
services for Manpo%ier programs « 

• STAFFING: l^ere is a project director 
and 2 ^ob developer/employment counselors 
working full- time. Tne CDC component 
relies on the services of 7 consultants 
wno contributed heavily to the program* 
Tne staff of the other components were 
paid by other than Title III roonaese 

BUDGET: 

Career De^^elopment 

Center: $183,569 
OJT 13/050 
WorK Dcperience: 22#360 
Support Services: 22 ,342 

$241,821 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 

kn intensive outreacn was done with 
orocnures and communication witn church 
groups # civic oraanizations and women *s 
groups • In audition tne employment 
service nad tne responsibility for 
mforminy potential participants* Tne 
ma.7ority of clients are blacky with an 
average education of lutn grade. 



ACTIVITIES; intake is done at finploy- 
ment Service along CETA guidelines e 
Following the career plAnning segments 
the clients choose to participate in 
skill training: welding ^ auto mechanics 
or clerical %*orkj OJT work experience 
or nonsubsidised placement « The 
supportive services are those available 
under Title I# Follow«*up mail and 
house calls are conducted at 30 
and 60 day intervals ♦ • Wiey have begun 
a new system of follow-up by letter to 
the client once the client has a 
jobe 

OUTCOME TO DATE: women have 
gone through the Career Development 
Center components e As of April 1977, 
80 persons have been placed in employ-^' 
ment (includes OJT and work experience) 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: it is important 
that sufficient lead«*up and staff 
training time is allowed so that the 
cooperating agencies can work out 
acceptable procedures of interaction « 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replication 
should be easy in any area where there 
are agencies such as these available e 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: final 
report will be available upon completion 
of the program* 

DURATION OF GRANT: 
to October 6, 1977. 



October 1. 1976 



PRIME SPONSOR 

CETA' Manpo%#«r Administration 

»:JtiX. South MiclUgan i 
nfiginaw, Richigan 49602 

Joyce Oennison 

S17*793^456i 



PROJECT 

Chrysallis Center for Development of 
KttiM^n j^tMtiaXi Safinaw County 

Women* B Unit 

Sa9inaw Valley State College 

2250 Pierce Road 

Saginaw, Michigan 48710 

Rose Colliner 
517^793^9800 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Program 
designed tc provide support services 
for women enrolled in CBTa Title I 
programs # This is done, through counsel* 
Ing support groups which focus on 
personal and vocational issues* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To, 
increase economic self-sufficiency of 
women through increased access to Title 
I programs # Goal is to serve 185 women 
and place 54 in employment # 

ORGANIZATION: Chrysallis Center, an 
organization under the Department of 
Continuing Education at Saginaw Valley 
state College, subcontracts from CETA 
to run the Women* s Unit as another CETA 
component for Title I participants* 

STAFFING: One project coordinator, 
full«*time* One workshop coordinator, 
full-time* Two part-time counselors* 
One part-time consulting psychologist* 
One part-time bookkeeper* 



BUDGET: 
Administration: 
Allowances: 
Services 



§ 21,580 
2,978 
83,360 
$107,918 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Recruitment is from the Department of 
Social Services*^ Outreach Chrysallis 
to attract women into the program was 
done as well as through local women* s 
organisations, church groups and the 
local media* 

ACTIVITIES: Intake done hy other 
agencies which determine CETA Title I 
eligibility* workshops, of 20-25 
persons, include discussions, tapes, 
slides and guest speakers on these 
topics: women in nontraditional 
employment, legislation of special 
interest to women, tne family, assert-* 
iveness training and job seeking 
skills^ Inserv^ce training for staff 
on similar issues is done as well* 



Counseling, group and individual, 
is the primary enqphasis of the program* 
Telephone calls are made at 30, 60, and 
90 day intervals^ Follow-up counseling 
services will be available* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 70 served as of 
May, 1977* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Problems occurred 
around the coordination and delivery of 
services among coinpeting agencies* 
There were some difficulties finding 
the appropriate counselors* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replication 
should be easy with experienced counselors* 
These supportive services are available 
to all women in Title I programs* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Workshop 
materials will be available* 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to September, 1977* 



October, 1976 



176 



PRIME SPONSOR 
^MMrMiirAf ^iCouAty Rtgiohal Nftnpowtr 

1850 West Mt* Hope Avenue 
Lansing » Michigan 
Mike Qainn 

517-487-0106 



PROJECT 

remale Hea<d of Household Welfare Reclp: 

lent anploynient 6 Tsraining firogi^«« 
1850 West Mt* Hope Avenue 
Lansing # Michigan 
Pam Kibby 

517-373-6954 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: with an 
•mphasis on training^ the h jority of 
participants attend the Capital Area 
Career Center (CACC) for vocational 
testing and career and goal assessments 
from 6 to 8 veeks* Then some go on for 
classroom training and others for OJT 
before they are placed in jobs# 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
reduce financial dependency of the 
disadvantaged female head of household 
on welfare through training% To 
promote cooperation among manpower 
related agencies so as to minimize 
duplication and optimize impact 
of available resources # There are 45 
OJT slot and 9$ classroom slots available 
to ultimately serve 380 individuals* 

ORGANIZATION: A coordinated effort 
of 4 agencies: 1) Department of Social 
Services/ 2) Capital Area Career 
Center # 3) Classroom Training Coordina- 
tion ttoit at Lansing Community College* 
and 4 } Sr eater Lansing Urban League 
vith coordination responsibilities 
resting with the prime sponsor ♦ 

STAFFING: one OJT Dob developer at 
Urban League and 2 vocational evaluators 
at Captial Area Career Center are Title 
111 paid. Other staff are paid by 
Title 

BUDGET: Both Urban League and Conununity 
College segments utilize prior funding 
and don't need a large amount from 
Title III* An additional $161,392 
cores from Title I* 



Administration ; 
Allowances : 
Participant Fringe: 
Training: 
Servictf*^: 



$ 20,034 
1-^,055 
45.180 

$1 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS 'CLIENT PROFILE: 
Referrals done exclusively by the 
Departnent cf Social Services ♦ Tr.e 

ajority of tne clients range m age 
from 22-44, nave a high school diploma, 
are white, and heads of tneir houdenold* 



ACTIVITIES: informal intake interviews 
at Department of Social Services where 
the individual is directed towards one 
of . the con^nent programs ♦ Vocational 
training is provided according to 
individual desires both in the **classroom 
and also OJT# Classroom training can 
be in any of the fields offered by the 
College ♦ OJT is anywhere between 4-14 
weeks # All services of the Dspartraent 
of Social Services are provided* 
Counseling is done by the counselors of 
the Classroom Trailing Coordination 
Unit* Follow-up: regular 30 y 60 # 90 * 
day telephone foliow-vp for ^hose with 
employment* All others ar^ followed up 



ERIC 



ITT 



randomly* 



OUTCOME TO DATE: As of April 1977, 
approximately 186 have been served «md 
86 have completed some Aegnent. 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: /initial diffi- 
culties wfth getting 'enough referrals 
from Department of Social Services, 
•nie job developer did not begin on 
schedule so there was some time lag 
initially m OJT placement, this led 
to the clients' participating in their 
own job developing. 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replication 
requires cooperation and linkages of 
several pre-existing agencies. 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: 
reporting forms* 



Standard 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to September 30, 1977. 



'jctober 1, 1976 



PRIME SPONSOR 

Cxcy of riainmon> -Mayor Edward Kaskcsky 

5947 Honnan, Hammond, Indiana 

Larry Steffle, Director 

219-937-37*50 



PROJECT 

Women *s Achievi^mant Program 

7 AXlulMtifi 8t Haivnondr ln4iana 

Dani Hart, Rroject Director 
219-931-10d5 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: a 9 day 

trainincj program based on J^cCielland* s 
concept of achievement motivation • The 
first week emnnasizes the self through 
career testing, values clarif ucation, 
acnievement motivation, goal setting, 
sex role s;.ereotyping, and assertiveness 
training • The second emphasized 
nontraditional job information, vocational 
guidance, job search skills, skills 
a5:sessment and individual counseling* 
Tne staff ^n-i participants, in groups 
of fc tc ^. 5, #/ork on 30b development 
during tfie second wee<« 

. MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Tne 

m«rjor goal is to motivate women to 
achieve m the nuntraditional (higher .• 
paying) 30b areas* Tne fccus is on the 
internal barriers expressed by the 
indiv-.dual women* Plan to serve 2U0 
women • 



ORGANIZATION; 

CETA* 



Operated oy Hammond 



STAFFING: Tne staff includes the 
pro;ject airector, a 30b developer, 2 
tramer^coacnes , 1 administrative 
a^ssistant and 1/4 time psychologist* 

BUDGET: 

CETA Administrative costs: $ 18,719 



Training : 
hi iowances : 

Program Admir.iStrdtior 
ServjLCvs to clients: 



dH,737 

36,aoo 

24,227 
34 ,5^6 



$198,078 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 

Pecraitment includes advertisements m 
the Sunday newspaper ah well as personal 
contdct<; ry tne Pr-.:70ct rector to tne 
staff 7i votner so;:*a* agencies* w.»r.; 
of routr. r%as oee:. ar. effe^.'tivc» recruai** 
ment •nectiUnvsir uc^ wvli* of w^m^r. 

are w:.*ttf, ar^^ nea is of nousen..! is;, 

I?* are :,*2*:^**er. 2^'-h4 y^axs -.In 



ACTIVITIES: :r.t<.^^ 



I* -1 4.:* 



-.*;ty ar. : a pvrs >ni 

•^•a.":. p-.t^»nt*Al client 



1 VP 



^lor to sending them to the Employment 
Service to fill out CETA forir^# After 
their selection, the women are given a. 
Oa-reer Assessment Inventory, and 2 
personality inventories prior to the 
actual training sessions* *The activi* 
ties focus on the psychological assess*- 
ments with the aim of improving achieve- 
ment motivation so that the client will 
be ready to start a 30b or a vocational 
training* The second focus is on 30b 
search skills, with group counseling an 
integral part* Day care and other 
support services are offered baseu on 
CETA Title I guidelines* Random 
telephone follow-up is made on progran 
completers* Job development continues 
^ff ter the training sessions* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: hs of June, 1977, 
«0 persons have completed the training-, 
4u have been placed in jobs, and 3-9^ are 
looking for jobs* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Staf t-up prol>lems 
causea tne program to begxn in January, 
1977* The McClelland program was 
designed for middleclass men; changes 
in language and implementation weVe 
required* Although AFDC mothers were 
the planned target group, the project 
served very few because of allowance 
problems* Have invented a modification 
of TAT, tne Women* s Achievement Picture 
Test * 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Close personal 
involvement by the staff and knowledge 
of the McClelland system are necessary* 

DOCUMENTATION A\'AILABLE: a final 
report will be rnade^ 

DURATION OF GRx> <T: x:tober l, l^7v 
t-.- Septentber 3 0, 1*?7T* 



o 

ERIC 



PRIME SPONSORS 
fort Wayne Area Consortium 
VJik <Jity County »uildl«^^^ 1 Main St» 
fort Wayne # Indiana 
Bobert Speaks 
219*423*7024 



PROJECT 

Displaced Hoimimdker*8\Pro3ect 
227 E* Washin«rtonr \ 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Marilyn Schaab 
291-423-7213 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: This 
pro3ect involves pre-orientation to 
.make displaced h^emakers job ready so 
that they can go into other CETA 
training progreuns. Week 1 is exposure ^ 
to CETA and the available programs. 
Orientation programs for weeks 2-6 are 
done by the YWCA where women attend 
worksnops in job search skills, assert- 
iveness training and other confidence 
buxldmg techt\iques* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To get 
women job ready and to provide exuensive 
support services to facilitate this 
process* The goal is to serve at least 
102 women. 

ORGANIZATION: Special project is 
under supervision of the Associate 
Directr * of Operations for the prime 
sponsor. The YWCA operates the orier*.-*- 
tion program* 

STAFFING: 3 counselors; 1 secretary; 
project director. 



BUDGET: 

At^iunistration : 
Alslowancess 
Staff Salaries: 
YWCA: 

Dther Services: 



$ 36,063 
24.564 
62,057 
46,41ft 
26,800 



$195,902 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Average client is 35 years old# white, 
nonhigr. scnocl urdluate, no work 
experience, 4 nvds, married 17-18 
years* Rer>rrals from community 
t4 lencies an*: .'r. tiaria .State Employment 
Servi'^e as we** me1:.a annouricenents • 

ACTIVITIES Inr.aKe-: interviews done 
ry tr.f* staff ar.-i ais*- apt:.tude test 
aJmin*p*^erei r-y rsyrn^' logical test:.ntj 
aqen^y» Empr.asis is^ or. }oL readiness 
prepar^t: r. worK.Fr.op*^ ani npt vv rational 
tra^:.::. T::e w\t\st.< p9> stres:- ??o*f* 
j.na'je, r ^^^^i^ :*a>-.n4, » r interview 
Situat-. ^»r.s , p»;Ts<.>r.'; * jc Ht.»lf- 

ronf I t^nc*' , «=»t'-« tixu^ri^ :iT^e 



available includes^ secretarial , mainten- 
ance, caseworkers assistant, costume 
design and welding* Other services: 
counseling is provided as otyier regular 
CETA social services^ Follow-up: by 
otner CETA counselors* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 59 served as of 
May, 1977; 48 in work experience 
programs « 

PROGRESS 'PROBLEMS: Progress has been 
good due to the close cooperation of 
the CETA components. 

REPLICATION ISSUES: -plication should 
be easy* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Brocniires 

available in both Spanish and 
. ^ *is^ ♦ 

DURATION OF GRANT: January 1, 1977 
to December 31, 1977. 



PRIME SPONSOR * * 

wow Consortiunt . 

i\5 V. Morelana Boulevard 



Leonard C-./rs 



PROJECT 

Women in Montraditional Occupations 
SIS Mor)>Xand Boulevard i 
WAukdSha, Wideonsih ^ 
Mary Sue Short 
414*S44«8046 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION; The 
project was established to traxn 24 
women ^especially heads o; households 
and tnose at poverty level) in nontradi- 
tional machine industry skills. 
Activities mrrlude classroom training, 
pre-employment orientation, OJT, and 
counseling* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
provide marketable -skills through 
quality training to 24 par.t icipants* 
As a result of this and through publicity, 
attempts to cnange employers' attitudes 
towa'^l women in nontrvditional roles. 
All trainees are expected to be hired 
at tne en J ut tne program. 



ORGANIZATION: 
sponsor. 



Operated by prime 



STAFFING: The chief manpower planner 
and two nt>nrower coordinators (all 
parftin^^* operate tnv project. The 
CETA office provides clerical and other 
support as needed. 



BUDGET: 

Almnistration: 
Training Aliowancesj 
Trainina Costs: 
Siipp. rt 3er%-;ces; 



4.395 
15,315 
51,623 

4,287 



$ 75,620 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 

*ETA progtar. staff refer 



Referrals also from Sate 



C llfrt t 

!;vioion of VC'Cat i:»nal RenairiLitation 
and community women* s organizations. 
Mvst cf tne clients served have been 
r>**twef*n i>* vini years of age. Mony 
art- A!-"!*;, '.av*: :.»e^»n white, 4 

navtf oeen L^tm:.* 

ACTIVITIES; Ac :ievement * >st? m 
r.atr. nn-: reading w^re administ-ered t)y 



.ft . 



v: io-; 
' 1 



IS f ur r isnec 
;^rci * Cla55sr r)on 
r^-.- M^*wauKee Area 



:rain-* 



V. a u< e s na 7 ou n t y 

: Koraiiie Par^ 
• ix< 1 :. 'I V yja 1 1 ona i 



personal and vocational, is coordinated 
from other sources. Child care costs 
are Reimbursed. OJT employers submit 
monthly training reports on each 
trainee (training value, attendance). 
There is no follow-up on participants 
who place themselves in jobs. 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 23 clients have 
completed*, classroom training. Of 
these, 6 ate in OJT, 6 are looking for 
work or OJT and 7 are in unsubsidized 
jobs. 4 of the 7 jobs are tradit jr^nal. 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: The staff was 
overcommitted on other CETA progitfams; 
and therefore, felt the project nas 
gotten insufficient attention rx 
times. 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Requires a 
laLor market which can use machine 
industry skills. 



DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: 
reporting forms. 

DURATION OF GRANT: 
\to September 30, 1977< 



Standard 



October 1, 1976 



\ 



ERIC 



4 i 



-T55ViTnor^8 wanpowur Offict 
state of Minnesota 
690 American Center Building 
ISO £• Kellogg Boulevard 
St* Paul# Minnesota 
Cal Pinch 

6U-296-6056 ^ 



I^ROJECT 

MEW tHontraditionel a«ploy»ent for Woften 

690 American Center Gilding 

150 £• Kellogg Boulevard 

St* Baul# Minnesota 

Jim Ftoster# Program Manager for 

Special Programs * 
6 1 2-296-60 56 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Program of 
upgraded OJT and classroom training for 
96 women # to improve their viage and 
skill levels # and enable them to move 
into nontraditional occupations* 

MAJOR GOAI^ Ahm OBJECTIVES; lt> place 
74 women in upgraded ^nontraditional 
3obsi to fill 48 of their vacated 
positions with Title I referrals and to 
achieve cost/client of $1200* 

ORGANIZATION: This program adminis** 
tared under regular CETA system of 
local ^one stop~ coi^prehensive employ** 
ment and. training centers throughout 
balance«*o(;»state (BOS) region* 

STAFFING: One -NEW- coordinator for 
BOS I and at e)i^h local center # the 
regular CETA s\aff : outreach intervievier ^ 
counselor # wor)c< experience coordinator 
and 3ob developed* 

BUDGET: 

Administration: $ 13#000 

Allowances! ^^^,767 
Training: 99,812 
Services: 10 #482 

$136^061 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Initially, CETA staff contracted local 
employers* Medxa attention and repute* 
tion produced increasing response; now 
women approach CETA frequently after 
job develc^^r visited their places of 
work. Most clients usually unemployed^ 
-^wever* 

ACVIVrriES: Regular CETA intake 
procedures including counselor assess** 
ment ar.d tests as needed to determine 
appropriate goals (Stanford Achievement 
Test; Geneial Aptitude Test Battery; 
Minnesota Importan':e questionnaire; 



l^der Preferer:^<^ Record)* Classroom 
training in basic education or skill 
training by area schools, OJT by 
employer* Each client in OJT trained 
for a crpecific job* Vocational and 
personal counseling; as needed medical/ 
dental # housing, child care; emergency 
food* clothing, tool equipment allowances* 
Standard CETA 30 and 150 day follow-\jp* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: Per May 10, 65 
have received training # 5 completed 
OJT; 3 have full-time jobs and 2 are 
trained and looking* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: When the first 
recruitment strategy failed^ project 
designed successful media campaign* 
Underspent because OJTs less expensive 
than planned; late start* Unable to 
fill vacated positions wi^th Title I • 
referrals because slots are unattractive 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Utilazes standaro 
CETA Staff and resources* \ Probably 
works best in small businesses # less 
urban areas (such as this BOS region) 
where employers and job vacancies are 
visible to women on the job* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting terms* 

DURATION OF GRANT; October n 1976 
to September 30, t977* 



l8l 



FRIME SPONSOR 

Marathon County Planning Office 
^427 4th 8traat 
lUi Wiaeeriain 

John Cook 
715-845-6231 



PROJECT ' " 

Uniyarsity of Wiaconsin Extanalon 

woman* a Empioymant Opportxmity Program 

Marathon Coanty Courtheuaa 

Wausau^ Wlacorain 

Marga Jonaa 

7 1 5-842-2 1 41 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: approach 
tn increasing the employability of 
women through job developments education ^ 
training, and counseling* 150 women 
will be served* Program concentrates 
on 2 tangible barriers to employment by 
providing alternative models to tradi- 
tional child care service? and by 
exploring and testing alternatives 
toward more flexibility in time sched- 
ulir^g of jobs* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: 10 women 
trained in nont raditipnal jobs (subsi- 
dizfed by CETA); 25 participants placed 
in ?pl it-Shi ft positions; 30 women 
placed xn unsubsidized nontraditional 
jobs; 100 women involved in career 
counseling; 40 women given assert iveness 
training; 40 women advised of their 
rights and proper appeals channels; 25 
women assisted wi ch complaints or 
referred to the appropriate agency. 

ORGANIZATION: Project is subgrantee 
to prime sponsor. An Ad Hoc Citizen's 
Advisory Committee consists of representa- 
tived of client community^ business # 
government r labor ^ and manpower service 
providers. 

STAFFING: All parJt-time/f lex-time 
positions averaging 2C hours per week^ 
1 administrator/program specialist; 1 
program special tst; 4 counselor 
technicians; 1 secretary. 

BUDGET: Some reallocation due 6/1. 
Have requested an extension; if accepted, 
figures will differ* 



Administration: 
Allowances: 
Training: 
Servi ces : 



$14,400 
12,800 ' 
18,200 
32,000 
$77,400 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
All local media, and social service 
ag*>ncies used plus flyers, newsletters, 
posters, and self-selection. Client 
profile: econonucally disadvantaged 
and low*income women; and specific 
barriers, i*e.,age; heads of households; 
one tnird on publK" assistance. 



ACTIVITIES: intaket full job appllca- 
tion detailing work experience^ educa- 
tion # vocational training^ interests # 
and aptitudes taken. Assessment 
process. Vocational Training: career 
counseling^ classroom training in 
nontraditional jobs; assert iveness^ and 
^job readiness skills; working with 
full-time OJT placements # job sharing, 
split-level, and flex-time positions; 
job development secure position commit- 
ments from agencies and structure tasks 
to fit the shared partners; job p?^"^- 
ments made directly from program office 
to positions of all types in commi^-iity. 
Oth%;..- services: child care, transporta- 
tion. CETA is handling follow-up. 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As May 3i, 
168 clients served; 80 terminate^ '58 
positive, 22 nt;gative); 37 placi?d .n 
jobs. 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Major problem 
getting employers to accept shared time 
and flex-time placements. Target? group 
not consistent with goals of fle^-time 
and shared time placement. Lac)^' of 
interest and opportunity in area for 
nontraditional employment. OJ^ commit- 
ment difficult. Over 50% are. not job 
ready. Were able to establish job 
sharing in project office. Are achiev- 
ing overall training and placement 
coals but not alternative schedule 
goals. 

REPLICATION ISSUES: N«ed employers 
receptxve to alternative schedules— both 
an active labor market and large 
population base* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting forms. 

DURATION OF GRANT: Nov :>er 1, 1976 
to September 30, 1977. 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

9.Mh«ii41« R^fional »lannin9 

Commissxon 
?.0. Box 9257 
Amarillo, Texas 
Jim Wood 

006^372^3381 ■ 

BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: The 
nroject provides classroom training and 
OJT for 185 women heads of households 
with dependent children under 18 in 
nontraditional occupatons iti an 18 
county area* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
obtain initial employment\for its 
clients and to ensure them\?ontinued 
promotional opportunities ♦ ^lients are 
given basic allowances of $24 30 per 
hour during classroom training; $30/week 
incentive xf on AFDC* OJT slots have 
been secured in the public and private 
sector for 8 to 26 week duration # 

ORGANIZATION: The Texas Panhandle 
Regional Planning Commission serves 
administrative functions with the Texas 
Panhandle Community Action Corporation 
and the City of Amarillo.as subcpnlfracted 
service deliverers* 

STAFFING: Project staff consists c>f 3 ' 
full-time coordinators and 1 full-time 
secretary* 

BUDGET: 

Administration: S 27,622 

Allowances: 65,120 
Wages: 13,050 
Training: 130,130 
Set V i ce?. : 86,560 

$322,482 

RE* FITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Clients are referred from <as Rehabili- 
tative Services, the Dep^ .«ent of 
Pufciic Welfare, the Texa- -luployment 
CoTrmiss^c and other servxce agencies^ 
The dveiage age of the clients has been 
22 to 24* 50% are receiving publi 
welfare b nefits* 30^ are black and 
2(5* are Hispanic* 

ACTIVITIES: ^ service delivery 
coordinator reveiws CSTA application 
a:* J ihtervie-s -ae client. Participant 



PROJECT 

Woii«n Heads of Household 

PtO* Box 32150 
Amarillo, Texas 

Johnny Raymond, Director of Manpower 
806-372-2531 



intake form is forwarded to the admin- 
istrative unit for processing* A 3 
week career orientation group and GED 
training and/or academic review is 
followed by classroom training, OJT, 
job development and job placement* 
Personal career and job related counsel- 
ing are provided* Medical care, child 
care, residential support and transpor- 
tation allowances are available; 
follow-up evaluations are conducted 
every 30 days for the first 90 days 
after placement « 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of June 27, 
94 clients had been served* 26 have 
completed training and have been placed 
in unsubsidized employftient* 9 of the 
jobs are full-time unsubsidized* IS 
clients in OJT, 10 referred to other 
agencies or community sources for contin- 
xMtion of ^.raining; 69% poverty closure # 

BROGRESS/PROBLEMS: it has-been ^ * . 
difficult to access transportation and 
there are no 24-hour day care facilities 
available. The project has been 
overspending on support services and is 
short on OJT funds* In addition, 
private business i^s do not seeir totally 
prepared to accept women in nontraditional 
rrles. 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Can be replicated 
by any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: The 
Regional Planning Commission is providing 
a brochure and a complete analysis of 
project activities. 

DURATION OF GRANT: October i, 1976 
wO September 30, 1977* 
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..WIME SPONSOR . 
itenpower He»sourre« Offle« 

103 North ^4aln 

Independence, Missouri 

Robert Rosen 

816-836-8666 



PROJECT 

University of Missouri # Truman Campus 

600 wast Machanic 

Independence^ Missouri 

Jo Ellen Ughtle/fwth Margolin 

816-254-8739 or 816^276^1442 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: 45 women 
are to be trained as paraprofessional 
group leaa rse This involves 80 hours 
of training in vocational awareness 
and group leadership # In teams of 3 
they will run ovtt reach workshops in 
the community to inform other women 
about job search skills, and vocational 
opportunities ♦ Tne paraprofessional-run 
worksnop component is for 40 hours of 
subsidized worke It is planned that 
this procedure will tram 200 women* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: objective 
IS to prov-ide training to participants 
so that they gam skills, abilities, 
anu knowledge to take control over 
their lives* The emphasis is on 
attaining voqamonal readiness* 

ORGANIZATION: women's Resource 

Bureau of University of Mi >souri# 
Kansas City -Truman Campus* 

STAFFING: Projec director (paid by 
university), coordinator (part-time), 
counselor ( full-time) ; secretary (full- 
time) * 



BUDGET: 

Administration ; 

Allowances: 

Fringe: 

Training: 

Services: 



$14,383 
33, 120 
331 
14, 106 
14,107 

$76,047 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CUE! CT PROFILE: 
Referrals by various city agencies to 
the Missouri Job Service (MJS) which 
.hen refers the participants to the 
Women* s Resource Bureau* Media ads 
important, too* Most clients are 
divorced and age rang<- is 25-35 years* 

ACTIVITIES: intake by MJS* Applicant 
IS then personally interviewed by the 
program staffs 80 hoa^s of paraprofes- 
sional qroap leadership training 



wor)cshops* The trained leaders will 
then dt^licate training at satellite 
stations for participants %iho will 
."Attend 10 hours a week training for 8 
wee)cs# The leaders receive an allowance 
but the participants do not* It is 
intended that the 45 leadership slots 
will be filled from the ranks of 
participants* Job development conducted 
by staff, leaders and participaxrts* 
CETA support services available* 
10th, 18th# 28th, 38th, 48th week 
contacted for progress reports in 
person when possible* 

OUTCOME TO D^^TE: 71 servedi 37 
trained as leaders; 34 in workshops* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Project can 
only serve CE^A eligibles ^nd had some 
difficulties attracting %#omen to an 
advocate/assertiveness training program* 
l^ere were some problems in terms of 
commitmeat by the participants who were 
not receiving an allowance « 

REPLICATION ISSUES: 
by any prime sponsor < 



Should be replicable 



DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Stan<^ i 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: September 3, 1976 
to September 2, 1977* 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

.$oatn DaKot^ Balance of $tat# 

Pierre # S^.^utr. Iv^Kota 
Polly Penny 



PROJECT 

NontraditionmX J6ba for Women 

40$ South 2nd Avenue, Be 129; 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Mary Fran Flood 
605-339-6575 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRmtlOX: Program 
develops awareness of women's potential 
and encourages job options for women in 
a variety of nontraditional fields with 
a special enphasis on skilled trade and 
craft related areas* It aids women in 
sec irir.g g||.aces m apprenticeships or 
aH-rt*:-.:. lik<» i^otiitions • 

MAJOR (JOALS AMI OBJECTIVES: To 

enhanc-? th»? *riy>:ri7 self-^suf f iciency 
of tnv r t*^*-.)^^ ferale population 

• • iTj-^-* . ' , ayiag 

♦'^.Ivt. lonal ei:plo/-.->r:t for 
f 35. mt.'.* unsubsldized 

t • v»n r. r a i • M ) na 1 ;ob s w 1 1 h 



expli..y;---»!.t 
50> rer^- t 



ORGANIZATION: Jt'-^rate i hy BuS j rime 
sponsor, t. r:e b»Du;.rt LaKcta Depa.t.aent of 
Lab*:)!* closely with WIN program* 

STAFFING: Full-time program coordinator; 
part'^ti'^p 'jv»t:nseior and cl*^;ical 
wvr *<er « 

BUDGET: 



Al io v.irt'-es : 

V;ri i<^r: >, J-V a tick's : 

A r a r* 1 T<o t 



13, 000 
43,750 
$100, OOu 

RECRUITMKNT PROCFi>SaXIENT PROFILE: 

r : *.r v^"-;: r.n . i a:i»:»;iry ran media 
cartwii'i\ • leferrdls fror. otoer CETA 
T:tl<^5i an*: ff>j' s groups* 

':l;<*rrs :;i 'i»;y ^^•-44 y 'ars ulJ, high 
s )^ ! '4r •'I lu »t o ■» , an ! anemplf>y<*ri • 

ACTIVITIKS: Hti •'aroiJni and experience 
assense-: •iet'^fr. me app/ent xcesMp 
e 1 ; : r « ; r. ^ 
<J 1r • • ♦ 

s . . . • ' 



^..•t a; ; r^^pria\^ ness of 
, ' \ }*;sr.>?in tra .i mg and 

^* ♦ :»a* **s apprentice- 
* a:» K-*] t , dTu". pfirti.'-ipants; 

r* a*i ->r. , rru*j^ ?al, 
'^.^n ;r *. Weekly 



Employer awareness groups to determine 
con<^erns and approaches to women in 
nontraditional employment* Polxow-up: 
interviews with participants after 
employment interviews to determiije next 
step* Phone contact with employers 
after referral* 30 # 60, 90, days .and t 
year follow-up* 

OUTCOME ^0 DATE: As of May, 1977, 

34 clients served, 19 completed training, 

10 placed* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Difficult to 
identify CETA eligible women who are 
motivated to enter nontraditional ^obs* 
U)cal drought has narrowed apprentice- 
ship market significantly* Many women 
need longer training {18 months to 2 
years) m order to become competitive 
for apprenticeships and apprentice-like 
positions* Stron^ sex stereotj'pes held 
by employers, women and general public* 

REPLICATION ISSUES; Replicable by 
^iny prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Btaniard 
reporting forms and narrative quartfuJv 
reports* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, < 
to September 30, 1977* 
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HRiME SPONSOR . . 


PROJECT 






•- * ' sVt ^« 


1408 Plnft l^reet 












Boulder , Colorado 








Clare Largesse 























BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: This 
pt^'j^ct provides support, training, 
t:lace:n*nt and follov-up to wonen who 
r»avt? L«c*or, «-ix;ludeM from tne labor 
.-nar^et* Jo^ reaay women will* ^eceive 
raieor evaluation assistance and 

vtiuns'^iinq as well ujj 30b 
j.la . ^•nt^nt ariSistance* Another 20 
wvm^.., tnrouc;h training^, work experience, 
Vi -^t ♦f £ an.i OJT will, learn to reapply 
; ; ; an.i '^r develop son^-i new ones 
r. >rr .ir<et«4L,4.1ity. Fi'^ally 30 
w.--*rw rr-rt;,-; witf. '.;nly housenold or 
VTi.:.-.. ;.4i* :.Ki^:s, will receive 
♦.;<i;' .: : ^n.i v:/: k ♦•xpenence so tney 
:-.^r. '-s^.c*:-: ^sn small Dusmesst^s. 

MAJOR (iOALS AND OBJECTIVKS; T- 

1 :\ :r-*/», .>e w^-i^ten ' s err 1 v-i.vi 1 . *: y 1 v 
t.irr.in.; j res-'-'^it sVnlis i-^.to »r*arK»»table 

.^\;r r . -V>al serve and 

* ; ^ . \- ; t.* ; u-f^'^eT-***' * si5s:istance , 

A ■ wr-r- vxv^iZience and 

^. - r.-* or i»ots<jnn*?l and 30 

* U** . ^ntjf s • 

0{;(i.\\l/.Vn()N: ^u.orai.t w^ntenVs 
t... • i •♦vr, a n'>r.pT .)f 1 1 romnunity 

a*. . : X r.r ;er.ter • 

SI \1 MN(i- 4 Aafr: Project. 

t. : a:,: • - u: j»e * :v >r -(ev^lopers. 

ri^-: . -r.. ::.or.t'in C/JT aoes peer 
-.jr. :/ ' : oxp**r:ence is tne 

tr: • % i:. 1 , v-*v«t»r^I voi*ir» t<*ersi do 
f A • ;j iM-: ;app.;rt:vv* ju; li ny • 



40, Jb3 



KKrKriTMEM PROCtiiS CLIENT PROFILE: 

>t 'i rn'^ii f x cat i or. 

T-i" ro nt)ney t. - 
A i rat 'ler tnar 
%. s • • V :'..:ro : ^r. j -iV^t^r nr. I 

• ,i- ♦ : • : r. iv??-«:':. iv* ;t ly 



• : wr M 



Recruitment included ned:a announcements, 
door to door flyers and word of mouth • 
Tne client population includes displaced 
homemakers over 40 and single parents* 

ACTIVITIES: Intake included an individual 
interview and a 2-1/2 day ♦♦valuation 
clinic during which time the wom^n were 
tested with vocational -interest tests* 
In addition to work experience ^ clients 
parcicipate in a:*:- of rypes of j:.raining; 
personnel n-ianageraerit training by staff 
consultant and CoJorado Econontic Develop- 
.-no^^t. Association* Tue evaluation clinics 
^ere [^ovided by staff with a consultant 
* f ro;n the career placement center at the 
"University %-.f Colorado. Counselina is an 
integral parr /of the program* Day care 
and transport.^tion is provided through 
arrangements^ with other agenclf^s* 
. Follow-up; after 1 week, a pnone call; 
after 1 months a phone call or interview* 
Ttxe need for a formal followup outreach 
i^as been diminished by the clients active 
contact with the \Von«n's Resource Center* 

OUTCOME TO DATE; As of ^tay, iv77, 144 
enrolled, 47 in employment* 

PROGRESS/PROBLLaIS; msuffient staff 
to engage m a needed massive employer 
education program* Availability of new 
PS.- slots enabled many wonen to be placed 
in same field after work experience* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Feflicataon requites 
a staff with a convicti'>n ^r.at women 
already have the skillo and -rar -abi lit ler. 
and that the task of tne rroarcin is to 
rechannel tnem anvi to prova-iv emotional 
and financial suprn;rt tnf- tran*ri- 

tion period* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: l.nal 
report will be avail able. 

DURATION OF GRANT: x toier w:^, to 
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^RIME SPONSOR 

County N#n|^ttr D«|>artm«nt 

" "'-<ttnt4r ■ 
San Rafael, CalLfornia 
Dennis Srown 

415-924-8220 



PROJECT 

Women's way 

412 Md Hill Avsnue 

San Anselmo, California 

Jacqueline Kelly 

415''453-4490 or 415«'454-4070 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: An open- 
entry # open-exit program including 
ongoing counseling support groups and 
career skills worTcsRops while the 
clients observe at several different 
work sites and gain firsthand experience 
about those ;jobs# Following this 
prevocational experience they are 
encouraged to go into Title I training 
programs # school or into the job 
market e 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: m 
addition to providing women job search 
sk^ls and familiarity with possibile 
30b options, the program intends to 
improve the quality and quantity of 
employment possibilities available to 
women through significant public 
relations and job development efforts* 

ORGANIZATION: Women^s way. a non- 
profit educational organization for 
women has subcontracted from the prime 
sponsor* 

J5TAFFING: 3 people sharing 2 jobs; 2 
coordinators and 1 program assistant as 
well as 4 part-time volunteers who do 
30b development work* 

UDGET: 
Administration ; 

ersonnel : 
No^n*rer Sonne 1 : 




$ 2,900 
27,265 
2,460 
$32,625 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE; 
word of mouth and referrals from 
various, community agoncies inclt'tiing 
CETA Title 1 and the local community 
college^ Most are white single mothers, 
age SO-^SS* 

ACTIVITIES: Intake interviews with 
staff determine motivation and need* 
Use of STPODG, Kuder and Self-Directed 
Search Te^ts* Then participates in 
individual counselmq, support groups 
and career worksriops* Voca tonal 
training: while client is on ner work 
site experience, the employer expos^^s 
her to as many aspects of the job as 
possible* Otner <^ervicesj counseling 
is pM'^vide'i* Koilow-uf: at 3)-60 day 
intervals pnone coatact is ^nadet 



OUTCOME TO DATE: 75 served as of 
June 30# 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: initial problems 
centered around the incorporaton of a 
new program into an ongoing agency* 
Staffing uncertainties had to be 
resolved before the program could 
progress as expected ♦ More women than 
anticipated want employment in<jtead of 
Title I training* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Should be replicable 
by any prime sponsor « 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Individual 
pamphlets on the skill training materials 
will be prepared in conjunction with a 
final reports 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1. 1976 
to September 30^ 1977* 



1^7 
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I>RIME SPONSOR 

1420 icoli Circle 
^an Jo8e# California 
Dino ?ecararo 

408-277-4277 



PROJECT 

»roja«t tsptrauMi 

1415 Koll circle. Suite 105 
San Joae, California | 
Esther Medina Qon2ale2j 
408-287-5230 : 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Project 
Esperanza serves female offenders on 
work release^ alternative sentencing, 
probation or parole* There are three 
components: (1) 2 week job readiness 
workshops for women with marketable 
skills, (2) intensive vocational 
training in integrated circuit layout 
and electronic technician, and (3) 

therapeutic residence^ for %#omen and 
th.eir children* ^ 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Objective 
is to serve 135 women through vocational 
skills assessment and vocational 
readiness classes* To place 40 women 
in electronics and Integrated Circuit 
progrm and to provide residential 
supportive services for 40 women and 
their children* 

ORGANIZATION: WomenU Program Unit 
of Economic and Social Opportunities 
(ESO)# the local community action 
agency, runs the program* There are 
two advisory boards which c^tribute in-- 
kind services and promises of jobs to 
the trainees* 

STAFFING: Project director (10% paid 
by grant), assistant project director 
(not paid by grant), job developer, 
employment specialist, vocational 
counselor, secretary* The residence 
coordinator and 3 counselors for the 
residence are under consulting contracts- 



BUDGET: 

Administration t 
Al lowances: 
Training: 
Service Costs: 



$ 30,501 
58,450 
50,000 
91#08$ 
$230,000 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Recruitment was done through the media 
and coordination with comst nity groups 
and Department of Social Services, 
Department of Re labilitation, etc* 
Released offenders may submit applica** 
tions* Referrals have been less than 
expected from the local correctional 
institutions* They have an intensive 



and selective screening process* The 
average client age is 35# She has ' * 
several children, a 10th grade educa- 
tion, 50% white, 40% Spanish speaking, 
10% black* / 

ACTIVITIES: Intake by the Women's 
Unit and consists of a needs assessment 
which determines degree and type of 
supportive services* Job readiness 
training: a 2«-week intensive course for 
%#omen with skills and given 3 times a 
week to those in vocational training 
course* Vocational training in integrated 
circuit layout design and electronics 
technician* Job placement is provided 
for those who conqplete the 2 week course 
and for those in vocational training* 
Extensive counseling is provided* 
Housing for 40 women is available on a 
selection basis* There are emergency 
food and housing vouchers* Transportation, 
legal and medical services available 
through referrals* Standard CETA follow** 
up at 30, 60, 90 days* Long«*term 
follow«*up to be conducted by prime 
sponsor at one year intervals* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 53 screened; 15 
in vocational training; 15 completed 2 
week job readiness* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Some local correct 
tional officials have been reluctant to 
refer clients* They are somewhat behind 
in goal achievement but that is a^^.ribut^ 
able to the initial difficulties securing 
referrals and also to their extremely 
selective selection process* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Should be replicable 
by any prime sponsor « The type of voca- 
tional training offered should be geared 
to local economics* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
report forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: January i, 1977 
to December 31, 1977* 
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HANDICAPPED 
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r!UM: SPONSOR 

661 East High Street 
Sarerville, S. J* 
itebert >t)hlenhofr' 
201- '^25-4700 X 300 



BRIEF PROJECT ASCRIPTION: The project ^ 
provides job placement services ^ work 
experience, OJT job opporturxities, 
oounselxng, training, transportation, 
and other support services to the 

tally, physically and enotionally 
handicapped and disabled veterans* In 
addition, a Scnerset County Pehabiiita-* 
txon Ccmnittee has been formed to 
coordinate services to the handicapped 
ii-id thus eliminate duplication of 
•..ffort* 

M?JCP -.XAI^ AND OBJECrn-ES: To 
^r/ice 200 of the lanjet jx:i;ulation 
vui place SO in reaniJiuful, stable 
;cl:s; to prc?'.i«3Q assistance .vid onaole 
inviystr/ to »x5nfcnr. to affirratr/e 
action legislation and to ienonstrato 
to industry and the oorrtunity that 
handicapped can .uv: .inoiild be oncoiir- 
.:t»>?d to corpeto rcr ''reaular" :ob 
situation:;. 

0PC;*^«::!ATt:2;; ^^leranos d3 an int':»-:rai 
•mit wi^in CFTA. Ttio activ:tio:s of 0 
I urticin^^tir'7 Aaer.c:^i£ aro ocordiTLitoi 
V«u i»4<>r.-l3e<.; L\' CCTA staff. 

:--rAFrn:G: p.ui-/ funr;ef: T.tio :::t 

I ' i) .a^ vIOLJor, 1 ;»t*:i* iwi ir, 1 

clerical ai<fe, 4 tx-hob pi.icetnunt 
xunselors, -l rr-ntul hoalt;% alio. 
• ndor truisportatKX. tnirticlLv ftind i 
- .an.^ijc»-t.\t:r^n dirocrtir md ii.-tutd.cT 
.jr. i 1 -vcretar/ ir> ruiv ruuie-j. Von 




PRCkjirr 

Program for Hentally and 

r^ysicolly Handicapped 
661 East Hi^ Street 
3oinfejrville, lU J* 
Olga Herbeck 

201-725-4700 x 216 ^. 

iUTTIvrnES: Itie initial intake and 
assessment is done b^' C^'R to deterrtiine 
eligibiliti' and need of participants. In 
addition to crTA eiiaibility requirement 
eligibility is based upon the presence of 
physical or mental disability, including 
alcc4v5lism, the existence of a handicap 
to enplovTtWfit resulting from the disabil- 
ity and a reasonable expectation that 
participation will result in ooirpetiti^^e 
.enployment within one v'^ar. 'llhe prcj^t 
pro\ ies classrocm training, 'OJT, :ob 
development and -work experience and jot 
plaoOTBnt ser/ices. Each client receisvs 
intensive ^ob ooun£:elinq, por^cnai 
psychiatric counseling rransportaticn .vk; 
other support services as needed. Oli^nts 
ore contacted ever/ 2 v*?«ks for the riis^ 
hO days after plaoernent and once ncntn 
ti'jereafter. ?e<niiar ocmtact is naue witrh 
enploi'ers to^establi^ their <jndoynL*nt ' 
nefxis and maintain a cx^ntinuinc :cb Uiri;. 

0L1C0ME TO DATE: 274 clients ha-.v bo»?n 
served to date, '^f those, 6^ r^-.^ t<?on 
plctced in full-tatne nobs; 52 are stiil it 
th*?ir first ^encnt. 

PROGI^nSS/T.^LOlP: B*^cai;s.-: t.TC i-.-«k.T.U 
^rant was l.tte in bt-ing rc*o&i\\;u, tiic 
irt-lerentntic:; of tivr activitie::.:vc: 
ii<.'lav»d. Difficulties ar-.5>: ir. -rx-r- 
dinatmc th^» activities .-^f tlx- u. 
bi»cause pricr to the .'tint thor* voi^ 
little '^r iiL» oontn.a-ucaticr. i>.-tw^5?i. 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

Area Manpower Planning Council 
1317 Filbert Street. 7th floor 
PhiXaaelphia« Pennsylvania 
Toni Keri 
215-686-6381 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: The 
project provides the full spectrum of 
employnent services to an estimated 160 
mentally handicapped persons* 

MAJOR GOM^ AND OBJECTIVES; To 
assxst participants to obtain and 
retain uaxnful, unsubsidized employment. 
To eliminate need for potential resi- 
dential care and/ or public dependence* 
To eliminate artificial barriers to 
employment of mentally handicapped and 
'demonstrate poten lai work force. To 
effect a healthy match of workers and • 
jobs with specific skill requirements. 

ORGANIZATION: Prime sponsor to 
pr<>vade a.im: nistrative support and 
monitor arid evaluate overall program. 
Three «;h'-onti actcrs: Elv^n West l^ehab 
Center, Pi i l<^delphia Association for 
Ketarde'.l Citizens and Jewish Employment 
f^n^J Vocational Services provide manpower 
.I'^t^iv^ ti'T an^l services to clients; 
.nlno, pT'^v 'ie .-iassroom ^ skill instruc- 
* i',n a* d p* I'.V:' *; v?«-^r**. evperien<^e 
cic 1 vitif*.'^. 

S'IAI flv(*: V» *l-- 'n»e st.\fl : 3 iob 

, a.. ...» . 24, 172 

KFrHt'PMf.NI FH<>( KSSClJKsT PROFILE: 

f»-.."i ,r ;»*r5 r^er v:r;j frf»r » * * v ..nr. ? * . Ht*»pe'i* 
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PROJECT 

Program for Vocational Evaluation and 
Skills Training for the Mentally 
Handicapped 

1317 Filbert Street, 7th floor 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Hugh Ferguson 

2 1 5-686-2 1 0 3 



ACTIVITIES: Battery of vocational 
and psychological tests. Subcontractors 
have developed tWse tests; and methods 
and techniques vary among them. PARC 
primarily responslible for placement. 
Vocational assessbent and skills 
training primarily centered in JEVS and 
Elwyn. Individual and group counseling, 
crisis intervent^iin^ classroom training, 
30b placement and msychiatric and 
medical exams are provided. Also, 
transportation proyided when necessary. 
Follow-up activities will be -^y phone, 
letter and visits B^t intervals of two 
weeks, one month* 2 months, and one 
.year. Clients and employers will be 
encouraged to use follow-up. JS^ervices on 
an ongoing basis in \a speci a 11>^. designed 
orientation meeting. \ Tenure and 
employer/employee satisfaction is the 
primary concern of follow-up. 

OUTCOME TO DATE: Ap of. -April 30, 
1977: 94 clients involved in assessment 
and training programs; Two clients 
have b«en placed in full-time jobs* 
Additional 22 looking for jobs. 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Access to resources 
is very good. Some clients were 
eliminated as being unt*ehabilitatable. 
Project monitor sees original placement 
goal (90) as being difficult. 

REPLICATION ISSUES: would be replicable 
by any prime sponsor. 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: A 
complete evaluation of each program 
will be provided at end of prograit^ b*/ 
>«>tnt effort of subcontractors ^^nd 
pr ime sponsor » 

DURATION OF GRANT: January U 1^77 
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^RIME SPONSOR 

701 St* Pittl 6t.0 tlOS, Baltimore, MD 
Nrs# Marlon W# Plnaa, Director 
301-396-^3392 



PROJECT 

Man^ewar .strv^caa .fpr the lAandi capped 
701 St. Paul St*, tiuS, Baltimore, MD 
Miss Donna Anderson 
301-396*3394 



BRIEF PRbOECT DESCRIPTION: 88 individ- 
uals (particularly disabled veterans) 
offered training workshops and subsidised 
OJT with a plan to progress to unsxxbsi** 
dired employment in the private sector* 
Smphasis is on improving clients* 
skills and self**este€an* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
improve employers* hiring practices; 
utilize to the fullest clients* skills 
and interests; provide work experience 
opportiinity reinforced by maroower 
support services; provide a demonstrated 
work rttcord for individuals ♦ 

ORGANIZATION: Project is adminis- 
tered by prime sponsor with additional 
funds from Title I, prime sponsor will 
also evaluate project* a effectiveness 
aivd provide complete dd!cvunentation on 
project's history ♦ Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Office will provide many support 
services and house 2 generalists# 

STAFFING: Full-time project director 
in prime sponsor !s office, paid by 
Title I funds;/ also clerical staff* 
Two full-time genera lists were hired 
with Title III funus* 



BUDGET: 

Administration : 

Client Wages & Benefits: 

OJT Training: 

Services: 



$ SI, 940 
264,638 
20,592 
31,40 9 

$348 . 579 



Reduced actual costs of administracion 
and support services was reprogrammed 
to client wages and fringe benefits 
line item, resulting in. potential 
additional 20 clients to enroll in 
program and time extension of 90 days* 
Has been approved* 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS^CLIENT PROFILE: 
Referrals from Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (DVR), Department of 
•;;ducation, 2 local hospitals specializing 
in rehabilitation medicine • Client-! 18 
years pXus, 5th grade functional level 
or more; completed vocational and/or 
educational training with 6 months prior 



to enrollment, or a pe'rson witn skills 
anVor experience with unsuccessful job 
search* Clients must be CETA tfligihle, 
handicap must be •'stabilized" (no 
significant ongoing treatmex^ nee*i<si)* 

ACTIVITIES: 2-week intensive workshop 
to fit skills with Dob worksite and 
acquaint: participants with their 
generaliBt and supervisor* Placement 
is in subsidised work experienv^c job 
slots where realistic work pressures 
exist # Skills are enhanced and work 
attiti^des and habits improved* 
Most clients will remain iii^theso siwt «> 
throughout the project* Job-re Va^ed 
workshops to im^ove search techniques, 
alter negative artitudes, share learnin*j 
experiences and set xealistic and appKi" 
riate goals are given at regui<\i 
intervals of the program year* Also, ,a 
pre/postj ^ployment questionnaiie will 
be admitvlstered to the employee in 1st 
week and at end of employment workshop* 
Worksite supervisors are required to 
attend a 3-hour pre-employment seminar 
after the 1st week of pre-employment 
workshop but prior to clients placument 
in subsidized work exi>erien.*:e to 
discuss scope of program and resi.<msi-^ 
bilitieS'^f wck supervisor (employei 
orientation progx-aitO* Also, quarterly 
progress reports are submitted by 
worksite supervisors to c^eneral isii^/' 
project' diiector* 

OTTCOMETO DATE: of unnc 
1977, 88 clients enrolled an suhoi.tj^fi 
work experience, 4 direct tull^time 
placements and 12 more clients itady 
for unsubsidized 30b plvwement* 1 
unsubsized OJT: 18 terminations-^of 
these 17 placed ir. full-time ^orij;. 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: More r^t <ii^ 
tnan program could haiidle* 

REPLICATION ISSUES; Kei^Jacable i . 
any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION A\ Alt,ABl,E: d.i t.ij 1 
reportin*^ forms* 

DURATION OF (ill ANT: . '-j^x. 

to December 3 1,1 Jll * 
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BRIEi: PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Project is 
a Work Experience/OJT program to 
provide 88 physically or mentally 
handicapped persons with skill training 
through work e>q^erience progams and to 
place an estimated 68 of these clients 
in subsidized OJT with the promise of 
full-time employment at the end of OJT 
through contract negotiated with OJT 
employer, employers in private industry 
and private nonprofit business sector* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and skills; enhanced 
self-esteem; .maximization of abilities; 
general education and enhanced social 
awareness of employers and local 
community; enhanced coordination 
between DOL CETA programs and HEW \ 
activities. 68 planned placements, 
minimum* 

ORGANIZATION: Department of Employ- 
ment Security respbnsible for certifi- 
cation of eligibility # selection, 
training # referrals an4 follow-up. 
Prime sponsor will provide administra- 
tive services and technical assistance* 
State Employment Service^ Department of 
Vocational Education to provide support 
services # contacts with local emplx>yers* 

STAFFING: Project director (full-time) 
is on the Governor's Manpower Staff and 
paxd by Title I funds. Counselors 
staff of Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion/Vocational Rehabilitation paid by 
agenclM> — Counse lors are part-txme on 



tnis project* 

BUDGET: Presently negotiating modified* 
tion to reduce administration and 
increase other line items. 

Administration: $ 11,179 
Participant Wages 

and Benefits: ISO, 646 
OJT Training/ 

Support Services: 37,400 

(at S55 per client) $199,225 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Hust be a current Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation case* Presence of severe 
physical or mental handicap, such as 
legally blind, para/q\iadrlplegic, amputee 
disabled veterans; clients are 18-65, 
predominantly white, most with high 
school education; \xn<jer/unemplpyed* rDVR 
and ES dete line eligibility « 

ACTIVITIES: Vocation diagnostic interview; 
general and specialized medical exam; 
psychological tests; situational work 
testing, school records and transcripts . 
studied* Vocational training h^s usually 
been complet ^d at DVR by the time ot 
enrollment* DVR and prime sponsor 
determine work experience sponsors* 
Employment Security negotiates permanent 
employment contract with OJT employers* 
Emphasis primarily on job-related counsel- 
ing by DVR staff, but personal, financial, 
etc* counseling available if needed* DVR 
also provides tools, transportation, day 
care, restructuring of worksite when 
necessary* DVR keeps open file for 60 
days responding to any problems that come 
up* At end of 60 days, project director 
begins 90 day evaluative study of client* s 
progress, noting Success of placement, 
vocational compatability , salary, client* s 
attitude to 30b and, employment, in 
general, and employer* s satisfaction* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of June, 1977 
93 clients have been served, with 82 
placed in work experience and 11 termina- 
tions* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Project Director 
would like to see program modified 
allow client to bypass work e;<perience 
training and go directly into OJT program* 
Placement of some clients in^OJT is 
imminent* 

REPLICATIOMSSUES: Should be rejU cable 
by any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: standat d 
reporting forms. 

DURATION OF GRANT. October 
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PRIME SPONSOR \ 
%%^tM Of Mliwart XhttrgovanuMhtal \ 

Manpower Service 
701 Shipley Street 
Wilmington# Delaware 
Mr* Alex Kttpjerman 
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BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Bmploynent 
and training program to serve carefully 
selected handicapped clients who cannot 
find satisfactory employment on their 
own but who can be placed in satisfactory 
jobs quickly with minimal coordinated 
quality counseling # medical services, 
training and placement* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Eliminate 
or materially reduce traditional 
barriers to employments place 326 
clients in competitive employment in 
1977; provide job profile for clients 
to enhance chances of employability« 

ORGANIZATION: Prime sponsor provides 
overall administration and clerical 
staff* Pariicipatiiig agencies are 
Employment Services, Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation^ Bureau for 
the Visually Impaired, and CETA training 
and counseling facilities* 

STAFFING: 1 60% project coordinator 
* (Title I funds) « overall administrator; 
3 full-time employment interviewers 
from Division of Employment Security i 1 
full-time employment counselor to 
coordinate efforts of 3 employment 
interviewers. Division of Employment 
Security provides extra staff with 
their own funds when needed* DVR 
provides 4C counselors free of charge* 



BUDGET: 
Direct case service funds: 
(at 625 X 442 clients) 
Salaries for 3 DES inter- 
viewers : 
Fringe: 

Salary for 1 DES employ- 
ment counselor: 
Fringe: 



§276,366 



46,548 
7, 132 

17,304 
2,650 
$350,000 

RFXRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Existing caseloads of DVR, BVI and VA» 
Clients aged 18-64, less severely 
Handicapped, under/ unemployed, most 
likely to respond to short-term training 
and De placed ir competitive employment 
withm 12-'montn program periods 
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PROJECT 

DeXtwtve 8»ploy«Mnt VrogrM tot tlMt 

Handicapped 
701 Shipley Street, 5th Floor 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Mrs# Phyllis Winokur 



ACTIVITIES: Interview, medical and 
peychololgical testing and evaluation, 
physical restoration determined and 
begun immediately « Identify and 
develop personal enqployability profile; 
make accessible training programs of 
CETA Title I for skills development* 
Seek placement, in permanent positions 
with OJT provided* Health care end . 
transportation provided* Ongoing 
counseling with enq^hasis on self** 
sufficiency 6f clients Clients 
followed closely for 2 months to ease 
transition and stress support senrices* 
If placement is unsuccessful, client is 
referred back to Employment Services 
job develoment and placement program# 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of June, 1977, 
599 .clients in job development program* 
195 have enterr . employtent* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Many clients 
referred did not have good job histories 
or their motivation was misjudged* 
Program caseload resulted in need for 
more staff « Project anticipates it 
will exceed its goals by serving 620 
clients* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replicable by any 
prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October l, 1976 
to September 30, 1977* 
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pnmi sKmsoR 

- Oov«mor*ft Manpewtr Council 
IftH 13M 
Hidmondf Vlr9ini« 
0*or9« 8chttr«r 
604-766-1201 



PROJECT 

Work l]q>«rl«ne« Project 

eomA—i'bA for vitMlly M«A4iM|if«d 

3003 Parbrood Av«tm« 

Riehnondf Virginia 

AI Fritter and Hugh Scott 

804-766-2161 



BRIEF PR6JECT DESCRIPTION: Projact 
is dasignad to.plaea 10 blind clianta in 
aulMidiaad OJT in eonq^titiva laval 
noi^rof it aganciaa* Counaaling high 
priority to davalop skill eoopatability 
with job; aupport sarvicas ineluda 
physical and nantal rastoration, intar- 
prata;: sarvicas, nobility instruction* 
Employar a]q>actad to kaap cliants in job 
at and of subsidizad program* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
ovarcona traditional barriars to anqploy* 
mant; to utilisa stata aganciaa and CETA 
atpictura to amploy cliants rathar than 
individual rafarral approach* 

ORGANIZATION: Counsalors fron Virginia 
Coomission for Visually Handicappad 
(VCVH) run program; Govamor*s Manpowar 
Council ovarsaan and administars* 

STAFFING: primt sponsor providas 
projact managars; VCVH providas 6 
counsalors; heavy aupport from atata 
rahabilitation aganciaa* 

BUDGET: 

Entry Laval Salarias: $69,8 
(10 slots) 

Pringa Banafits: 6,200 

$76,000 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Rafarrala from burrant VCVH casaload; 
blind, CETA ali/gibla; working aga; all 
lava Is of education; 7 white, 1 black, 
determined ready for employment or OJT 
experience* 

ACTUALITIES: Diagnostic, evaluative 
asseseme^nt; general medical and eye 
exami hearing ^screening; this carried 
out by Virginia Rehabilitation Center 
for Blinds Clients will go through 
preparatory mental/physical restoration 
and counseling; then be placed in 
OJT-type component with salary paid out 
of CETA funds a Support services include 
some physical restoration^ books # tools, 
maintenance; transportation; occupational 



licenses I sensory aides and devices i 
high priority on counseling and guidances 
Counselingi crisis intervention i 
monthly reports required from employers i 
support to employers and clients by 
CMunission counselors a 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 9 clients placed 
in bJT with on^ voluntary termination 
as of May# 1977a 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Slow start-up 
placing clients in strictly private 
nonprofit! since amended to public 
nonprofit organizations a Generally, 
job availability has been a problems 



REPUCATION ISSUES: 
anywheres 



Should be replicable 



Standard 



DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: 
reporting forms a 

DURATION OF GRANT: November 1, 1976 
to October 31, 1977a E^q^ect to receive 
extension to Decembers 
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' PRIME SPONSOR 

.. Bixpinfham Atm Manpower Consortium 

. \ ^iminghaa* Alabami / 
N^owird Noltion 
2tS«'284>240S 



PROJECT 
9HASS 

!l21' Itth MtMt tOttth 
Bimlagjtam, AlabiM 
lya Manrot 

20S>933«7201 



SIUEPPROJ.OT DESCRIPTION: This 
projoet. r«eruit«» and places 

•odarataly to savaraly handieappad 
parsons in Oor, shaltarad workshop 
aaploynant and nqnsubsidisad aaqployinant* 
A nina month trai^Ding program in 
conputar programodng along with individ- 
ualisad vocational training ia also 
of farad* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
OQtraachy raeruit, anroll, trains and ' 
plaea in unsubsidisa^ aoqploymant 
physically and iMntally handicapped 
individuals* Goal is to axtand sarvicas 
to qualified parsons who are not 
receiving assistance from Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR)* 
Services will be extended to 275 
clients with 85 being referred to 
regular DVR caseloads at project end* 
Zt waa intended that a number of 
clients would be recruited via use of 2 
mobile referral and assessment units* 
The units could not be bought due to 
manufacturing problems* 122 out of 275 
to be placed in nonsubsidised coiqpetitive 
jobs* 100 OJT slots, 40 direct placement, 
20 sheltered employment, 15 coo^uter 
programming class, 15 referrals to 
individual vocational training* 

ORGANIZATION: is the subcontracte* 

so all administrative staff is housed 
at DVR and programmatic management is 
under the vocational area supervisor* 

STAFFING: 8 full-time, ^ part-time 
persons including director and assistant, 
counselor/evaluators, placement special- 
ists and van drivers* 



BUDGET: 

Administration: 

Allowances: 
Training: 
Servxces< 
CETA costs: 



$ 46,182 
36,180 
86,821 
120,817 
10,000 
$300,000 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Each case will be an active DVR case* 
Referrals come from Employment Service, 
Community Action Agency, Urban League, 
and direct community recruitment* 



ACnVITIBS: MoCarren Dial Bvaluation 
System and Vplpar Bvalv^ation series 
used for intake assessments* Vocational 
training in the classroom for 15 
clients in coo^uter programming, tOO 
OJT Jlots and 15 individual referrals* 
Counseling is regularly provided and. 
other services are provided as needed, 
include day care, medical and transpc*r* 
tation* Weekly foil wup during 
training and et 30, 60, 90 day intervals 
thereafter* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 145 served; 15 
congpleted trainlngi 5 indirect placement; 
17 currently eaqployed* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Financial renegotia- 
tions resulted in loss of mobile assess- 
ment units* There was some trouble 
staffing the project so it was late in 
starting* Progress ^<as been good since 
the Project Director was hired* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Should be adaptable 
to any major city area with an active 
DVR* \ 



DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: 
reporting forms* 



Standard 



DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, 1976 
to September 30, 1977* Project being 
transitioned to CETA Title I program 
October 1, 1977* 
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PRIME SPONSOR \ 

Alamance County Board of COMaLsaionars 

124 Elm Straat 

Graham, Horth Carolina 

Co* Glbaon 

91 > ^28-0574 



BRIEF FROJEC: DESCRIPTION: Projact ' 
provldas job tralnlrjt and aiqploynant 
opportunltlaa to handicapped rasldants 
ot Alairanca County # Clianta racalva 
unaiAployiaant and irork adjuatmant 
aaalatancai vocational counaalln^ and 
job placfiMnt aarvlcaa In a city and on 
a farm# 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: increasa 
cllant amployablllty and aconomlc 
aalf-^auf flclancyi prt^lde training and 
job placamant In local groi^th Induatrlaa* 
(malntananca^ upholatary^ woodworking 
and agrlcultura)* 

ORGANIZATION: Alamance County CBTA, 
Alamanca County Govammant (Finance 
Office) and the Alamance^Caaewell Area 
Mental Health Program admlnlater the , 
projects The latter la parent organise-^ 
tion of Vocational Tradea of Alamance^ 
Xnc# 

STAFFING: 1 farm coordinator , 1 
secretary, 4 Instructors, 2 Instructor's 
aides, 1 driver # 

BUDGET: 

Administration Allowancea: $ 18,035 
Allowancea: 167,440 
Training: 43,799 
services) 17,200 

$246,474 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Referrals made by the Oepairtment of 
Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) and the 
Employment Security c<Mnml8Slon (ESC)# 
Local news media also solicit potential 
clients # Counselors certify clients 
and assign ellglbles to program actlvi- 
ties# Participant eligibility deter* 
mined by DDL criteria* Client profile 
data not available* 



PROJECT 

Vocational Trades of Alamance, Znc# 
1212 Turrentlne Street 
Burlington, North Carolina 
aames. Durban, Project Director 
919-226^0226 

ACTIVITIES: Bnployment histories 
taken; achievement, bl-manual dexterity 
and personality batterlea administered* 
Agricultural, woodwork, maintenance and 
upholstery courses taught at Damascus 
Center; vocational counseling is 
provided at both sites* Prior to 
graduation, student CETA staff and VTA 
project personnel discuss and secure 
job placement for client* .Transporter* 
tlon to training site, personal counsel** 
Ing* Folloiir«:ups are 30, 90, 180 days 
after termination* Information on 
empl^rment status, salary, adjustment 
and general attitude gathered* 
All plac^nents are confirmed through, 
client/ counselor contact* clients 
unable to find employment are placed on 
Extended finpl^ment with VTA and 
receive hourly wages* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 45 j?llents served 
with no placementa-as of April, 1977* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Transportation 
for clients to medical appointments has 
been more expensive than planned, so 
some funds %iere shifted* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Should be replicable 
by any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 18, 
1976 to September 30,. 1977* 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

TRtCO Comior,txum 
524 Mam *St., Iteom 30? 
Kacme, Wisconsin 
<5eorge Moore 
4 14-b36-32b1 



PROJECT 
Project Share 

Kenosha Achievement Center 

1218 79th St. Kenosha, Wisconsin 

John Klllian 

414-658-1687 



BRIEF PROJECTTJESCRJPTION: Project 
to train and place severity disabled 
persons for food service and sales, 
ihdastry, involving early employer 
cooperation # Estimated to benefit 
475* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: to train 
75> clients m food service; 65 in 
retail sales work, and place 80 of 
total' in unsubsidized work* To allev 
late .^ttitudinal and architectural 
barrier to employment of handicapped 
persons ♦ 

ORGANIZATION: Kenosha Achievement 
Center acts as coordinator # with other 
subcontracts to four other area agencies 
serving handicapped persons* 

STAFFING: Director; secretary/bookkeeper; 
public education coordinator; Goodwill 
coordinator, society's assets coordinator; 
2 jibsite coordinators, 4 instructors^ 
a..<i an architectural consultant ♦ All 
staff very experienced, most have 
r*,ievant advanced degrees ♦ 



BUDGET: 

Adnlnistratlion 
Wag«^s & Benef-ttsl 
Training: 
Ser\-Jices: 



^- 32,780 
37, 327 
40,924 
81,532 

$192, 563 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE, 
Recruitment by Department of Vocational 
Renabiiitation (OVR) outreach, publicity* 
Client profile as expected, but fewer 
veterans ♦ Clients incluae both sexes, 
•jsual^y aged 24-35. Priority given to 
employable people with greatest disabil- 
ity* 

ACTIVITIES: Various tests used 
xncluaxna JEVS/ Singer Qraphics Word 
Sdr»pie anu a local y>t sample* OJT 
w;.tr. cooperative evaluation by employer 
ani pro:ject; two cla ses of approxi- 
mately 20 clients ea jn m clerking and 
toOvl service* 60 area employers were 
contacte^J and prepare-! for program; 
rc^'-.tinuiil -»or» development, and upgrade 



'training .offered. Classroom training 
in resume writing, hygiene, remedial 
education* Rehabilitation counseling 
and case management* Existing agencies, 
^ other CETA titles, meet support needs 
such., as child care* Rigorous biweekly 
contact -wi^th clients and employers^ for 
90. days during^.,QJr^ then bimonthly and 
monthly* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of Hay , 4, 124 
served: 61 currently enrolled, 63 
completed training, 48 are placed (40 
full-time)* All remain at first 
placement* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: American Motors 
layoff in Kenosha contributes to 14*5% 
unemployment, which bears heavily on 
disabled persons* Still, 76% of 
clients who have finished training have 
been placed* Jobsite Coordinator's job 
development highly successful* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Program relies 
on sophisticated training facilities 
and agency cooperation # but common for 
this population in large cities** 
Requires sensitive and skilled public 
relations* Most critical factor: early 
involvement of employer in training 
process and presence of job site 
developers* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Di rector 
plans to publish articles after yearns 
time*^ Follows '^Multa -Resource Center** 
self-evaluation techniques* 

DURATION OF GRANT: cctober i, 1976 
to September 30^ 1977* 




PRIME SPONSOR 

Off let of MaApowtr O»v«lop(ii«nt 
iyth float, )0 l*«t If 444 St* 

Colisnbus, Ohio 
tlttd T« Dunn 
614-466«$7tte 



PROJECT 

Project, |l^pl6y/6ur««u of Onployment 

Service*'' 
145 South Front St. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Holder t or Karla Lor'-z 
614-466*8919 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: This 
progrdn hired and .trained 24 disabled 
counselors ih occupational analysis and 
Oob development, who are now based at 
BOS and ES offices, managing caseloads 
of disabled job^seekers. 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
reduce barriers to employment* Through 
counselors, to ifecruit and interview 
4500 handicapped persons; advise 1500 
employers regarding architecture, job 
restructuring, assess and counsel 3600 
clients; place- 900 in jobs, of whom 70% 
remain at placement in 3 months. 

ORGANIZATION: (|>«rated in counseling 
section of OBES0 whose chief supervises 
the 2 program coordina\.orse They 
siqpervise the 24 counselors located in 
17 OBES local offices, each of whom, as 
a regular OBES staff person, must 
report also to the OBES office managers 

STAFFING: Two coordinators (husband 
and wife, each widely experienced in 
state agencies); 24 counselors, 1 
clei^k/ typist • 

BUDGET: 

Administration: $ 68,124 

(includes 36,067 for 

3 full-time salaries) 
Services: 309,982 
(includes 24 coun* 

selors* salaries at 

10,483) 

Total: $378, 110 

Administration C' sts absorbed by OBES* 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Coordinators screened 150 applicants to 
select 24 counselors; they recruit 
their o%4i caseloads by their o%m 
strategies ♦ Clients job qualified but 
need 30b seeking skills, counseling, or 
job development advocacy # 



ACTIVITIES: Intake: ^selective placement 
counselors interview applicants at OBES 
office, may use tests to determine 
ability (General Aptitude Ttest Battery; 
%>ecific ;^titude Test Battery; Basic 
Occupational Literacy itest, or clerical 
proficiency tests) ♦ Applicants who are 
not job ready are referred to Itehabili- 
tation Services Commission for trainings 
Counselor Training: (1) initial 5 
weeks* training of coxinselors in 
occupational analysis and counsel inge 
(2) Job Development and participant 
placement by counselor, using OBES 30b 
banks Other service$; selective 
service counselors work with clients 
individually on attitude axvf goals and 
conduct ¥K>rkdnops in 30b seeking 
ski lis • Pollowvjp: standard OBES 
30-60-90 day follow-iip to solve 
possible job site problems and develop 
good employer/ employee matcnes* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of May, 1977, 
the 24 counselors have contacted 1277 
employers; carry caseload of lb29 
clients; 559 persons have been placed 
in 3obs and 260 referred for vocational 
training • Expect to overachieve all 
goals* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Progress is 
impressive, program is being implemented 
throughout state, with governor* s 
discretionary funds, to serve disabled 
people outside of BOS localitiese 

REPLICATION ISSUES: I4ew comp^onent 
and specially trained staff added to 
existing rtatewide network of employment 
services e Serves only 30b ready clients, 
referring others elsewhere for trainmy. 
Highly replicable* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: uam- yet, 
because until vAiole state served, 
project did not want publicity^ staff 
expects Ohio will produce literature i-v* 
this model e 



DURATION OF GRANT: (jl toher 1, t 
September 30, 1977 - U mcmthse 
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M«dl«dn .Qdunty OoniortiuA 
103 W. Kirc«ll^ Itootb 500 
Ed%«rdsvllle/ Illinois 
Oanial D. Churovlch 
61g-fe92-4S92 ; 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Program 
provides enqploymsnt # training^ and 
cQ^inseling fdr disabled veterans in 
Madison and Bond Counties* 3S served 
to date* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To job 
train 3S veterans; provide occupational 
and job-related training; provide an 
additional 10 public service positions 
for veterans; remove artificial barrievs 
to employment; provide job referrals; 
provide orientation « counseling # 
education and institutional skills to 
enter labor force; to assist in obtain- 
ing supportive services; to cooperate 
with and encourage local training 
institutions to develop and maintain 
training course for veterans* 

ORGANIZ\TION: Program run by consor- 
tium of 2 County Manpovier agencies* 
Program overseen by Madison County 
Board of Supervisors # Madison County 
Consortium's Coordinator of Vocational 
Education and an Advisory Council * 
Referral network includes other social 
service and employment organizations* 

STAFFING: 1 supervisor/counselor ; 1 
assistant supervisor; 3 special educa- 
tion consultants « part-time* 



BUDGET: 
Administration : 

Allowances: 

Wages: 

Fringes: 

Training: 



$ 43,639 
154 , 620 
80,000 
16, 144 
25,260 

$320,013 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Outreach by existing agencies, who 
refer to State Bnployment Service, who 
refer to the Consortium* Client 
Profile: 23 males, ages 19-21 (4); ages 
22-44 (15); ages 45-54 (2); ages 55-64 
(2); 22 wnite, 1 black, 8 recently 
separated veterans; 8 special (Vietnam) 
veterans* 



PROJECT , 
Disabled Veterans llrogratft 

103 w. Parcell, Room 50U 
Edwisrdsville, Illinois 
Ray Radock 
618-692-4315 



ACTIVITIES: Review work history, 
educational attainment, personal 
occupational goals, apti ade tests* 
Tests: Tennessee Self- "^t Scale; 
Differential Aptitude* ^der 
Interest Inventory; '>v9c .er Intelli- 
gence scale for Adulter Wide Range 
Achievement Tests; Individual Diagnosis 
in reading, and math* Counseling, 
classroom training, job developmenj; and 
job placement* Support services as 
need4d on an individual basx's (high 
school equivalency, counseling, ref<:«*ral, 
career development)* Madison County 
Consortium follow-i^ specialists 
contact during ,1st vieek of employment, 
at 15 days, one month, and 3 months 
after employment, as well as informally* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 34 clients served; 
9 more to be servedr 0 con^leted 
training; 1 completed emplo^ent; 2 
sel f -placements • 

PROGRESS/PROBI|.EMS: Finding disabled ' 
veterans has been biggest problem* 
Program is starting to gain credibility 
with veterans, who are a closed group* 
Shift from training to finding jobs* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Need concentrated 
client group; job placements readily 
available* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: September .*, 
1976 to September 13, 1977* 
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flOVlRRKK 

Wt wl ttn d QonaortiuR 
P. 0. aok 2€8S 
QridoMh, WitoomiA 
Larry Xnbt 
414-235-6024 



\ ACMXnP <KP 
BOK 86 

1«ijaMb»gc» WiMonsin 
J«nw BlakMlM 
414-426«01S6 



BROEF PlOSBCr CEKKilTICNt 1h« 
Sivporttd ttotk Pzo9x«B is part of « 
national pcoj«ot daal^tad to pcovida a 
yMur'a «nxk aa^Mima in a ahaltarad 
anvixemaRt for ehzenioally tMovloywl 
pazaem. iha pzo^ean works with the— 
anetienaUy and nantaUy handieaivod, 
ATDC woaan and youth 17-20 of «ham «t 
Isast S0% hav» had oontact with tha 
erininal justioa ^ystam. lhaea ara 4 
stxueturad work mvizoRMnts «hara 
thaas individuals oan woxk with stcport 
and 9uidanea in hae» naix»tananaa, 
fumltora tapair, raesaational sarviee 
and sscrstarial aatvica. Each itevioa 
pcovidaa a wsga £or tiM participant and 
inoona for tha pwojsct. ^ 

mXA GCMCS MB) GBJECnVESt <!0 
*w o<.i g ag » and ineraasa salf-suffieiancy, 
dapandabiUty, 9ood work habits viA 
poaitiva pssaonaUty traits through « 
s(«piirtad work a nvUunw M iL , lhair goal 
ia to plaoa 120 patsens ovar ths oourss 
of 12 flonths in 60 job slou. 

OWMmwiONt Svvportad mc» Pregran 
is nn by inc. , a nonprofit 

OouRiy Ooannity iletion Agancy. 

SEAHr'iNG: 27 persons in Vsar II. 28 
parsons in Yaar m. Itm staff ineludas 
tachnioal vocational ^saeialists in 
addition to oounsalors adninistra- 
tiva par s onnal. 

BOnZTt This is just one part of a 
largar Qn99iag 8NP program witii overall 
budgst of $1,451,472. in addition, tha 
wock projects ganatate $150,0(K) yearly 
inoona. • 



Participant Magaa: 
Participant Servieas: 
Participant ficnafits: 
Participant Training: 
Mkninistrationt 



$174,223 
180,603 
21,927 
1,993 
19,933 
$398,679 



BEOvrmEtir ppocsss/cuBfr ppomf: 
BBcei^«d raferrikls frm all oosnuaity 
sarvioa aganeias— oental healA inati- 
tutions, welfare dapartanants, iBanp o wa r 
ptograns, etc. Ihera ara 3 target 
populations: youth betwien 17 end 20, 
50% of vihcn ha\« oontact wi^ the 
crimLnal justice system, AFDC woRon, 



and nantally handioapped 
majority are white males, 
witii Bultiple pcQblflns. 



21-30, 



ACrxvzrXES: Intake involves e weak 
of stru ct u red orientation and a a se a a w e ut 
a e aaiona on a o n e-to-one basis with the 
counseling staff. During this time, base 
line pay dio lo gic al data are gathered, peer 
groq> sv|:port develops, climt beoomas 
aoqueinted with tte striueture of the 
program. 4 structured woxk anvizonmants 
in rehabiUtating homaa, basic hone 
naintananoa, futnitura repair, aecretarial 
services. Client starts witii Step I, Urn 
most dosely mvervised e nv i i au n l and 
then advanoes to Step IV, the job>ready 
anvizonnant. Tr a n spor tation and i^acial 
oounaeling are provided as well as 
rafarzi^ infocnation for any needed 
aerviees. IbUow-i^p lasts 2 years with 
monthly meetings diaring the first 90 
d^; then bimonthly and quarterly. 

OOSGGMS TO OfOSt 242 Clients served 
(179 mantel health, 47 you^, 16 PSXC) ; 
98 cuzzantly ectiva; 64 ooopleted train- 
ing; 46 placed in jcbe; 6 education; .74 
resigned and fired. 

PICGRESS/PBOeLCMS: Diey have a 40% 
positi>»*tenidnation rate. Pzoblems 
be ewaan tha operations staff and ancil* 
lary staff have bean averted through 
team staff meetings on each^climt. 

BEPLIGMTION ISSUES: Ihe purpose of 
Svnportsd ttork is to help persons acquire 
a steat^ year of anployimit while perfozii» 
ing oonnunity-needed eervicas. {plica- 
tion requires substantial coordination 
and cooperation of major ooRnuiity 
agencies in fields of mar.power, nental 
health services, vocational schools, 
various public and social aervioe aoencies, 
private aouroes, etc. The fundamental 
aspects of inplemantation, a structtuned 
%ork envizonnant and positive feedback 
are easily replicated. 

Q0CIMEIIIP2I0K AVABABLC; ihexe is docu- 
mentation available on this program 
fron ^ Office of Pesearch and Develop- 
ment, Diployment and Training Administra- 
tion. 

DURATION (S* GRAMTt Oetcber 1, 1976, to 
Septenber 30, 1977. 
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FRIME SPONSOR 

j8f tnd MpiU ATM NftnpoMtr Planninv 

Covineil 
300 Monro* M«W« 
Qr«nd Ripids« Michigan 
Walt«r SowtW^ 

616»4S6«>4040 



PROJECT 

Mm R»h«biX^t*tion «roj«ett Pint Kitt 

550 Cherry S.E. ' 



Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Gail Addis 
616-458-6677 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Program 
coordinates all services aivailable to 
the severely mentally and physically 
handicapped under cine roof in a single 
case service manager' system* A complete 
diagnostic package within a week. 
Rehabilitation Initial Diagnosis and 
Assessment for Clients (RIDAC) program, 
leading to employability plan for each 
client. Work esqprience and OJT provided 
as intermediate step to nonsubsidized 
employment • 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
provide assessment an^ employability 
plans for 160 participants; to place 
130 in work experience; to establish 90 
OJT slots and placet 78 participants in 
competitive jobs* 

ORGANIZATION: Subcontracted to Sine 
Rest Rehabilitation facility, which 
purchases certain other services as 
needed from other agencies* 

STAFFING: 2 counselors, 1 placement 
counselor, a case aide, 2 stenographers, 
1 unat leader, all full-time* 

BUDGET: Local sources add $137,715 
more* Negotiating a model to reduce 
training and transfer to services* 

Administration t $ 76,790 

Participant wages: 143,520 
Fringe: 11,046 
Training: 5,000 
Servi •'^s: 163 ,644 

$400,000 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Outreach includes media publicity and 
personal contracts to all relevant 
agencies* About 75% of clients are 
mentally retarded, the remainder having 
. cerebral palsy and epilepsy or psycho- 
logical problems with low reading 
levels. Tne majority are males although 
now they are trying to get 43% female 
representation* 



ACTIVITIES: Intake involves a RIDAC 
assessment* * A %fritten diagnostic and 
en^loyability development plan for each 
participar. is drawn up by the ease 
service monitor* A VRS case is opened 
for each* OJT and Work Experience 
provided* Additional support services , 
are provided %iithout Title III monies 
through the agencies riq^resented on the 
Administrative Advisory Committee* 
Follow-vq;>t contacts made at 30, 60, 90 
and 150 day intervals* ^ 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of the end of 
May, 151 enrolled in some trainijigi 20 
placed in unsubsidised jobs* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Ihey are on 
schedule for work e)q>erienee placements 
but behind on OJT which is attributable 
to the depressed lodsl job market* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replicable by 
any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMEN TATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting! ^orms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, 1976 
to September 30, 1977* 



203 2.,^ 



wmnt And Training ContortlOA 6«*S069 V«n SXyk4 Ro«d 

708 Root Strtt«t, 3rd Floor Pat -'BoM 

Flinty Michigan 48S03 313«>239-4$17 
Stttt 2«it 
313»766»7390 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: For 
r«t«rd«d adults « the program it a First 
Entry Work Experianca and OJT program 
for job* in tha secondary labor market* 
At entry « participant chooses 1 of 4 
occupational fields (food service^ 
indoor maintenance* outdoor maintenance # 
horticulture) and receives phased 
training from simulated work es^erience 
to outside work es^erience to« for 
those who qualify^ OJT* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Serve 
100 adults, place 25-30% in part-time 
or full-time wnployment* 90 finish 
Phase I, 60 to finish Phase ii, 30 to 
finish. Phase III * Train participants 
for jpbs, make contact with employers, 
teach Clients how to get to and from 
work independently, develop social 
skills, appropriate work behavior, and 
attituues; provide support services* 

ORGANIZATION: All program activities 
carried out oy, project siibgrantee* 
Phase X done at Genesee Covrnty Associa- 
tion for Retarded Citizens* Phase II 
at i)onprofi*w agencies in comniinity* 
Phase III at private sector employers* 
Program director responsible to director 
of GCARC. Project has loose relet ion- 
sliip to prime sponsor* Referrals from 
all agencies serving retarded, in the 
tri county* 

STAFFING: 1 full-time administrator- 
program director; 1 vocational coordinator 
administrator, full-time; 2 full-time 
vocational counselors; 1 job development 
person; 4 teacher aides, 35 hours/%Miek; 
3 teacher aide leaders « 35 hours/week; 
1 bookkeeper/secretary, full-time; 1 
secretary; 1 full-time bus driver (40 
hours/week) * 

BUDGET: 

Administration: $ 51,808 
wages: 66,000 
Fringes: 7,005 
Training: 108,519 
Services: 35,455 
Directly to Administra- 
tion Unit of Consortium 3,000 

$271,787 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CUENT PROFILE: 
Outreach to agencies and school system* 
All agencies have waiting lists ^f 
potential clients* Some referrals too 
severely retarded to participate* Client 
Profiler median age late 20* • to mid 
30 *s; roughly 50% male, 50% female; very 
few blacks* 

ACTIVITIES: One staff person does 
interview, explains program, optional 
fields, services, etc* to client* Then, 
staff person asks client to explain 
program to referring cour*selor, then 
covers any ground missed* Phase I, 2-10 
weeks; 15 hours/week; simulated work 
experience at OCARC; extensive counseling; 
progress evaluated* Phase II, 4-10 
weeks, 1 20-40 hours/week;- work esqperience 
in community, at first accompanied by 
teacher aide leader; paid by program* 
Phase III, OJT-employer reimbursed up to 
50% wag^s for 150 ho]Lirs* Teacher aide 
still active with lots of support* 
Pollow-uj|^ ineludas as much contact with 
employer and client as needed* Teacher 
aide leaders check at least once a month 
and clients can call as needed*' 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 45 clients served; 
42 completed Phase I, 6 still at first 
Phase III placement; 2 from OJT phase 
changed employers* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Greenhouse is 
coital eted, so now have all facilities for 
4 training fields* Problems getting 
timely services to clients from Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services* Program . started 
late because could not get Workmen's 
Compensation or insurance on van until 
January * 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Need very active 
labor market and skilled employer educa- 
tion. 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: 3 page 
program description, final report planned* 

DURATION OF GRANT: November 24, 1976 
to October 31, 1977. 
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PRIME STONSOR ^, . e . 
north Tm*t Stat* »X«imin9 B««ion 

1914 Km^ BouX«vard 
Wichlt* rail*; T«XM 
Edwin Danl«l 



PROIECT 

Job 8ttrv«y ^oj«et 

3401 Anwry Head . 

vfiehiU P*llt# T«xat 

Mr* Hollar »«tax«OA# Project Director 

817«7$6-3207 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: This it « 
eoaprehentive proqr<*ni which encoopaasM 
a %«ork axparianea^ personal adjustment 
therapy-voeationai and evaluation 
placement total concept approach for 
mentally and physically handicapped 
parsons* A crucial component is the 

• development of a voclitional eottnselin9 
lab with an updated detailed job 
analysis file designed to facilitate 

. the matching of clients and employers. 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: The 
major goal i* to develop a work ejqpmr- 
ience therapyplacement project .foi^ 
mentally and physically handicaiiped 
clients* Objective is to provide a 
"full-time # year round* comprehensive 
program directed primarily to the 
personal and social rehabilitation of 
participants 'in the client-worKer 
program*** ' 208 enroll- ' 
ments intended to place 180 in en^loy* 
ment. 

ORGANIZATION: individual Development 
Corporation (IOC), subcontracted from 
Nortex Regional Planning Council, runs 
the program* 

STAFFING: Planner (part-time) i assistant 
accountant (part-time)* counselor/teacher 
( full-time )t coordinator, vocational 
evaluator, value engineer* placement 
. specialist* program aide* staff psycholo- 

* gist* job analysts (5)* and placement 
specialist* all full-time* 

BUDGET: 

Administrations 
Wages: 
Fringe : 
Services: 



$ 37*720 
78*031 
5*969 
94*852 
$216*572 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Referrals from Wichita Falls State 
Hospital* Individual Development 
Center* DVR* Blind State Agency* as 
%#ell as other agencies that serva 
handicapped persons* Client profile is 
based on 23 placementsi 2/3 of clients 
are male* most are between ages of 18 
and 44* majority have less than a high 
school degree* 



ACTIVITIES: Intalce is done by the 
hospital and includes medical and 
psychological testing* They refer 
persons to the client work eigperience 
coe^nent and to the l^week Personal/ 
Social Adjustment class* Vocational 
training t prevocational classroom 
program is held at the state hospital* 
Job developOMat and placement services* 
and post placement crisis intervention 
and counseling are provided. Other 
services t supportive services are 
provided by DVR and 'Welfare* Transpor- 
tation is provided by the^local comnunity 
action program. Follow-up is done -by 
the staff psychologist and vocational 
evaluator who go to the job sites 
regularly* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: as of May* 1977* 
\76. served} 50 (approximately) completed 
training; and 23 placed in jobs* 

PkOGRESS/PROBLEMS: There were 
initial difficulties in recruiting 
persons for the social/personal adjust- 
ment classes* They have eondactd an 
in-depth analysis of 112 jobs and cross 
indexed them with disabilities so they 
are rea^ to place clients as the 
clients are ready. 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Should be replicable 
by any prime sponsor where there exists 
a willing and well-funded DVR and good 
vocational assessment center. T*io 
years of funding would, allow for 1 year 
to establish library or lab and second 
to realize full implementation. 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: A mahUal 
will be available. 



DXniATION OF GRANT: 
to September 30* 1977« 



October 1* 1976 
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2002 Burt Str««t 

"ti Veys, Mayor 
4»2»345«7714 



PROJECT 

Handieapp«d ServicM Project 

Sona Buildinq/ 5211 8. 31st Stmt 

Karen Jbthen 
402-345-7714 x 301. 



BRJEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION : anphasis 
is on. ioto placeiftent inuo occupations 
with 9ro%ith expactations* Goodwill 
Xndustries (GW) subcontracts for 
disability verification, vocational 
assessments, diagnostic testing and 
vocational exploration, as well* as 
'provides situational assessments t^en 
needed. Title I OJT and Work Acperience 
will be used for those clients possess- 
ing skills but needing experience* 
Training is m allied health profession 
as well as food service, clerical, 
janitorial, small bench assembly, 
retail sales, etc* 

MAJOR GOALS.AND OBJECTIVES: Primary 
goal 18 to make '193 participants 
self-sufficient in full-time employment 
Within 12 months. A secondary goal is 
to establish a service model for the 
client common to CBTA, DVR, ES and VA 
with en^hasis on a cooperative agreement 
between CETA And DVR to serve disadvan- 
taged employable handicapped* 

ORGANIZATION: operated by prime 
sponsor with subcontract to GW* 
Director operates under CETA Operations 
Manager* ES job ieveloper %iorks 
full-time at project* 

STAFFING: Handicapped program services 
.coordinator (full-time); 2 manpo«#er 
guidance services specialists ( full-time) i 
2 clerks* Associated on a full-time 
loan basis are 2 job developers, one 
from ES and Ifrom Title I* 

BUDGET: The budget modification 
increases PSWE monies and decreases 
skilled training as few clients were 
interested in the half PSWE/half 
training voucher component* 



Admihistration : 
Wages : 
Fringe: 
Training 
Services 



$ 31,654 
234*300 
16,519 
54,000 
63,527 

$400,000 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Referrals from all agencies that 
provide services to handicapped persons, 
OVR, CETA, GW, etc* Client profile 
anavailable* 



ACTIVITIES: intake performed by 
guidance Specialists with referral to 
GW for assessment, including medical, 
vocational, intellectual and personality 
tests when appropriate* Vocational 
evaluation first week, situational 
assessment for second week* Vocational 
training! job readiness .training 
classes for clients when appropriate 
over a 2 week perio<{* Stipend allowance 
is given* There is an arrangement with 
PSWE that enables a client to %#ork half 
time and with a CETA voucher system 
mechanism receive training or education 
half time* Supportive services 
•include emergency grants, medical 
follow-up, dental, optical, prosthetic, 
prescriptions, etc* Follow-v^pt 
placement follow-v^ un 30, 60, 90 da> 
1 year basis* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: as of JUne 28, 
532 applicants, 34 involved in skill 
training; 60 placed in OOT and PSWE; 
i40 (including PSE/PSWS transitions) 
<u:e placed in private sector* 

PROC^ ESS/PROBLEMS: with more then an 
ad .ate numt>er of referrals, there has 
bee :«d success with PSWE placements* 
Ihe .cent of PSE was miscalculated and 
there was a failure to devote enough 
attention to developing OJT slots* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: should be replicable 
by any prime sponsor where there is a 
subcontractor for assessment services* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE; Standard 
r^orting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: September 21, 
1976 to September 21, 1977* 



• / 



ERIC 



PBIME SPONSOR 

City of Mrk^ley/crrA 

3030 MilvUt KOiMft 202 

Berkeley,^ California 
Claudine Benjamin 
*4l5»e44«»6080 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Project to 
train five disabled persons as paralegal / 
advocates who will in turn place 40 ' 
handicapped people in unsubsidized jobs 
and help at least 30 employers to 
remove artificial emplc^ment barrxers# 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To train 
five to be. employable in any paralegal 
position with emphasis in Rehabilitation 
Act Sections &03 and 504 # To benefit 
total of 45 disabled persons # 

ORGANIZATION: Prime sponsor subcon- 
tracts to the Center for Independent 
Living (CIL), supervised by its Execut/Lve 
and Deputy Directors # CIL belongs to a 
consortium of 6 local agencies for the 
handicapped # and a consulting advisory 
board is formed of representatives from 
these plus employers # unions. Department 
of Labor, Office of Civil Rights and 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation* 

STAFFING: Coordinator and program 
trainer; intake counselor/secretary^ 
job development specialist, (both 
full-time K 

BUDGET: 

Administration: $15,475 
Training: ' 25,050 

(trainers* salaries 
included) 
Supportive Services: 
Allowances: 



23.975 
15,500 
$80,000 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
ClL recruits from network of local 
agencies serving disabled people 



Clients are 3 men, 3 women< 
all with college degrees % 



early 20*s, 



ACTIVITIES: Orientation to Center 
for Independent Living* Classroom: 150 
^ours at National Paralegal Institute 
using Its prepared curriculum* Addition- 
ally # consultants provide seminars m 
Rehabilitation Law* OJT placement at 
CIL witn caseloads supervised daily by 
a triiirer, weekly by an attorney. 
Pmal placement assisted by advisory 



PROJECT 

Oi^iibled Paraleg&l Advocate 

(DPA) Training Center for Independent Ltving 

2548 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley, California 
James Pechin 

committee members* Other services: 
the .45 disabled persons have access to 
CIL^s rlange of' services including 
transportation^ wheelchair repair # 
referrals^ counseling in daily living 
skills and employment* Follow<-up: 
expect to maintain cosuminlcation with 
graduates through their continued %^rk 
With handicapped persons « 

OUTCOME TO DATE: The five DPAs have 
ciunulative caseload of 25 clients; 4 to 
5 new cases taken each month* 

PROGRESS/I^ROBLEMS: Less demand for 
in-person advocacy at court than 
anticipated^ and less employer interest 
in assistance* Training becoming 
broader to be able to address legal 
problems of disabled people beyond 
employment; and to conduct community 
education and outreach* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Could be replicated 
at an existing center for handicapped 
people or at a paralegal voca^.ional 
school/ since so few trainees can be 
easily transported* 

' DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Basic 
Paralegal Training Curriculum; adapted 
and supplemented and for DPA training; 
standard reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: November 1. 1976^ 
to October 31^1977* 



2, 



PRIME SPONSOR 

Inland Hanpowcr Association 

3.36 North X«sC«bsaa 
*Col*tan, California 
>larilyn Trombetta 
714-^824^2500 



PROJECT 

To Sarve Hand&capped and Disabled Veterans 
195 North ••O*' Streets 
San Bernardino^ California 
Jim Burns 

714^383-5205 or 5206 



BRIEF, PROJECT DKCRIPTION: This is 
primarily a job placement program for 
98 ••job ready handicapped persons* 
The Title III monies subsidize employ 
ment for up to 6 months at which time 
the employer takes over* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Major 
goals are to break down the barriers to 
employment of handicapped persons with 
an emphasis on exposure of handicapped 
persons to employers and to the public « 

ORGANIZATION: The program is run 
through the Inland Manpower Association 
(IMA) office and works through Manpower 
Offices in the City of Riverside; the 
City of San Bernardino^ the County of 
Riverside and the County of San Bernardino^ 



STAFFING: 2 liaison/ counselors # 
developer, 1 project director # 1 
part** time counselors* 



1 job 



BUDGET: $354,425 as of April, 1977, 
but in the process of making budget 
modifications to a new total of $346, 284^ 



Wages fi Fringe; 
Administration : 
Training: 
Serv4.ce5: 



$186,794 
41,922 
70,560 
55,149 
$354,425 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
The majority are males, aged 22«»44, with 
at least a high school degree and in 
many instances post high school education* 
Predominantly white* Recruitment is 
done at Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (DVR) for their job 
ready but unemployed clients* 

ACTIVITIES: Intake is done at State 
DVR, according to accepted guidelines* 
Clients are referred frorr them to CETA 
where their name goes into a 30b file 
to wait for a job referral* This is a 
placement program* Other services are 
provided by DVR and CETA Title I* 
Fcilow-up IS monthly by phone and a 3 
month mtervaew with both tr.e emplc^yer 
and the participant* 



OUTCOME TO DATE: 71 persons placed 
in jobs* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: The biggest 
problem has been employer resistance* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replication 
requires good public relations and a 
dedicated staff as well as cooperation 
with DVR and employment service* * 



DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: 
td October 31, 1977* 



Standard 



December 1, 1976 



9 . 



City of Oakland Oepariment of Manpower 

Development and Procaine 
14th and Washington Streetn 
Oakland^ California 
Juan Lopea 

418-273^3505 



Manpower Services Program for the 

Physically Handicapped 
14th and Washington Streets 
Oakland, California 
Paul' Telles or Robert Blooni 
415-273-^3505 



BRIiy PROJECT DESCRIPTION: The 
project will provide pre-employment 
training # vocational counseling, skills 
training^ OJT contacts and job placement 
services to 120 mildly or moderately 
handicapped persons # 

MAJOR GOAI^ AND OBJECTIVES: ihe 
goals of the project are to develop 
jobs and make placements for at least 
70% of the persons served and to 
coordinate existing services for the 
target group so as to prevent duplies-* 
tion of effort by agencies^ 

ORGANIZATION: Under contract with 
the State of California Department of 
Rehabilitation contracting agencies 
will provide supervision, coordination 
and overall responsibility for program 
impl erne ntat ion « 

STAFFING: staff consists of a 
program coordinator # 2 secretaries, 2 
rehabilitation counselors, 2 job 
developers, and one c«&^^ service 
assi stent # 



BUDGET: 

Adminiscratior : 
Alliances: 
Services: 
Training: 



,$ 32,000 
67,638 
118,675 
181,487 

$400,000 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Referrals are sought from all appropriate 
agencies and from CETA« There is open 
recruitment through radio and TV spots, 
pamphlets and program announcements « 

ACTIVITIES: During assessment, the 
client is interviewed to discern the 
extent of the disability, need for 
support services, work and education 
history, career choj^ce and motivation* 
Tests are administered as well« tXiring 
orientation, which is conducted by 
CETA«*EDO, clients informed as to 
grievance procedures, payroll procedures. 



codes of conduct and attendance # 
available services and civil rights# 
Services that are provided include 
pre^^eaqployment training (basic skills 
brushup^ work world orientlition, job 
search skills^ personal appearance), 
job development, OJT in promising * 
fieldis at $3«00/hour or higher and 
classroom training in institutional 
settings # Vocational training is 
obtained through individual referrals 
to training institutions* Personal 
counseling services are arranged 
elsewhere* The City provides support 
servicee including health care, child 
care, and transportation stipends and 
basic allowances* Employers are 
contacted at 30 and 60 day intervals* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: No information 
available l^cause site could not be 
contacted* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: No information 
available because site could not be 
contacted* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: No information 
available because site could not be 
contacted* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: uo 
information available because site 
could not be contacted* 

DURATION OF GRANT: 
1977 to April 17, 1978* 



February 1 , 



/ 



fSBirsami ' 

aty of hoB JttigtlM 

Niyor^i Ottim of TrairVLng and 

Job Otwlopwt 
207 Sead) BroftAi^ 
Ids Angtl'ttj O i] t f^i rdff 
Richy Sdminor 

_ / 

BRBP PIOJECr 0E9CRZFTICNt This pro* 
gem pxovldii 4S' OJT dvU Sorvioi 
slots for iiote?titsly«to-ss^woIy 
handioappid indi^^'idusls^ An ao^loysbil* 

plan is divissd for oseb individual. 
An initial sUasidisad training pariod 
lasts fxom 3 to 9 nonthSf during %fcidi 
tiioi ^ioaivi olaasroQB training in 
jcb skills as mil as Q3T* . , 

MUOR 0Q9iLS MID OBJBCnVESi "So isaptom 
wploynint opportunitias for tha 
nodar a taly t o ^ a a varal y handicappad parson 
by providing job training and job 
pLdemmf^t in tha pU>lio aaotor« lha 
primary goal ia to hava 35 parsons 
plaoad in Civil Sarvioa antrylaval 
jobs« 

DRCmiZMnait Htm program oparatas out 
of tha Mayor's Offioa for tha Handic^spsd. 
Tha OJT program is ooo r di n at a d throu^ 
thia offioa in oonjunction %iitii thB 
Stata Oapaztaant of Rahabilitation* 
tha Loa Angalas Qoiiinmi^ OoUaga and 
tha City of Loa Angalas Parsomal 
Oapartmant* 

SIAFFSIG: 1 projaot ooordinator; 1 
program oounselor; 1 oounsalor/aooow"** 
tanti 1 olark/stanographar. 

BODGeri $30i»9e3 « lotai Titia m 

AdkninistratiGnt $ 54,531 

Participant wagas 4 Fringaat 214,187 
Training Matarialst 3,500 
Salariaas 22,925 
Sarvioas to Participantst 6,840 

$301,993 

Titla I ^ $106,573 for stpplamant to 
participants Mgas and fringa banafits 
and administration %iagas and fringa 
banafits* In-kind contributions from 
City of los lalaat $13,376* 

JBCVDnMENT PBDCESS/CL2INT PPOmXi 
Bacruitmnt dona throu^ axtansiw 
outraach thxou^ tha oo^rating 
aganeias (i«a* , CVR and tha Oonmnity 
Oollaga) , as wall as throu^ inadia 
amounoamanta, and othar aganeias and 
organizations ixipacting on tha handl* 
cappad. 41% black; 32% Chicano; 24% 
Anglo; 2% Asian, 76:24 man and vonan; 

45; 55 marriad and singla* 

♦ • 

fCtVJrmSi tnukc consists of 
intarviaws* Previous tastS/ if avail* 
abla, ara pzovidad b^* WR covnsalors* 



PROJECT 

Sarvioa to tha Kandicappad 

aty Hall 

200 Horth ^ring Straat, Boom 2100 
Los Migelas, California 
Daxtar Randarson 
213-485-6334 



A list Of poasibla participants is mada 
and than aach tim a job vacancy occurs, 
ite sv^arviaor aalacts from 5 or 6 most 
qualifiad candidatas* \tooaticnal 
trainingi tha asfhasis is on plaoeaant 
in ^ 45 COT alots* Madical raquiramanta 
ara dafinad for aach job ttoou^ tha uaa 
of a job audit* Madical avaluation 
oonduotad in ralationahip to job audit* 
Participants ara p armi ttad 2 yaars aftar 
plaoamant to prapara for and pass tim 
avU Sarvioa tast* Othar sarvicaat 
attandant cars, diy cars, transportation 
and haalth insuranoa ara providad* 
OcRTiaaling is dona in conjunction with 
tha staff of OVR* In conjunction %dth 
tha Oomiwity Oollaga District, a aocial 
skills class is providad as part of tha 
COT* lha class ij$ daai^^ to inoraasa 
thair markatabla akiUs and jcb^ralatad 
parformanoa skills* 

OOTOGMB TO OOBi As of April 1977t 39 
ara baing sarvad; 3 cosplatad training 
and transitionsd into jcbs« 

mOGRESS/PfCBUMSt tha innogram naads 
graatar flaxibility in tha typas of jobs 
%ihich hava baan mada availabla in order 
to axpond tha kinds of job of^ortunitias* 
Additional avaluation tadmiguas ara 
naadad to ba abla- to matdt paraons %d.th 
joba mora succassfully* Duqpita not 
having anou^ staff and unraalistic 
anroUmant pariods, progress has baan 
mada toward aehiaving goals* 

FEPLXCMTSM ISSUES: Must hava a ooRndt- 
mant from or t^ ci^ officials to 
oanarata wpport for and promota tha 
program* Oasign can ba raplicatad with 
the ooopar a t i on of city parsonnal and 
participating city dapartnents* To ba 
raplicatad, mathods and prooaduras ara 
dapandant upon tha qpaeif ic Civil Servxca 
structttra of tha particular locality* 

OOOMEmKnOK AV7UZABLC: A narrative 
daacription of this program as a trooal 
for employing handicapped parsons in a 
Civil Sarvioa system will ba availabXa 
upon conplation of tha program* 

DURATION OF GRMTTt Novenber 1, 1976, 
to October 31, 1977* 



PRIME SPONSOR 

City of "nicoma 
9)0 Taccma AvMue South 
Tacoma# Washington 
Ray Corpus # 3x • 
206-593-4870 ______ 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: hope is 
designed to meet the needs of severely 
disabled clients who generally* have 
received training but have little or no 
%iork experience* Thxs is a program of 
direct placement* 300 persons to be 
served* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Goals to 
provide jobs for 150 of the clients 
through services of counseling and 
assessment OJT, and Work Experience* 
Second goal is to utilize ••Barriers to 
Employment %>ecialist** to identify and 
advocate for removal of architectural 
barriers in the- community v^nd industry 
to enable handicapped citizens to 
function more fully and easily* 

ORGANIZATION: HOPE operated by prime 
sponsor and located in the^r office* 

STAFFING: l project administrator 
*(part-time) J l program op< ra\^ons 
manager ( full**time) ; 2 counselors 
< full-time)? 1 job developer (full-time); 
2 clerks* 



BUDGET: 

Administration : 
Wages t 
Fringe: 
Training : 
Services: 



$ 20, 000 
146, 250 
10, 240 
80, 000 
75,000 
$331,490 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Largest source of referrals are DVK, 
self-referrais, and crTA; all social 
service agencies m area send referrals 
as well* The majority of the clients 
have completed hKjK school and some 
college* 

ACTIVITIES: intake utilizes a 
specially desiqned application form* 
There is a selective use of aptitude 
tests* 5<' participants receive OJT 
Witi. expectation of unsubsidized 
<*mj>loyment after 2«) weeks* 5u partici- 
pants receive work experience slots for 
up to ^ months at $2*50/nour* All 
receive j;>lacement services* Other 
services : ^coun3ellna available f all 



PROJECT 

H*0* P*E* 

705 South 9th# Room 202 
Tacoma# Washington * 
Ms* Benny Zimmer Lewis 
206-593-4870 



clients with emphasis on employment 
related problems* A minimimt of 2 
follow-up contacts with clients placed 
in employment* Indirect fcllow-up at 
20, 60# 90 day intervals and direct 
after 60 days* 



OUTCOME TO DATE: 
55 WEP, 6 jobs* 



265 served # 13 OJT, 



PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: lack of emphasis 
on removal oi| barrier s# not enough 
contact with^oup of employers* Late 
staff hiring led to late project start* 
Relatively few clients have chosen to 
^ake the Job Seeking Education classes* 
It has been difficult to find enough 
OJT employers* n 

REPLICATION ISSUES: should be replicable 
by any prim^ sponsor with a Goodwill 
Industry program* Flexibility in the 
program enables payment of WE to vary 
according to occupation from minimum 
wage tc $3*93/hour* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: st andar d 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT; October 1, 1976 
to September 30^ 1977* 
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jsm wvpn ubor muscm 

ATM OoMortiun 
Offtfff of MnpcMt 
1(1 Ouareb Stmt 

BBim, Qonnwtieut 06510 
ihorat 8. Oor»o 
20>S6»>01S1 



Bigg nosta x taa a pr w ut pmjwt 
Mism to OEMtt ind ypgradt pcimry 
job ORpertunitiM Sor yoot^ (1$«2$) 
tfttouib tfM «q^Iay«r> lour m«port«07r 
ootttxaett* Job vpgradiag oot itra c u 
* ntgf^eimd <8MdnBu $1,S00) fbr youth 
pp M tnt Xy ipXoytA umi|iii^ lists 
viCAtid iiitxy*fliiwil job q^inijs with 
cm Ontxal Job Otvilopmnt Qtoit. 

taJM QMS tm cBJtariat PxojMt 

hM iMc^iold goali (1). tP qpgradi 
OKisting prlMry vploymnt opportur 
nitiM for «q^loy«d ycii^t (2) to 
optti ontsyl«vil primcy posiUom 
£or looid umn^loyad youtii. Ptojoet 
objsetivw am (1) to orMtt 70% 
ORtsy-laval job slots tteou;^ job 
tqpgtsdingi sod (2) to cmsts 30% 
«itzy*»l«^ slots ttaou^ on aanr 
tnetlAg^ 100 snrollsss art to ba 
plaosd in jobs. 

OfOmZKrxONt Pxojaet adninistasad 
thxou^ GE33i Omtral Jiob Oavslopnant 
ttiit %diidi pKOvidMi intafca and 
rafarral saivioss for all oonsor* 
tium job training aotivitias, ypgrad* 
ing and Q3T ara nsgotiatad yAth* local 
SB^loyass by job davialqpars. 

STAFFmSi 1W0 job davalopors in 
CSTA Central Job Davalofmnt Onit; 
ona acts as a plannar to sonitor 
upgrading progranu 

BCDGETt 

Mfonistration: $ 16,000 

Sarvioas: 24,500 
Training • 

Ujpgrading Trainings 37,500 
Trsiiung • 
. im Support OJTi 122»000 

?S09JTrtBfS PIOCESS/CUBC PROFlIf: 
Youth coBpleting \fotkrmxpttrimieB 
phasas of cngDing prograns are 
racruitad* 60% art tramfars front 
Tltla I pxograns* All diants ars 
aconomicfclly disad^^lpntagad; 50% 
minority* ^60% ara niala} 5% ara 
16-»18 yaars of ago; €5% ara 16-22 » 
30% ara 22^2S. OlmktM quali^ fbr 
^ tjpgrading progrwt if thay ara 
in tha lopiar 25% of tha fim*s pay 
acala* 



Youth Job QMrading Progm 

161 Ghundi Strsat 

Maipr Hrm, Gdmacticut 06510 

Jim aagina 

20>-772*2270 



MTtVOttESi Mock history, aduoational 
attaiimnt and pacaonal ocoyitional 
goOi doc w s nta d throuj^ CE3A intaka 
Tom and ^511^ csrd of ^ Bi^loymnt 
Scrvioe. Qmral Aptituda and.Tast 
Batlwry (&igUA and Spanish) t tha 
Baratt (naasuras taading and na^ 
ahintias for Spanish youth) and tha 
saif --Dlr actad Saardi (OgliA md 
Spanish) tasts adteinistssrad to pro* 
apaetiMi eliants* Titlas-*! and m 
w rk - aj qp a rianca pcojacts also usad to 
assass participant potantial. Oounsal* 
ing pcovidad by Oantral OoiMaling Unit 
of ptim apcMor. within tha Cantral 
Job Oavaloimnt Chit is a f\dllo»M^ 
onit lAOch tiBoks and varifiaa plaoa- 
mants on a 30«60««d^ basis. 

OOIOOHB TO OKEBt t^pgrading 
controls nagdtiatsd wlt^ two antry* 
Isfval alota craatad Four potantial 
placaaants* 

ttOGStSS/PKBLBSt Program did not 
atart until January bacausa touna 
sutroundixig Vm Ravan involvad in tha 
projact quMtionad job allocation 
polioy. No plJMaants yat baoauaa 
araa firms slow in raqponding to job 
upgrading inoantivos* 

BEnJCKnON ISSUES: Battar advanoa 
planning %iould anhanoa piogra m raplica-* 
tion (i»a., contact firms vtnunt viorkars 
ratirlng, tumovar and %A)ara 
thara is room to upgrada) • (Upgrading 
aptooach opana up additional antry-*laval 
primary jcba fbr youth«^a major hraak- 
throu^ for local aiaivowar planning. 

tOOJtBmmiX A\AZUttZ£t Standard . 
raporting forms* 

OUmriCN or GRKNT: October 1, 1976, 
to Septfmbsx 30, X977. 



PROmcT 



>l(RIMe SPONSOR 

Services 
'BrooM Coonty Office Building 
6ov«miMnt Flasa 
Bln^amtont H«v york 
TlAOttoy CrippMi 

607^772^2853 



Yottth BpployMnt D«vtlopMiot Fro«r«i 

Division of Continuing Education, BOCftS 

»«0. Box 14S0 

Blnghaarton^ Hon York 

Knn Smith 

607-798-7801 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: This 
program offers an Intanslva 1 %foak 
vocational and aptituda atsaaaaiant of 
cllantSr and than placas youths # 
dapanding upon lntarast# in an 11 waak 
vocational training axparlanca# S 
days a %faak, 7 hours dally # Opon 
coQqplation# thay ahtar unsubsldisad 
work axpariancaa# 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
prcvida axpbstura to %iork araaa and 
skill training as wall as general 
career awareness education, personal 
and vocational counseling and placement 
to out of school youth 16«»21 years 
(high school dropouts and graduates)* • 
The goal is to serve .16u yout^hs during 
the course of the year« and have them 
enter a 12 %ieek period s^f unsubsidised 
esqployment* 

ORGANIZATION: Run by the Divison of 
Continuing Education of the Broome«*Tioga 
Board of Cooperative Sducational 
Services (BOCES)# B0CE8 runs other 
CBTA Title X programs as well« 

STAFFING: These staff are Title III 
funded t 1 placement development 
specialist, 1 career education instruct* 
tor, 1 counselor, 2 instructional 
assistants (1 fulWlme, 1 part-time)* 
The interim program coordinator is 
currently funded by another BOCES 
administrative program* Other staff are 
available to the program from CETA 
Title I« 



BUDGET: 

Administration: 
Allowances; 
Training: 
Services: 



$ 40,740.93 
137,530.00 
55,947.50 
39,024.90 

$273,243.33 



r^<;ruitment process/client profile: 

New York St^te Employment Service 
refers all clients to the program. 
Limited outreach has been done to other 
youth oriented community agencies. 
Client profile: 38 male; 36 female* 
Median age 18* 5 i median grade oC school 
attended 10.5; median reported income 
$3,923.5n 



ACTIVITIES: Meii York State Employment 
Agency screens and administers General 
Aptitude Test Battery # Yo^ith Ssployment 
Division counsellors during first week 
administer California Achievement # 
Differential Aptitude Teat, short form 
test of academic achievement^ XUOBR 
occupational interest survey^ Chicago, 
nonverbal examinationa as well as 
various personality indicator tests. 
Training in oil burner heating tech*- 
nician, air oonditi^oning and refrigera«- 
tion repair, %ielding combination, food 
service, clerical, basic electronics, 
building maintenance and nurses aide/ 
orderly is 11 weeks, 5 days a week« 
Academic tutoring is available as well 
as continued career education. Job 
placement in unsubsidised %»ork exper«» 
iences is provided b^ the placement 
specialist. Other services are 
as provided by CETA Title I. . Folloii**up 
of clii»nt by phone at 30, 60^ 90 day 
intervals* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of July 13, 74 
served thus far; 67 conqpleted training 
or left training* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS; Program did not 
start until January, 1977« consegtiently 
some groups of participants have had to 
overlap each other in the vocational 
training courses* Mew York State 
Enq^loyment Service has not referred 
sufficient numbers of youth so they are 
having difficulties in meeting their 
goals* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replication should 
be ea^y where classroom vocational 
training is available. 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE:f inal 
report will be available. 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, 1977 
to September 30, 1977. 



PRIME SPONSOR 

6«or«la Department of Labor Bnqploynant 

Security Agency 
501 Polllan 8t*, SWr Atlanta, Georgia 
Ennle Qulnn 
404-656*5570 



PROJECT 

Rural Skills Center 
9.0. Box 8 ABAC Center 
Tlftonr Georgia 
Jeeee Cbamblers 
$12*386*3535 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: The 
project provides remedial education, 
high school equivalency training, 
skills training, social skills training, 
placement and employment opportunities 
for rural youths* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: The 
goals of the project will provide 
remedial education and te<^hnical 
training for 100 Georgia youths to 
increase by 50 the number of competent 
farm and equipment operators and to 
maximise the potential of 25 center 
participants in securing year round 
employment in agri*business* 

ORGANIZATION: Die Georgia Employment 
Security Office coordinates and adminis* 
ters all activities of the project* 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, 
as a subgrantee, provides training 
materials a«id support services for the 
project* 

STAFFING: staff working full-time on 
the Rural Skills Center include a 
project director, program coordinator, 
assistant coordinator, 4 instructors, 
and 2 part*time secretaries* The 
Georgia Department of Labor provides a 
full*time unit supervisor and a part*time 
statistical clerk, fiscal clerk and 
iTural program supervisor* 



BUDGET: 
Administration: 
Training: 
Services: 



$ 80,000 
107,338 
212,662 

$400,000 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
90% of the clients are recruited by the 
Georgia DOL; 5% by radio and TV spots, 
newspaper articles, word of mouth, 
boc he at the farm show and brochures 
and i% by school counselors* The 
Department of Labor in Atla .ta sends 
letters to local employment securities 
offices* 50% of the clients come from 
an agricultural background* They have 
had higher educational backgrounds than 
e)q>ected* 



ACTIVITIES: Participants are assessed 
based on general interest, past %iork 
e^q^rience, formal educational attainment 
and occupational aptitude patterns* 
The Gare Aduli; Basic Learning Test is 
administered* The project, provides 
classroom training # job development and 
job placement services* Personal 
counseling, health care and other 
supportive services %fill be arranged 
with local agency delivery systems* 
Polloi#«*4p contacts will be made yfith 
participants and ei^ployers to determine 
results and satisfaction* A second 
placment will be made if the first 
placement provee unsatisfactory* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 70 clients have 
been served as of May, 1977* 26 have 
cni(q;>leted training and 11 have been 
placed in jobs* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Project does its 
own screening* The project director 
indicated that the project was under** 
staffed* Some of the clients have 
discipline^control prcbloms* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: The project 
requires heavy farm equipment and parts 
and highly specialised instructors in 
equipment maintenmnce and operation* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Monthly 
progress reports are drafted to track 
project activities* Mid<*quarter and 
quarterly evaluations of students are 
also undertaken* 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to December 31 1977* 



January 1, 1977 



217 



PROJECT 

Manpow#t and Planning Council 
315 Haven Streets Clearwater # Ft 
Wanda Adams and Jim Carroll 
8 1 3-448-3741 



PRIME SPONSOR 

Vocational Assistance Center 

3435 1st Avenue^ , St# Petersbur^t FL 

Peter Parrado 

8 1 3-82 1^2443 ' 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Job 
readiness workshops^ Individualised 
vocational counseling and planning, 
placement and OJT to probationers 
16^2 n Clients must first participate 
in a 2-»week career assessment workshop* 
Vocational training in audiovisual aide 
work and in job development* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Develop 
realistic vocational aspirations # 
Increase enfployability# increase 
willingness of employers to hire such 
youth # generate community sensitivity 
to Impediments faced by clients^ aid 
probation efforts by providing vocational 
service* Expect to serve 430 clients* . 

ORGANIZATION: VAC is part of ^the 
Juvenile Services Program which is 
funded under CETA Title U JSP Director 
provides overall supervision to VAC* 
JSP Board of Directors provides overall 
policy guidance* 

STAFFING: 1 project director (JSP) 
part-time; 1 project coordinator^ 1 
payroll clerk # 2 orientation specialists # 
3 vocational specialists^ 1 job developeri 
1 3creener/recpetionist# all full«*time* 

BUDGET: 

Administration: $ 21^39S 
Allowances: 97,061 
Wages & Fringes: 42 #800 
Training: 30,000 
Servi ces : 127,505 

$318,761 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Project staff met with juvenile and 
adult probation staff to inform of 
VAC*s services* Probation of fx cars 
refer clients* Approximately 80% are 
male# average age is 18 50% black; 40% 
function below 5th grr .e level; most 
are repeat offenders* 

ACTIVITIES: Basic demographic and 
nployment data gathered at enrollment* 
Durxng career assessment workshop, 
aptitude, vocational, interest and 
personality tests administered* . 



30-'hour workshop in a 2«^eek period 
covers career decision«*making concepts, 
job developfoent, interviewing techniques, 
and employer expectations* fimployability 
profiles and in Ividual career plans 
are developed for each participant* 
Vocational counseling and support 
services provided after c^Qpletion* 
OJT slota developed and paid for by 
project* VAC also provides in«*house 
OJT, audiovisuals, and job development* 
Day care, health care and other social 
services through Department of Social 
and Economic Services* GED program is 
available through local school syi»cem 
and VAC provides funds for transport 
tat ion, tools, union dues, etc* 
Once client in OJT or placed in job# 
vocational counselors contact both . 
employer and employee weekly* Efforts 
made to ^sensitise^ employer to offender's 
problem and background* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 265 served as of 
May, 1977; 187 completed training; 38 
placed; 35 in work experience slots; 18 
in OJT; 3 have left jobs* 
PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Bicycle repair 
program cancelled because many clients 
did not have basic aptitude and* others 
weren't interested* Problems getting 
enough referrals* Referred probationers 
have had serious criminal records and 
often minimal reading and %nriting skills* 
Service period has been lengthened to 
deal with these special needs* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: should be able to 
be replicated by prime sponsors having 
staff with experience working with 
offenders* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Project 
plans to produce a manual and to document 
data on :0b placement and retention 
rates* 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to September 30 « 1977* 



October 1, 1976 



18 
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9UW5KH50R 
aty of Cindijma 
M wpO M i r Strviow Olvition 
80X Lim StTMt 
Cinoiiinatly Ohio 
Mnry Gbristaen 
tmmtXm Otrtotor 



PR3JBCT 

PnpMiKtifln wdi finployrant Pxoym 

for Spteial Youth {OPSt) ' 
2147 Omtrml kmtm 
dxcisumti, Ohio 
Horwo Bndloy 
fxo joet DiroGtor 



BRUT PIOJBCr OGSOapnONi Pxojaet 
pIooM Md findi ^ wp lflyBMPt 2or ii K C ta ool 
diliaqMnt youths U-»17 yoirt of agtt 
ia looia pdblio or nonprofit orgmln* 
tiom* Jeb npiwoUng and toeial wpfort 
MsrvloM pcovidid* Piujoct BissB to 
mti^toeial youth SMningful inorfc 
wptriifiot Md incxMM thoir futuro 

MMOR O0M8 MT) OBJECn\»t 10 qivm 
Monk mtp&rimm to 120 ija0chool# 
d»liJW|ugBt youth in locals nonprofit or 
pMic institutional providt diants 
%iitb individuals group oounaaling; 
transportation wd cultural anriidswnt* 
10 priwvit 110 (EPSY pa r ti c i p a n ts from 
furthsr contact %iith Juvanila Courts to 
raduoa mnbar of juwiilaa procaaaad by 
tha Oourt by IQ^i and to placa 75% of 
PEFSY 18«-yaarH»2)d anrollaaa or high 
school graduafeai in trauiaaidlsad 
dployrant* 

OiCmiZKnONt Manponar Sarvioas 
Divis ion £titaka Chit raaponaibla for 
PEPSY fund dirtwaapants pxogm 
mnitoring and avmluation. lha 
atisan'a OGmnittaa for Youth (OCY) 
worics with tha lotaka Unit and sub* 
contracts PSSY progm aarvicaa. 

SfSKTlMt 0ns fullH:iioa projact 
coordinator. Ons full^-tiina job 
davaiopar. 5 full^tim counaalora. 
Ona psrt'tins projact oonaultant. 



SODGBF; 
AdRu<^ stration: 
Wagas (diants): 
Pringst 
Sarvioas: 



$ €1,384 
244,260 
17,269 
68J91 



RBC3^*IXMBNfr PICCSSS/CUXNT PBOFIIE: 
Asfarrals are aooeptad f ran Zntaks 
Uiiit^ Board of Education, Oaanwlty 
Action GoRvlssion, Ohio Bureau of 
Diplcyment Sarvioas and othar corh 
nunity organisations. Cliants ara 
16*17 years of age# raaidanta of 
Cincimati, meet OBO poverty guida- 
lonss, are in or returning to sdn>l 
within 30 days and axe referrals from 
the Cincinnati Juvenile Court Liaiaoi* 
Progrw;. 70% minority, 55% xraOe* 



ACnviTIESi All -seating and daeogrsfiUc 
infornatiOR-gadiering dona by Intidca 
ttiit. Taata adbdnistared ioeludat Beta 
(Nonverbal IQ Tsat) , Cincinnati Career 
Selection ^atam, Qsllfbmla M Raading, 
Lan^nga and Arithnatic Skilla Teats. 
Fomal teating ia fcllpwed fay counaelor^ 
cli ig jn tafca inter viy^ . OJT, job 
ds^^eJbopRent snd plaosoant coosdi^i^ated 
by PSPSY cowaaloca and job developers, 
other aarviosa provided include oowael* 
ing (dia^Mtic, ju^wdXa tiierapy 
gxwf^ and progm, counselor training 
tuu^awa ) , transportation and cultural 
anridsnsnt. fbllol^nJp is being 



OtTICXMB TO ONtEs 2,000 youth have 
besh acreanad, with 1,000 found eUgiJ^le 
for tte prograa* 200^225 havi| been 
eerved, wiiA an additional 50 to be 
prooaaaed. 270 cliants projected to be 
aerved tide year* 20 cliants hasm been 
placed in jcba« 15 in nnnm»iaidtrer1 
alots and 5 in mfcaidised poaitiuna. 
all 20 atill at firat p^Laowant. 

pfOGRESS/PRBiafSx Hard getting 
started because mny diantt do not 
meet OQL eligibility criteria* Othar 
referral networks have bean eought. 
Prcblaae associated %dth late funding 
and the court referral process also 
inpede program progress* 

muaaUX issues: should be replicflldle 
by any prim i^onaor. 

DOCDMEHIXrZCK WMLMSLZ. Giving 
workshop in Bloomington, Indiana, for 
Kational Youth Workers* Oonferenoa, 
JiTO 30-July 3, 1977, 

DCh«PICN OF GRWTt October 1, 1976, 
to Septanber 30, 1977. 



\ 



PRIME SPONSOR 

Portage O^unty CofBmlssiontirs 

Portage County Courthouse 

203 K# Main St*, Ravenna, Ohio 

Jack Fowler 

2 16-297^5741 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION : Bcperimental 
youth program for high school dropouts 
designed to improve their job attendance 
by creating viork teams for manual labor 
modeled on athletic team competition* • 
Program includes participants in a 
control group of noncompetitive teams* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
'attain an average attendance rate of 
86* 8 in ^ months for experimental 
group, or significantly higher than a 
control group of participant youths , 

ORGANIZATION: Prime sponsor operates 
program with no subcontracts, but 3 
staff are full-time on this project* 
Project's General Administrator exer- 
cises considerable autonomy* 

STAFFING: All staff hired for the 
program: general administrator, 2 
clerical assistants, 4 counselors, 
specially trained under this grant for 
experimental group, and 4 supervisors 
for control group* 



BUDGET: 

Administration : 
Participant- Wages : 
Fringe Benefits: 
Services: 



$ 34,521 
159,681 
42,709 
124,275 

$361, 186 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Until recently, general administrator 
personally recruited pajf^t^ipants ; now 
must use employment sc^ice for intake. 
Participants are 16-21, high school 
dropouts, including 50% women* ••Reverse 
creaming** puts youth with greatest 
difficulties in control group* 

ACTI\nTIES: '^Assessment of records, 
interview and selection by general 
administrator* Medical exam required. 

Up to six months in PSE employment as 
laborer witn no classroom component . 
followed by placement m other CETA 
slots* C^^acnes supply day to day 
counseling, CETA and staff supply 



ERLC 



PROJECT 

Job Teams 'Program 

150 North Chestnut 

Ravenna, ^io 

Erik Ihbn^son, General 

216-297-5531 



Administrator 



crisis intervention services* Both 
experimental and control ^oups get 
conqpensatory days off* A newsletter is 
published and award dinners are held* 
Successful program graduates will be 
con^ared for attendance and termination 
rates against comparable youth* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: of 53 participants 
in program \jp to May 1977, 12 have 
found PSE slots elsewhere, as planned, 
and 3 are in unsubsidized employment* 
7 have dropped out or been terminated 
for various reasons* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Problem attracting 
enough women; so will accept all 
women * 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Requires a 
minimum of resources, but excellent, 
very dedicated staff* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Publi ity , 
informational brochures, participant 
newsletters are available* 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to September 30, 1977* 



October 1, 1976 



pnmt SPONSOR 

CaiMron Oounty 
County Oourthottt« 

ft.A. Rsmon 
512-546-2533 



Troobct 

O«moi^«tr«tion ODH^rehanslve Youth 

Trtining Frogran 
1156' Satt SLU«b«th, .«304 
Brbwnsvilla, Tbxat 
Richard B\ran9alou 
5 1 2-542-4351 



CUUEF PROJECT DBSCRIPTjiON; iha 
"^projact will provide 200 aducationally 
and economically. disadvantaged youth 
(potential in- school dropouts and 
dropouts ages 16-21) yith con^rehensive 
employment and training assistance and 
sarvice including classroom training # 
OJT, %K>rk experience, job development, 
tutorinigr, counseling and other support 
services as needed* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: ihe 
quantitative goals are to provide OJT 
for 50 youths for 20 hours~-ptr v>eek at 
$2.30 an hour* Another 160 clients are 
to receive youth training and occupational 
d«veld]^ent for 20 hours a week for 36 
weeks* 

ORGANIZATION: This is a prime 
sponsor administered program* 

STAFFING: ^« project is staffed by a 
project director and at least 5 counselor/ 
teachers* 



BUDGET: 

Administration : 
Wages : 

Fringe Benefits: 

l^aining: 

Services: 



$ 36,500 
112,700 
8,847 
89,525 
39,074 
$286,646 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Clients are referred from local schools 
and the Texas anployment Commission* 
The project does its own recruitment as 
«#ell* Clients have been 69 males and 
112 females* 145 have been under 18 
and 36 have been 19-21* 180 of the 
clients are in grades 9-11* 178 are 
Danish American* 86 receive poverty 
assistance* 

ACTIVITIES: Applicants are interviewed 
by a counselor/teacher regarding 
work history, educational attainment, 
degree of success m school and in 
personal occupational goals* Based on 



this and school files, the interests of 
participants are determined and sxibstan- 
tiated in aptitude tests. The project 
provides classroom training, OJT, job 
development, job placement and work 
experience* Other services include . 
child care, health care, tutoring in 
academic work and the provision of 
transportation allowances* An employer 
evaluates the client at least ohce a 
month* Staff visit training sites at 
least once a i#eek* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 181 clients have 
been served* Of these 3 have been 
placed in jdt>s* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: ihe funding was 
late %rtiich made it difficult to coordinate 
with students* timetables* In addition, 
the business community has been slow in 
providing OJT position* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Can be replicated 
by any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: ihere 
will be a project report* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October l, 1976 
to September 30, 1977* 



ERIC 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

City of Itev OrlMns, Mayor Office 
1300 Ferdido Street 
N0tf Or leans # Louisiana 
Emmett S# Moten# Jr# 
504-586-4495 * 



PROJECT 

Youth Oaveloitttiant throgram 
1300 Perdido Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Morris Jeff 
504-586-4212 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Project 
'provides job development, job placement, 
OJT, counseling, and social support 
services to 325 disadvantaged youth to 
-improve their future employability ♦ 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Provide 
income and v^rk incentives to local 
youth by reducing barriers to gainful 
employment; provide access to area 
resources; increase clients* employabil- 
ity by offering skill training, self- 
image and job preparedness programs; 
increase local job opportunities 
through job and economic development 
and by changing employer attitudes # 

ORGANIZATION: Project is a component 
of Office of Manpower and Economic 
Development Management System (OMED}# 
Director of OMED responsible for 
program monitoring and evaluation* 

STAFFING: 1 youth development coordina- 
tor; 1 assistant to the youth advocate 
to business; 2 counselors; 2 teacher/ 
counselors; all are full-time staff # 



BUDGET: 

Administration : 
Allowances : 
Staff Wages: 
Fringe: 
Training : 
Services : 



$ 7?, 846 
119,600 
63,312 
6,331 
61,833 
44,308 
$369,230 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Local community agencies, (e«g«. 
Department of Einployment Security, 
Youth Service Bureau Probation Depart-* 
ment, etc*) refer potential clients to 
Manpower Assistance Center (MAC) vrtiich 
determines client eligibility* Eligible 
referrals are enrolled m the Youth 
Development Program* Clients are 
disadvantaged, 16-21 and not m school 
full- time. Average participant age is 
17; 40% juvenile offenders, 20% married, 
95% minority* 



ACTIVITIES: Youth DevelO£»nent Center 
Counselor asses*ses individual through 
interviews (job preferences, aspirations, 
skill levels, educational background, 
attitudes, self** image) and aptitude 
tests* A ccxnprehensive employability 
program is developed for and vdth the 
client* Lead<*up Program for 16-17 year 
olds* School program lasts six months 
and prepares youth for employment in 
skilled crafts, health services* 
Curriculum based on job preparedness 
and personal skills* Internship/Work 
Experience is crafts and health service 
OJT for 16-17 year olds, last six 
months of training* Vocational Readiness 
Program is for 18-21 year olds and is a 
7 week job preparedness course with 
classroom training and OJT* Counseling 
and extensive support services (health 
care, mental health, legal aid, transpor- 
tation, day care, food stamps and 
income maintenance referrals)* No 
follow«»\2p* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 189 clients served 
as of May, 1977* 5 placed in jobs, 1 
completed training, 5 are still at 
first placement* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Had to rewrite 
original grant* The goal of the new 
grant is to place 200 plus clients in a 
job readiness environment with an 8 
month operatinq period* The (XTT 
component was dropped* Project director 
feels 8 months is too short and should 
be extended to 12 months* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: should be replicable 
by any prime sponsor. 



DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: 
reporting forms. 



Standard 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to September 30, 1977. 



October 1, 197o 
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miMESK>NSOR 

Governor of New Mexico 

P^O^ Box 4218 

Santa Tb, NewViexico 

nny Sanchez 
^$-827-3111 



PROJECT 

Balance of State Title III Program 
604 Mountain Itoad, M#E# 
Albuquerque^ New Mexico 
Art Armijo 
505-842--3049 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCROTION: The 
project will provide training in 
specific marketable skills, OJT, job 
development, a full- range of counseling, 
and other support services to 120 '*mo8t 
in need** unemployed youth (ages 16*^21) 
in New Mexico # 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: The 
target goal is to place 60% of the 
^clients (72) in unsubsidized employments 
This will help to create a sense of 
competency, usefulness, belongingness, 
and power to the clients served* 

ORGANIZATION: A state agency, the 
New Mexico Oommittee on Children and 
Youth (OCY) are subcontractors to the 
prime sponsor* The Governor's Office 
of Bnployment and Trailing (PS) monitors 
the project* 

STAFFING: A project director and 7 
youth placement agents are directly 
loyed by the project* Additional 
bwdff including 4 area coordinators 
and a children services system coordina- 
tor will be utilized though not directly 
employed tnrough Title III funds* 



BUDGET: 

Administration ; 
wages ; 

Fringe Benefits: 
Services : 



$ 38,052 
198,240 
18,416 
114,522 

$369, 23U 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 

Ciietts are referid by the Bnployment 
Securities Commission, CCY, social 
services agencies and probate court* 
Others walk in* Thus far, the average 
age has been 17* 60% are Qiicano<^ and 
80% are returnma to scnooi. 



ACTIVITIES: Intake testing is 
done by n.he &iployment Securities 
Comrus: - to idet»tify attituimal 
•rorlop:., * a.iir;: an J Idnauag** barriers^ 
.nVfi.*;.:. .* :re»;t -.<. 'landj caps • 
t^xAo/^K ve*of»-»^*rr P.ar. Jesigned# 



Vocational Training; basic and occupa* 
tional education are provided* In 
addition, OJT slots, job placement 
positions ate vigorously pursued* 
Other services: clients receive 1^6 
hours counseling a week* Other support 
services are available from other 
funding sources (CETA Title I). 
Follow-up is performed in any systematic 
manner • 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of May, 1977, 
114 clients have been served* 80 have 
ccxnpleted training and 32 have been 
placed in full-time jobs* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Quantitative 
goals are pretty much on targ^^t* The 
main problem has been that the clients 
want part-time jobs and the business 
community wants to provide full-^time 
emloyment* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Should be replicaole 
by any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: a project 
report will be available « 

DURATION OF GRANT: octooer i, 1^76 
to September 30, 1977* 
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PRIME SPONSOR 


PROJECT 




City of Sjpringfittld* Missouri 


City of • %rin9fisld# Missoturi 




MuAan Rssourcss Ospsrtmsnt 


Human Rssouress Dspartmsnt 




299 £• Coiiim«rcial 


830 N. Boonville 




Springfisld^ Missouri 


^ringfisld, Missouri 




Chet Dixon^ Director 


Mary Schaster 




417-862-0784 


417-862-0784 x 43 





BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Program 
uses team counseling^ concept to foster 
attxtudinal and behavioral change among 
200 financially disadvantaged youth 
(14«»18) by providing educationaL 
* readiness, vocational arid interpersonal 
counseling, transportation and other 
social support services # 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
develop a model manpower development 
program to help potential school 
dropouts deal with their attitudes 
toward school, society and self that 
form barriers to ^achievement* • The 
major goal is to provide youngsters 
with adequate vocational, educational 
and guidance counseling to complete 
their secondary education # 

ORGANIZATION: The Human Resources 
Department administers the jprogram 
through the City Off ices # 

STAFFING: Program operations director 
(full-time); 3 youth counselors (full- 
time); 3 tutors (part-time); 1 training 
and education coordinator; 1 cler)c 
typist; 1 counselor (control grov^p-part- 
time) « 

BUDGET: 

Admin lustration: $ 14,292 

Wages: 72, 133 

Fringe Benefits; 5,773 
Services: 58,137 

$150,335 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Division of Family Services a»id school 
system major referral sources* Program 
eligibility determined by 41 item 
matrix* Clients are financially 
disa'ivantaged, 61% male, majority 
white, in 9th and 10th grade* Most 
from single parent homes with unemployed 
parent .if.«l nv*»rage family size of 



ACTIVITIES: lnta)cei team develops 3 
in-dept^h profiles i • psychological, 
educational and vocational* Profiles 
determine major area of need* Vocation*! 
training I acadmiq^ and work experiences 
divided into 3 levels according to 
client needs # Academic and paraprofes"- 
sional tutoring # Clients generally 
have 2 hours counseling and 5 hours 
work experience per %ieek* Graduating \ 
seniors are placed in jobs with supple- 
mental vocational education courses* 
Other services! counseling - behavior 
modification, group and individual 
educational and vocational guidance* 
Personal services provided by part<*time 
educational counselors: emergency 
transportation, physical examine** 
tiohs, emergency child care, food and 
housing* Follow-*t^i continuous program 
monitoring, analysis and evaluation* 
Data gathered on school attendance, 
dropout rate, grade point average for 
control and experimental groups* Work 
experiences evalxiated from employer's 
perspectives « Post-testing on reading 
skills. 

OUTPOMETODATE: As of June, 198 
clients served in %#ork experience, 
training and counseling groups* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Mo problems so 
far* 

REPLICATION ISSUES:. SShould be replic- 
able by any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting forms* Handbook on replication 
and report on experimental design will 
be available August 31, 1977* 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to September 2, 1977* 



September 3, 1976 



milE SPONSOR 

' S%* Loait .0«pftrtiMnt of Hunan s«toure«t 
SSS 8* Br*ntwood Boul«v*rd 
Clayton, Miaaouri 

i4«ee»»2ie7 ' 



PROJECT 

Youth Caraar Davalopmant Projapt 
555 8* Brantwood Boulavard 
Clayton# ' Miaaouri 
Paggy Smith 

314«8e9-2167 



'''"^IllEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Projact ia 
daaignad to hira and train 10 youth to 
aarva aa youth job and caraar davalopara. 
Thaaa yoUth ara placad in iMploynant 
Sarvica (:BS) officaa/to provide vocational 
and para^nal counaaliLng to local 
youth* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Train 10 
youth in job davalopnant and placamant 
tachniquaai aaaign tham to Miaaouri 
8tata Bmploynant Sarvica to provid 
aiqploymant aarvicaa to 3300 youth 
(16-21); to provida caraar information 
to county youth by paraonal appaaVancaa 
at job faira» high achool8# fratarnal 
organizational ate* 

ORGANIZATION: Projact adminiatared 
by tha Dapartmant of Hxman Raaourcas 
which ia raaponaibla for funda diaburaa- 
mant, program monitoring and evaluation* 

STAFFING: Coordinator of Youth Programa 
art-tima)* 

BUDGET: 

Adminiatration: $ 15,600 

Wagaa (clianta): 71,500 

Fringe Benafita: 10,500 

Training: 6,000 

$103,600 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CUENT PROFILE: 

Four area officea of Missouri Employment 
Service refer youth to Department of 
Human Resources. Youth Career Specialists 
are 16-21, unemployed or underemployed, 
possess high school diploma, GED, or 
a^na college, 3 male and 2 minority. 

ACTIVITIES: Missouri Employment 
Service conducted two week training 
program for youth job developers. 
Classroom training in interviewing 
techniques, job development and place** 
ment skills, communication skills, 
small group dynamics; forms and proce- 
dxires provided by Missouri ES for 2 
week classroom training session with 
^ollow-up workshops. Youth career 
velopers do employment service and 



ERIC 



outreach worki attend job fair a, aend 
letter to prospective youth enqployera 
and recruit youth for joba* Program 
coordinator holds follow-up seaaiona 
every two weaka with youth career 
davelopera to di.acuaa progreas/problema, 
develop outreach aetivitiaa, etc* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 9 youth career 
davalopara have aarved 1497 youth 
aaaking anqploymanti 345 ware plased in 
joba and 597 terminated* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Youth career 
developera ware terminating clients too- 
faat* Program coordinator intervened 
and encouraged career developera to 
wait before client termination* Human 
reaourcea wanta career developers to do 
outreach I ES expects career developera 
in office at all timea"* The job ia not 
fully defined and clarified* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Agency must- agree 
to take on young career developers*' 
Career developer job duties must be 
clearly defined* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting forma* 

DURATION OF GRANT: September 3, 1976 
to September 2, 1977. 
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primI sponsor 



Pu^bldi Oounty Nanpowtr Administration 
720 North Mam Str««t, Suite 320 
Pttablo^ Colorado. 
John Ibmaro 
303r543-2951 



PROJECT 

Youth BknpXoymert Pilot Projact 
720 North Main Street, Suite 320 
Pueblo I Colorado 
Rudy l^aaovac 
3C3-543^2951 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Project 
employs \4 economically disadvantaged 
youth on a part-time basis as part of a 
work expei^ience or OJT component* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Project 
aims to provide youth with part-time 
jobs m the public sector^ OJT in the 
private sector^ income and career 
development cpunseling to enhance 
clients* future and present employabil- 
Ity With participating employers* 

ORGANIZATION: The Pueblo County 
Manpower Administration runs the 
project out of its Client Services 
Division # 

STAFFING: l full-txme program coordina- 
tor; 1 full-time counselor and job 
development specialist* 



BUDGET: 

Administration ; 
Al lowances: 
wages : 
Fringes: 
Training; 
Services: 



$ 4,205 
7,791 
30, 183 
1,810 
2,7y7 
10,189 
$56,975 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Referrals are from 1976 Summer Youfi 
Program* 40% males; 75% Spanish 
surnamed, 20% Anglo# All are high 
school seniors who have maintained a 
••C" average and meet CETA Title III 
requirements • Parent approval required 
for program participation* 

ACTIVITIES: Vocational and general 
aptitude tests administered with summer 
counselors and progr^un coordinator 
making final selection ♦ OJT m private 
sector; work experience m pu>>lic 
sertor**-cc)operative employers selected 
(clients fxnd :^obs as records clerks, 
teacnors* aioen, nealth ward aides, 
a4xn-.nistrdt.ive amus, dietary workers) 
ami r;lxents {-lace^i* Attempts made v- 
f^;c« t^.•)^5'.» net retaxneJ dftei*war-is 



by employers or not wishing to continue 
their education through efforts of 
"^Qnployment Service and Job Oe^ieloment 
Unit* Career development sessions held 
twice monthly which parallel those of 
Title I and II and for which participants 
are paid* There are field trips to 
four companies*' Monthly assessment of 
students; student assessments of jobs 
and program; required DOL reports and 
survey to assess participant* benefits* . 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 34 clients served; 
9 completed training (2 negative 
terminations) * 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: RL^cession made 
OJT placement difficult* Revised 
program placement and training objectives! 
all clients go through job preparation 
before OJT and work experience* 
Problem coordinating program %dth 
school schedules* 



REPLICATION ISSUES: 
prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: 
handbook will be available* 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to September 30, 1977* 



Replicable by any 
Pi'ogram 
October 1, 1976 
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PRIME SPONSOR / 
:.a«ffttrtQn GDuntv/CETA Administration 
8790 W«gt OoXffk 
Lak«v>ood, Colorado 
ed%«rd Brant's 

203-232-80i0 



PROJECT 

Youth Bnployment Project 
8790 West Oolfax 
Lake^od^ Colorado 
Henry Fa Barr# Coordinator 
263*232*8020 




BRIETl^OJECT DESCRIPTION: %)ecial 
sery^ee to economically disadvantaged 
yo^hs vho are entering the labor force 
a coKipetitive disadvantage a Only 
•18 year old youth are now being 
served a 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: lb 
provide intensive manpower services. to 
eligible , youth in order to familiarrise 
yQuth with world of work; provide a 
stable # positive iirork experience; 
impart job skills # vocational training 
and remedial education; place 110 youth 
in permanent # unsubsidized jo^s; 
provide po^t«*placement services to 
ensure youtn in labor force for 30 
days a 

ORGANIZATION: Program development 
responsibility of program administration 
division of CETA prime sponsor a 
Referrals from many community agencies a 

STAFFING: One program administrator # 
full-time ^ 2 career guidance counselors # 
full*time; secretary; student volunteers^ 



BUDGET: 

Administration : 
Allo%iances : 
Wages (a Fringes 
Training: 
Service: 



$ 26,332 
5,000 
43,327 
30,242 
• 35,604 
$140,505 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Referrals from agencies a Title I 
eligibility standards. Clients: 13% 
in school # 30% Department of Corrections, 
55% dropouts, 69% white, 2 black, 2 
Native American; 15 Spanish American; 2 
others served* 

ACTIVITIES: Multidimensional assess* 
ment: job placement decision based on 
pertinent counseling reports » work 
r«^cords» scnool records* aptitude 
tests, and attitu'ies expressed m 
personal interviews with career roun- 
selor* jse of Sinoer career development 
pacKagea Ciassroon tra\ninq education; 



OJT, job development, job placement, 
work experience* , Other services 
include counseling (in every form)> 
wilderness experience program, transpor* 
tat ion, medical care, day care a 
Followup: 30 days after youth placed 
in unsubsidized job with particular 
stress on 1st weeks of employment when 
adjustment to work setting is most 
crucial a 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of June, 90 
clients served a 37 currently enrolleda 
32 placed or otherwise employed a 8 
other positive, 14 negative a 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Required change 
of age in clients served (from 16^21 
age grodp to 16*18) harder to place 
younger people in OJT a Higher illiteracy 
than expected a Transportation a 
problema Goal achievement ahead of 
schedule a 



REPLICATION ISSUES: 
by any prime sponsor a 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: 
Possible future handbooka 



Should be replicable 



Final report. 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to September 30, 19*' 7a 



October 1, 1976 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

AlMwda County Training ft Uqployncnt 
Board 

227^8 Mission Boulovsrd 
Haywsrd^ California 
Surtit Dutia 



PROJECT 

AlaiMda County Youth Program 

County Program for Poly Drug uaing Youth ^, 

401 Broadway 

Oakland* California 

Ms. Lin Falk 

415-874-7622 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: This 
projsct providas vocational and pre- 
raquisita acadamic training in conjunc- 
tion with' drug counsaling to youth 
16-21 yaars old# poly drug usars. 
Motivational eounsalor offars intansa 
caraer planning and counsaling whila 
Projact Edan couhsalors addrass all 
drug issues* Concurrently clients may 
attend classroom training in basic 
education and GEO« prior to or concur- 
rent with a work experience vocational 
training placement for 6 months. 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: to 
enhance the employability of participants, 
lead to employment oi^rtunities and 
assist particpants in becoming economi- 
cally self-sufficient. Goal :ls job 
placement of 'n- of '45 participants, 
with 18 other positive terminations. 

ORGANIZATION: Alameda County Youth 
Program subcontracts from Alameda 
County Training and Bmployment Board to 
manage the project. It %iorks closely 
with ProDect Eden's counselors who 
contribute in-kind services. 

STAFFING: 1 motivational counselor 
(full-time); i clerical intake worker 
(part-time); 5% director's time, 11*7% 
job developer; 50% payroll clerk* 

BUDGET: 
Administration: $ 16,124 

Training: 7,828 
Services: 37,131 
Wages: 23,400 
Fringe: 800 
Allowances: 35^100 

$120,385 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Project Eden, a community based drug 
counseling program recruits through its 
crises operation and counseling program. 
Of 33 clients served, 15 are %«onen, 25 
Spanish surnamed, 2 black, 11 public 
assistance recipients. Most are high 
school dropouts and Chicanes. 



ACTIVITIES: intake by motivational 
counselor at the Alameda . County Youth 
Program to determine eligibility and 
suitability. Eligibility follows 
regular CETA guidelines and individual 
most be a nonopiate polydrug user. 
Vocational counseling provided by ACYP, 
referrals and drug counseling by 
Project Eden, basic education classes, 
vfor^ experience in skill area of choice 
and availability. Other services: 
supportive health, day care and transpor- 
tation reim1»urs«nent are available. 
Follow-up: all positive terminations ' ' 
will be contacted at 30, 90, 180 and 
270 day intervals. 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 32 served, 1 placed 
in job, as of June, 1977. 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: contract did not 
begin until January, 1977. They are 
requesting continued funding. 

REPLICATION ISSUES: should be repli- 
cable by any prime sponsor whtere the 
need exists and a drug counseling 
program is available. 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: a final 
report will be available. 

DURATION OF GRANT: November 1, 
1976 to October :>1, 1977. • 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

Of f let of Human Rttources 

NoAoXuXu Job llitottrc« Oonit«r 

79 South Nlmitz Highway 
Honolulu » Hawaii 
Tharaaa Chun# Administrator 
000-523-4541 



PROJECT 

Youth Bnployability Program 

79 South Mlnitt Highifay 

Honolulu* Hawaii 

Robert Zimnarman* Coordinator 

008-523-4101 

1.. 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: During a 
90 day contractual period, high school 
dropouts and potential dropouts (14-21) 
are provided educational and employabil- 
ity services t youth counsel ing# work 
expeience, 0«Tr and a GEO <if necessary). 
When program ends# clients referred to 
local social service agencies of Title 
X programs* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
combat three youth employability 
problems— lack of high scho6l diploma, 
lack of tiork experience and youth 
alienation* Objectives are to develop 
incentives to keep potential dropouts 
in school; provide counseling, work 
experience and methods to obtain GED to 
dropouts; and# provide a work readiness 
program* 

ORGANIZATION: Administered by Office 
of Human Resources, City and County of 
Honolulu which is responsible for funds 
disbursement, program monitoring and 
evaluation* 

STAFFING: 1 program coordinator; 3 
counselors; 1 accountant* 

BUDGET: 

Administration; $ 22,283 

Wages: 171,072 
Fringe Benefits: 6,099 
Training: 22,810 
Services: 37,736 

$260,000 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Local schools and youth service agencies 
refer potential clients to program* 
Participants must be disadvantaged, 
dropouts or potential dropouts* 65% 
male; 60% IB and under* 

ACTIVITIES; intake: Most referrals 
tested by other agencies or schools* 
Occasionally, clients take California 
Achievement or GATB* Selection done by 
Honolulu Job Resources Center with 
Title 1 forms used to determine program 
eligibility* Vocational counseling is 



provided* Clients placed in subsidized 
^obs or referred to Honolulu Community 
College to obtain GEO* Before client 
tenoination, counselor develops a 
future employment goal program for each 
participant* Other services; support- 
ive Title Z programs and services 
available including day care, medical 
and legal assistance, etc* ISO day 
follow-up* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 250 clients served 
witn 6 placed in unsubsidised jobs* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Hard to find 
••symjpathetic" employers to hire youth 
in jobs, even when subsidized* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Should be replicable 
by any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting forms with final report* 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to September 30, 1977* 



October 5, 1976 



2401 i ottth »th tt x—t 
TtooMf llMliinston 
M. Ttmorn Htrriok 
206-5»4»40 



ADJECT' 

Youttt CWMT Oiidanot Pxogzm 
2401 South 35th Stx««t 
TaoBRi* itoBhington 
Mi. J«n F»lt 
206>S»3-494C 



OMMy VpQih Strviet Qiiibm to panhM 

iM^toy^d youth (toclqaing bi^ tetool 

nMdi of ana %iat k mtl A. OKOpouts and 
potantial t c h o o l dwjpcu i tt ara a apaoial 
ticqat group and taoalva aaaiatanoa 
mth high aotool Cfin>lar1nn> QoitiMloa 
dMalop a oavaar pco£lla^ arxanga %iorfc 
aB^pa^ianoa oppo^^fcun^Lt^baa ^oi^ oooncsadL^ 
eaUy diaaduantagad yooth, mica rafanrala 
to vocational md otttar poat^aaoondasy 
ad o oa t tonal pso9nna# and dovalop 
xalationa wlite looia aqployara for 
potantial job 



NKJOR QQMS MO OBJBCTIVBt lb pxovida 
hi^y viaibla %K»dc aaparianoa pxoQram 
ainad. at anhaneing anployibility* Tb 
piDvid» tiia ooaamity ulth aaxviow 
tiiiy fldf^ not ordinarily afford* "So 
pcovida oartar guldinoa and diraction 
tor tha aagnnt of youth noat liJcaly to 
te fbsgotton fey aociaty. 

ORSMIIMnDOIlt 1!ha Fiatoa Oounty, 
HMhington/ Fria» ^ponaor oparataa tha 
pcogm* Iha^Pritta ^punaor providaa 
piysDll and aupport aarviooa^ backup 
t» eoh aligij&la participmta and 
odiar g anpo w a ii aarvioaa# auch aa 
plaoanant and rafarral to ot^ CEB^ 
prograna* Youtii aarvioaa osttara pro* 
vida apaoa to 
lora and to 



smntlGt 1 projaet 
aaaiatant# $ guidanoa 
all fuU-tim. 



BUDGETt 
Adtadniatrationt 
Sarvloaa to Partic^panta 
(includaa oounaalor 

Participant Wagaa and 
Banafitai 



1 dark 

0 



$ 35,214 



91,863 
272,923 



WSfVrtKBn PBDCESS/CLZENT PBOFOUSt 
nafarjrala ara from ju^wxLle courta, 
paara, yooOi cantara, achool oounaa-^ 
lora, and adtodniatratora. Moat 
anrollaas ara 16*18 yaara old, in 
adiool or without a high achool 
diploma About 50% ara sala, 50% 
fmala« 



JcnvmES: Svaluationa baaad on adool 
and %iwk raoorda, paraonal and family 
intarviawa. Mork axparianoa job alota ara 
davalopad by joint af forta of pkogram 
ataf f and local nonprofit and gouammantal 
agmeiaa* Nagaa ara $2. 30/hour %iith 
«if)haaia on da^^iloping axparlanoa and 
building aalf«aataam, rMOmr than on 
tikilla training, oounaaling ia tha 
baddxM of tha projact^-^fron davalop* 
nant of naada and earaar prof ila to 
rafarral to av^port a^fanciaa and naunpoMr 
aarvioaa. ft^sport aarvioaa ara for 
anargancy mdical/dantal cara, tnvuqpor* 
tation to jcb/aita intarvtawa, ragiatra* 
tion foaa to woational achoola (if 
naoaaaary) • IblloMk-i^ occura at 30*60-90 
daya and 1 yaar« Hoi^oaitiNW taminaaa 
%iill raoaiva follcur-up 6Q daya aftar 
taradnation in tha form of a quaaticn* 
naira. An axit Intarviaw i« adminiatarad 
to all participanta as thay laava tha 
program for faadbadc aboyt program, 
akiUa aoquirad# coutaaling raoaivad, 
atc« 

OOTOOHB ID OKtE: ISsara hava baan 159 
participanta in %ork axparianoe programs 
102 in oowaalin; only* lhare hava baan 
a total of 261 anroUaaa, with 80 temina* 
tiona* Of ^ tanrdnationa, 11 h^vft 
antarad unaiteidiaad aqploymant, 53 ara 
othar poaitiva, and 16 nonpoaitive 
tarminaticna <aa of May 31, 1977) • 
lha progrw goal ia to aarva 317, 

PPOGRESS/PfCBiae: Projaet manager 
would lika the fraadom to place partici- 
panta in othar than nor^^rcfit Ck>vemmnt* 
funded jotaa* Enployars and ocRmmitias 
have axpraaaad a general isprovem^t in 
thair concept of this aagpnent of youth 
and a ranawad faith in thair value and 
potential* 

ICPLZCkriQK ISSUES: R^pUcdble by any 
prime qponaor* 

DOOMENIRTION AVJ^IUfiLL: Battery of 
Statistical data available on requests 
as wall as avaluatim from an open*^uled 
quaaticnnaiia. 

DORKTION <F (3WJT: October 1, l<^li>, to 
S^enber 30, 1977. Posaibie .Vnonth 
axtcnsicn* 



EX-OFFENDERS 



142 fMK 
Ibttland, mim 

J. C X^DM 



frojmat Thruway 
xcr? Ela StvMt 

20?-77$-5»l 



a07»77S-5Wl 



twon t<iOUiw i to iMt' tiw wployrant end 
«q>ley«ullty mtdt of offindtrs 
tiwm^ ikillt tadniag, i n euloi ticn of 

taiiiavier pattms* oenowtrtad icpli* 
atkp of joi> <liwtXepMnt and ttgiibog ie 

and fMiUal tituitiflnf and la th» vm 
of fvM tte»* If iumi;e>fU d» nqr 
apply to pnsgcan vtoan. oUglMo 
(<9 to < 



»MOR GDMS MD GBJSCnWSt Printy 
cb joetiwt is to iMTtog tiM unaaployad 
and vnSutafihBV^i to full anployinant. 
Ooalt for t^CTdnatiopt 

# » poatttw 

Vatk. aqpttdanoi S3 68 
Off 32 2t 

othor than dmwmm 10 10 



Owwall 
Botltivt 



Othsr 



125 
106 
96 
10 
1» 



amwuwyw t qporatod cezK offic*. 
OoMidorablo sinpect is pcovidsd fay 
eriadnal justios agandLss and otlMr 
soivios 



smUNSt OMcdinator, 2 oounsolocs* 
2 job dB«olqp«ni» 1 soacotaxy/ 



Ateinistmicnt 
AUawmaast 



Fxinga Bmfits: 
Txslningt 



$ 22,252 
5,520 
73,265 
6,593 
46,700 
45,670 



leCRJZDOIT PRXEBS/CLXBfr nOFILEt 
Partieipanfes aslsetsd ften Hains 
OCMCzsetional Oantor (KX) , Mains 
Youth Oantsr, Mains Ststs Prison, 
' Qjoiisrland OoMty Jsil, Mains and 
Ftderal Ovsztmant of Pxobation and 
Paxols, and Rmucos aouss, plus 
vsfsrtals fzon otiMur souxoss, such 
as Alxholios Munyseus. Xvnsgs 
ags is sarly 20's, mlmt 7S« hsvs 
aloohol pxoblans} poor votk histo- 
riss; 45% havs no CED or high 
school diplooft. 



ACnvniEfit Assssa eUant badcground and 
nssds %Ai3x GKTB and Blidoaan. Ektploynant 
oounssliit?, pnMtoestienal elasssMm trainr 
in9, sdiwatlonal rlassas (ranadial sduea- 
tion, elsxiosl txaiaiag) , otitsr than 
olassffWin training, job dawslopwpt throogb 
public gtlatkns and contact wit^ aqploysxsi 
09T for jeb-caadii; psrtid^panta, %aric 
^ifp^ TiVKt (plMsnant on ptii^lio or privats 
nnvsefit. job sits). Othsr sarvioast Indi- 
vi^^ am groiv flotnialing, drivar adue*- 
tion. fxas bus tldcats; up to $50 for aadi- ' 
oal-dmtal cars, and sooial Skills training. 
I0lloi#>'4p}. Onos a i«aak eontact during fixat 
2 BBnths, oontaet %dth aaplcyar «n an "ss 
nsadad* basis, foUow-qp oontaet 
asiployar for 3 scntits aftar unaubaidiaad 



anGOMB TO most as of Juns 1977, 105 
olisnts ssrvadi 61 taminatad-^S paraanant 
ismbsidi^, 3 othsr posltivs, 10 
nsgativa (3 to jaU) . 



Pxojaet too Aort'^tam 
to aaat aU disnt aaada. Difficult to 
find good %iotk aa«arisnos sitais dua to 
poor labor aaofcst and soa* nsgativa atti- 
tudaa fron indwtxy. tiasd mars lang-ts» 
vocational training* Battar vafsrral and 
job 4s«alopBant raoantly* 



HEPUOffZOM XSSUESt Should bs rsplioabla 
fay any pria* sponsor if suffieisnt support 
is awailibla froai criniMa. justica 
aganeias and othar sarvios aganeias. 

OOOMMranQN AVAXUBLEt Standard raport- 
ing forms* 

DumnoN OP aoNTt octobar X, 1976, to 
30, 1977. 
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PRIME SK)NSOR 

Ni«9«r« County NAnpoi#«r Otv^Xopownt 

and Training, Niagara 
county Courthousa 
Lockport, Naw York 
716^34-6339 



PROJECT / 
£x*Of fonder Pro-am 

County Courthouse 
Lockport, New Y^rk 
Mark PioreXlo / 
716-434-9191 j 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Ek-of fender 
program for soon to be released inmates, 
offering training in social, acadeoiic 
and vocational skills with a BOCES 
(vocational school) program, work 
experience slot or OJT position* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
increase employability and employment 
rate of ex-*of fenders* To outreach 680 
eligible inmates, select 51 appropriate 
for CETA program, enroll 31 in BOCES 
course, 30 in OJT and 33 in work 
experience* \ 

ORGANIZATION: Operated by prime 
sponsor, with two new CETA staff hires 
for this project* NYS Department of 
Correctional Services, NYS Division of 
Youth and the Niagara County Probation 
Department provide referrals* 

STAFFING: Project coordinator, 1 
counselor/service aide (part-time); 1 
typist* 



BUDGET: 

Admx ni s t r at io n : 

Allowances: 

Wages: 

Fringe: 

Training: 

Services: 



$ 40,242 
71,587 
87,360 
10,614 
59,266 
11.217 

$280,286 



Modification granted to use planned 
second counselor's salary (services) 
and a^*^ money for worJc e)qperience and 
classroom training* 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Agencies cited above refer up to 60 
days before eligible client's release* 
Project staff screens* Planned for 26 
aged 16-18? 48 ages 19-25; and 30 aged 
26 and over; with sex ratio of eligible 
population. Actual client profile 
about 80% male, 85% white* 



ACTIVITIES: mtak^: staff counselor 
visits each applicant in prison; 
explains program, assesses eligibility; 
and if selected, client is enrolled in 
one of three programs before release* 
BOCES training: 23 weeks in one of 4 
trades or 46 weeks in .one of 3 others; 
25 hours/ week at $2*30/hour allowance* 
Work e)q>erience: 8hort«»tertn placwient 
in public or nonprofit agency , or OJT 
in specific trades with no classroom 
component* other services: Work 
Therapy Counseling* Follow-up: Planned 
at 5, 30, 60, 90 days after placement; 
counselor prepares follow-up report* 
Supervisory follow-up forms submitted 
for each client by instructors or 
supervisors* Client can submit optional 
participant comment form* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of May, 1977, 55 
clients enrolled in BOCES; 5 of 11 in 
classroom training have finished; 8 
others placed in jobs, full-time* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Expect to achieve 
goals but be underspent at yearns end 
due to late start* Budget modification 
adjusts to clients needs, applying some 
OJT money to work e)q;>erience slots* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: An added component 
to overall CETA program, highly replicable* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, 1976 ' 
to September 30, 1977; extension 
expected* 
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FRIMt SPONSOR 

Coanty of Onond«9« MaiqpoiMir 

Givie c*nt«r« 421 NontgoMry St< 

SyracuM* M«w York 

fiulas Boyd 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: This 
program offers women ex*of fenders 
clinics in job readiness and basic Xife 
skills, vork therapy and counseling or 
referral to resolve other barriers to 
employment (e«9*» legal, medical, 
housing), so that clients will be 
ready for the Moxk world* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
overcome participants* attitudinal and 
logistic barriers to employability* To 
reduce recidivism* Targets are to 
enroll ^00t to place 75% of program 
graduates in training programs or job 
placement* 

ORGANIZATION: Prime sponsor subcon-' 
tracts to YWCA v^ich houses and operates 
program* The YWCA Executive Director 
IS the program administrator} her 
assistant is the' on-line supervisor* 
The YWCA Board of Directors serve on 
the project steering committee* 

STAFFING: six full-time, 2 part-time 
staff: project administrator, 1 intake 
counselor, both part-time* Assistant 
administrator, 2 job readiness coun- 
selors and 2 probation officers* 2 
general counselors, one at Y, one 
visits inmates* 



$ 14,037 
2,860 
6,500 



79,134 



BUDGET: 

Adminxstration: 
Allowances: 
Training: 

(supplies, consul- 
tants for work therapy 
sessions ) 

Client Services: 

(Includes counselors* 
salaries) 

$102,531 

RECRUITMENT PROCES$/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Recruitment by staff; outreach to 
correctional institutions, or referrals 
from probation and parole* Participants 
must be ex-offenders without jobs or 
family support or setting, not job- 
seeking or attending school* Clients 
served typically have custody problwis, 
wide range of offenses, abilities, 
ages, needs* 



PROJECT 
Intervention II 
YWCA, 339 Onondag« A3 

Syracuse, Mew 
Marde Sidpti,* 
315-422-3123 




ACnymES: orientation 
is group sessions) each client and 
counselor prepares her **life and work 
plan,** client enters group social 
activities prior to Job Readiness 
Clinic* Job Readiness Clinic, focusing 
on personal and social skills, money 
managwaent, parenting # tapping community 
resources and health. Work therapy 
sessions strengthen confidence, skills 
through interview role plays, group 
counseling* Crisis housing at Y; 
referrals and counseling to solve each 
individual problem* All clients become 
YWCA members and are encouraged to 
participate in its activities* Partici- 
pants channelled to city and county 
CETA and jobs} hope to achieve exit 
interviews for 95%* After placement 
through other Titles, this project to 
follow-up informally* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of June, 1977 
95 have entered program (40 now active)* 
12 have job placements* Many are 
planning to finish high school* Most 
still have medical/legal/other problems* 
Only 2 women have been rearrested* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: The assistant 
director is anxious to have residency 
requirements clarified (i*e*, based on 
home town, correctional institution, or 
place of arrest* Some clients need 
more time in program* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Desirable program 
where there are correctional facilities, 
effective service agencies, and facility 
such as YWCA to house program. Requires 
extremely dedicated staff to meet range 
and extent of participants* problems* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: standard 
reporting forms. 

DURATION OF GRANT: November 15, 
1976 to November 14, 1977. 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

Princt Willimm County Manpoiier 

Programs 
9300 Lee Avenue 
Manaeses, Virginia 
Andrew Moore 
703«368*9171 x 249 



PROJECT ^ 
Skill TrainiD9 Bnnployment Placement 

Upward Proiecte 
9410 North Battle Street, «2 
Manassas, Virginia 
Robin Leist 
703^361^9139 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: STEP-UP 
provides vocational counseling, limited 
OJT# 30b placement and follow-up to 
male and female offenders, andvoccupa«- 
tional skill training* Project empha* 
sizes development of employer contacts* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Clients 
receive attftudinal, behavioral an^ 
community service awareness and\sen^i«» 
tivity training to facilitate transiiion* 
Vocational counseling and career 
development provided to enhance pros* 
pects of employability# Etaployers are 
made more sensitive to needs of clients 
and deceive technical assistance to 
redesign jobs* Efforts are made to 
place female clients in nontraditional 
jobs* Contact is maintained with 
Probation and Parole officers* 

ORGANIZATION: Branch of an existing 
title I program* Project Director in 
central office of STEP-UP in Norfolk 
provides guidance* Close ties are 
maintained with Apprenticeship/Outrach 
Program, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Training, building and construction 
leaders* 

STAFFING: Director, in Norfolk, 
part*time; supervisor/offender special- 
ist, job developer, secretary /book- 
keeper, all full- tune* 



BUDGET: 

Administratiori: 
OJT Allowance: 
Training: 
Services: 



$12,500 
4, 140 
8,988 
37,060 

$62 , 688 



RECRUITMENT PROCESSCLIENT PROFILE: 
Most referrals from Probation/Parole 
officers* Also flyers are distributed 
to reacr. ex-offenders who have no 
supervision* No client profile 
available* 



ACTIVITIES: 6ATB testing is performed 
in penal institutions prior to release* 
Vocational counseling provided to 
develop employability plan* OJT posi** ' 
tions provide promised placement after 
training is completed* Community skill 
training classes allow for upward 
mobility of clients and build self* 
esteem* Qnphasis is on ^^sensitising^ 
employers* Other services t occupational 
training, tuition paid* Offender 
specialist will contact employers 
weekly in first three weeks, then at 1, 
2, 3, and 6 month intervals # 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of May 2, 
1977, 111 clients enrolled in program, 
with 49 job placements, of which 43 are 
in first job and 6 are in second 
job* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Many clients 
in need of schooling and/or vocational 
training and have been referred to G^D 
and vocational training programs* 
Also, job slots must be within walking 
distance as there is no public transpor** 
tation and clients don t have cars* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replicable by 
any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Evaluations 
will be done by Federal Representatives 
in June* 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
September 30, 1977* 



October 1, 1976 to 



PRIME SPONSOR 

Macomb County Community Services Agency 

59 N« walnut 

Mt* Cltmens, Michigan 

Bdward Bonior 

313-469-5220 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: a vocational 
training program in electronics or 
auto repair for sentenct^ or detained 
.inmates* Average participation expected 
to be 13. weeks* Inmates can then 
finish training through Title I# or 
CETA will aid in job placement* Job 
development far releases and other 
support services provided* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Rehabili- 
tate and train 210 inmates ^ total for 
the progreun* Provide vocational 
training in electronics and auto repair 
and provide individual vocational and 

related counseling to inmates* 

«». 

ORGANIZATION: Run in the Macomb 
County Jail Rehabilitation Center by 
prime sponsor* Vocational' coordinator 
was with the agency previously and now 
is located at jail to run program* 

STAFFING: vocational coordinator, 
instructor in auto repair, instructor* 
in electronics repair, volunteer 
coordinator, 25 volunteers* 

BUDGET: 
Administration: $ 15,450 
Training: 104,502 
Services: 18,795 

$138,747 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Intake/Discharge Counselor (funded by 
LEAA) interviews and orients all 
inmates detained/sentenced for more 
than 72 hours* Current client profile--* 
all males; 27 white, 4 black, 1 Native 
American; 2 age 18 and under, rest 
19-^44; 10 without high school degrees, 
6 with high school . degrees, rest 
unknown* Women will be admitted in 
July* 

ACTIVITIES: Basic data gathered by 
Intake /Discharge Counselor* ^Selected 
referrals made to Diagnostic Classifica** 
tion Staff who assess needs, develop 
treatment plans, etc* Offenders 
without severe psychosocial problems 
vocationally tested* Those without 



PROJECT 

Macomb County Sheriff's Department 

Rehabilitation Center 
43565 Elizabeth Rd* , P*C* Box 568 
Mt* Clemens, Michigan 
Michael Busch 
313-469-5517 



behavior problems ax-e allowed into 
Rehabilitation Center for programs* 
Vocational coordinator interviews and 
tests to determine type of job client 
suited for* Intake/Vocational Counselor 
refers accepted clients to vocational 
instructor for course* 20 hours per week 
training in auto repair or electronics* 
Motivated students can attend 2 sessions 
a dayi 40 hours per week* Vocational 
counseling provided to inmates not in 
classe s* Job development and placement 
or referral to Title I training program 
arranged* Volunteers visit inmates' 
families, provide any needed help when 
inmate released*. Discharge Counselor and 
Vocational Coordinator work on placement 
for releasees* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: as of June 28, 1977, 
51 clients served* 30 m classes, 5 
terminated for behavior problems* Some 
beca trustees, and thus had to leave 
program* 1 unemployed* 3 referred to 
further Title I training* 3 in uns\ibsi- 
dized employment* 

PR0GRESS/PR0BLI:MS; project only 
started April. 1* Can train only 36 at a 
time, tut will rea^rh goal* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Adequate and 
appropriate space for auto repair classes* 
Existence of auto' repair and elec^ ronics 
jobs in areas people returning to* 
Provision of training just prior to 
relei.se* Need for intake and classifica-* 
tion staff"if not already at facility 
would have to be hired* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: originally 
January 1, 1977 to December 31, 1977 but 
because Pehabilitation Center, where the 
vocational training was to be located, 
was not completed by January, 1977^ the 
start of the grant was delayed until 
April 1, 1977 and will run to March 31, 
197b* 



f RIM€ SPONSOR 

Black Nftwk County # Iowa 

Black Hiwk County Courthouse 

Mitarloo, l^m^ 

i^yid Hasur 

319-291-2547 



PROJECT 

Vtomen Offenders Program* 
KWWL, Franklin 6 4th Streets 
Water loo # Iowa 
Beatrice Allen 
3 19-29 1-2547 



HHIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: The 
project provides classroom training # 
OJT, i0ork experience # counseling # 30b 
development and placement # 30b advocacy 
and supportive services to 50 women 
of fenders # 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: The 
goals of the project are to provide job 
training and employment opportunities 
for %mmen offenders # By doing this and 
through emphasizing areas of relatively 
undersuppliei labor positions # the 
project staff hope to place 37 of the 
50 participants in unsubsidised employ- 
ment « 

ORGANIZATION: l!he project is adminis- 
* tared by the CETA prime sponsor # 

STAFFING: ihe project is staffed by a 
manpoWr specialist and a part-time 
volun^^eer graduate student who is doing 
a practicum« A local %iomen*s center 
donates training and workshops in 
assertiveness and ?ob preparation ♦ 

BUDGET: 

Administration: $ 20 #000 

Allowances: 40#000 
wages* 14,000 
Benefits;: 4#000 
Training: 14,000 
Services 8 #000 

$100,000 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Most of the clients are referred from 4 
local facilities of the Department of 
court ServiCQ3« Apprvxxmately half the 
clients have been black « 

ACTIVITIES: Th^ assessment of 
clients is done by the manpower special^ 
ist using GATE and Performance Level 
Testing* She assesses work history # 
education # SES backgrounds goals and 
attitudes* Every client t.akes a 2-wee 
career assessment program as well* 
Project staff provxde classroom training 
and job development* Ttiey also secure 
OJT slots # solicit 30b interviews # 
provide work experience # as well as 
assist clients in drafting resumes and 
acquiring references* If necessary # 
staff and employer provide job re** 



structuring for participants* Job 
and personal- counseling are an integral 
part of project services* Transporta*- 
tion# child care# health care and 
family planning are also available 
through stipends* The manpower special-* 
ist checks performance of* client within 
90 days after termination from the 
project* ^ 

OUTCOME TO DATE: A total of 51 \ 
women offenders have or are receiving \ 
training! of these 12 have been placed* \ 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: ihe majority of 
offenders are difficult to place 
because of employers' attitude.* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: A project of thia 
natxire requires close associAtj.ons with 
the business community* Tl^is is 
necessary to enaure OJT slots and work 
experience positions for offenders # a 
difficult population to provide employ*- 
ment for* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: ihe 
manpower specialist is preparing a 
h£»ndbook* The prime sponsor will 
prepare a report on the nature # struc«* 
ture# procedures and effectiveness of 
the project once it has terminated* 

DURATION OF GRA!^T: September 7, 1976 
to December 31, 1977* 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

SacraiMnte^yolo CmploytMn^ 6 Training A9#ney 
122S 8th StrMt / 
SAcramento, California 
Sylvxa Navarra 

91^^441^4380 



PROJECT 

Parole/Pr^ation Jote Program 
1225 8th Straat 
SaeraiMnto, California 
Lou Cushanbarry 
916-441-4380 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Tha 
projact is staff a4 by ax«*offandar8 and 
ia aatabliahad to assist parolaas/ 
probationars in securing jobs# The 
jobs are subsidised for one year after 
which the Department of Corrections 
(DOC) will support a few positions # 
Counseling support, funds for education 
and other support services are provided* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: The 
^oals are to provide enq^loyinent for 25 
parolees/ probationers in correctional 
jobs with civil service status, provide 
evaluative findings to DOC for consider-- 
at ion of statewide expansion, and to 
aid offenders in securing gxjibernatorial 
pardons # 

ORGANIZATION: The program is adminis- 
tared by the prima aponsor* 

STAFFING: The staff consists of 1 
director, 2 counselors (1 ful>time, 1 
part-time), 1 secretary and a part-time 
accountant* 

BUDGET: 
Administration: 
wages: 
Fringe: 
Training: 
Services: 



$ 13,296 
193,452 
27,872 
4,470 
30,910 
$300,000 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Clients are rcjferred from the DOC and 
CETA Title I ]^rograms# Of 29 clients, 
7 have been w^men, and 10 are from 
minority grou]>s* The offenders range 
from juvenile alcohol users to murderers < 

ACTIVITIES: Once selected, clients 
attended a 3 day orientation session to 
the i^rld of work and then started jobs 
which are to last for one year* There 
i8 direct placement in con actional 
^obs* The program pays tuition expenses 
and also pays for attendance at confer*- 
ances or wor)cshops that are job-related« 
Funds are available for tools, work 
clothes / transportation and other 
support services # Counselors contact 
participants regularly providing advice 
and assistance in personal and job* 
re latere problems « There are also 
month!/ rap seas ions « 



OUTCOME TO DATE: As of June, 1977, 4 
clients have been placed in unsubsidisad 
jobs# 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: To get the 
Department of Corrections to pick up on 
positions that the clients are placed 
in for one year, the incumbent must 
gain civil service status, %rtiich 
entaila an examination and previous job 
e}q^rience# The clients are not 
competitive on either criterion* 

REPUCATION ISSUES: Replication 
requires a Department of Corrections 
which agrees to accept ex«*offenders for 
employment* 



DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: 
reporting forms « 



Standard 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to October 31, 1977* 



November 1, 1976 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

•t* Lawrence County (New York) 
Court 6^Judsoti# Canton^ New York 
eantOA Ooane 

31S^W^2246 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Rural 
pro9rain to jretrain and upgrade skills 
of diaplace'd diaxry tanRworkerSf and 
provide training in supervision and job 
restructuring to prospective OJT 
employers* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Enroll 
20 adults to qualify for farm management 
positions and 30 young adults for 
training in farm equipment operation; 
to place 40 of 50 enrollees# 

ORGANIZATION: CETA coordinates 
program* Subcontract to Canton Ag-Tech 
College provides work e)qperience and 
classroom training; State Employment 
Services *s rural representatives and 
Volunteer Consultant Group contribute 
assistance* 

STAFFING: Full-time special pr^gr^an 
coordinator; full-time clerk/typist* 
Subcontract to Canton Ag-Tech College 
provides trainers and placement officer; 
6 volunteer advisors* 



BUDGET: 

Administration : 
Allowances: 
Participants* wages ^ 

Benefits: 
Training: 
Client Services: 



$ 30^420 
36,750 

24,735 
55,500 
16^660 
$164,065 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
CETA Staff and rural farm representa- 
tives of New York State Employment 
Services recruit* Some media publicity* 
Title I eligibility criteria* Manage- 
ment course participants are 18-45, 
with one woman* Machine operators are 
18«»22, older than esq^ected* 

ACTIVITIES: New York State Employment 
Services, in cooperation with CETA 
staff, interviewed applicants* Two 
vocational training courses: (1) 600 
hours at Canton Ag-^Tech College with up 
to 100 days OJT, for 20 adults in farm 
management; and (2) 120 hour course 
for young adults m farm equipment 
operation with additional hours m 



i^ROJECT 

;a*sistant Manager 6 Agricultural Workers 
C*>urt % Judson, Canton, New York 
Alson Cas%fell# Coordinator' 

315-379-2246 ^ 



OJT* Canton Ag-T^ch developed curricula 
for training* Personal counseling, 
basic and transportation allowances are 
givea* Program coordinator of prime 
sponsor is available to counsel placed 
workers* Clients will fill out question* 
naires when course conqpleted* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: Courses not complete 
as of April 23, 1977* Of 22 enrol lees 
3 had returned to former jobs, 2 
dropped out, 4 placed at higher than 
usual pay on local farms* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Expanded farm 
equipment course to adapt to local 
farmer *s needs is necessary* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: This approach 
to displaced workers cculd be applied 
to other industries # where employers 
willing to restructure jobs, and 
training ft .ilities available. This 
program is new to the dairy industry. 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE; Standard 
repor^-ing forms. 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, 1976 
to Septembex 30, 1977. 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

Rictanond Ar#a Manpower System 
1113 W« Moore St« 
Riohmondr Virginia 

lUlph t. Leach, Manpower Administrator 
e04«780-8377 



^ PROJECT 

Mobile Education Training Program 
Powhatan«*6oochland Community Action Agency 
Rt# 1r Box 1-Dj Powhaten, Virginia^ 
Prank Harris, Project Director 
Rick Bell, Lead Teacher 

804-598-335 1 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: The 
project brings remedial education and 
job^related education and information 
to rural poor residents of 2 counties* 
Job information, classroom instruction 
and guidance related to personal 
budgeting, placement referrals, health 
remediation, job*seeking techniques and 
test-taking are provided by teachers 
traveling in mobile units* Expect 240 
clients to be reached* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: to 
overcome lack ,of transportation in 
rural areas by taking education to 
people* To award GEO certificates to 
approximately 10%, provide job-related 
information to 40% of clients served* 
To refer estimated 50% of clients 
served to Title I placement services 
and/or Virginia Employment Commission 
(VEM) for job placement vith an expected 
placement of halt; To demonstrate 
replicabiiity by transferring service 
to 2 sister counties in latter half of 
program* 

ORGANIZATION: Prime sponsor administers 
program and subcontracts to Powhatan* 
Goochland CAA* r^GCkk hires teachers 
and provides technical assistance, 
monitoring, linkage with support 
agencies* 

STAFFING: Pull-time staff: 5 teachers, 
2 jobmobile technicians, 1 bookkeeper* 
Part-'time staff: P^GCAA coordinator/ 
monitor, prime sponsor administrator* 

BUDGET: 

Staff Wages and 

Fringe Benefits: $ 63,265 
2 Mobile Units and 

Equipment : 119, 226 
Administration Costs, 

including Bookkeeper: 26,424 

Allowances: 74,520 
(310*50 X 250 participants) $283,435 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: . 
Recruitment via door-to-door interviews, 
flyers, referrals from local churches 



or schools* Clients are rural adults 
economically disadvantaged (22*f years); 
rural youth (17^21) under/unemployed; 
rural handicapped, veterans, offenders; 
other CETA eligibles not covered above* 

ACTIVITIES: intake carried out in mobile 
units by Jobmobile technicians; screening 
and testing by ABLE standards to determine 
grade level; educational diagnosis made by 
teachers* Remedial education geared to 
enhance employment prospects* ^Classroom^ 
i. struction for .each participant up to 3 
hours per week in each community with 
approximately 6 hours of homework* 
Visitng teachers will spend additional 
estimated hour in each home each week to 
provide follow«*up instruction and guidance* 
Counseling on job market conditions, 
Miployer/employee relations, vocational* 
occupational pursuits* Some personal and 
f inane ial/b\idgetary counselling provided 
when necessary* Supplies, teaching aids, 
learning kite available in vans to all 
participants* Upon completion of METP, 
clients are referred, to Title I CETA for 
additional, support services i OJT opportun- 
ities, skill training, work experience and 
placement opportunitier.* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of M^y 1, 1977, 
there are 152 participants enrolled in the 
program, with 140 presently receiving full 
spectrum of vocational upgrading techniques *• 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Grade level of 
participants drastically below expected 
level; therefore, potential job search 
services delayed because more time than 
expected is being spent on very remedial « 
education* Lead teacher suggested only a 
very small percent of enrollees would rech 
a point where they would be ready for 
referral to Employment Service according 
to plan schedule* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replication possible 
by any prime sponsor, although jotwnobiles 
must be purchased and equipped* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, 197o to 
September 30, 1977* 
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raiME SPONSOR 

Tultre t$ King Counties Comprehensive 

mnpomt ht^ty 
1620 Weet Mineral King Avenue 
Vxealie^ Clifornie 
Robert Scott 

209^733^4387 



PROJECT 

Job Training for Rural Vtomen 
1620 west Mineral Xing Avenue 
Viealia, California 
Susan Raycraft 
209-733-4380 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: The 
project emphasizes nontraditional 
placements* Viork experijbnce and 
counseling take place in first 3 
months # then OJT or unsubsidized 
placement takes place* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: to 
strengthen and expand ^olS opportunities 
and placement services for rural women* 
To prepare rural %#omen to take advantage 
of these opportunities* To eliminate 
barrier to equal employment* To offer 
work experience to 50 wome«i and OJT to 
40 women* 

ORGANIZATION: operated by prime 
sponsor* The project director was 
hired specifically for this project* 
Industry Task Force helps identify jobs 
and problems for clients* 

STAFFING: Project coodinator, half-time 
counselor # half-time placement specialist* 

BUDGET: 

Administration: $ 18^000 

Wages: 71,500 
Fringe: 8#000 
OJT 40,000 
Services : 38,000 

$175,500 

Grant modificaton eliminates ^'kO/OOO of 
OJT and replaces at with 2 job developers* 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Recruitment by rural outreach centers; 
employmen|; service and local newspaper 
ads* Also agency referrals* T^e rural 
women are 3% black, 20% Chicane, with 
an average of 11th grade education • 
Ages range from 19*38 with an average 
of 23-26* 

ACTIVITIES; Local community college 
offers occupational interest tests* 
Project offers one day counseling and 4 
days %/ork experience for 3 months* 
Work experience provided m freeway 
maintenance, police and fire departments 
and county maintenance (carpentry. 



painting and mechanics)* Placement in 
OJT follows* Child care and transpor-* 
tat ion are provided* 30, 60, and 90 
day follow«*ups* Placed women come back 
to talk to other clients* 

OUTCOME TO 6ATE: as of May, 1977, 
60 have been served* 11 completed 
training* 9 placed (all still in first 
placement) * 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Project director 
feels understaffed* .Low salaries have 
caused itafl tui^ovexf* Originally 
grant planned for 30 to go directly to 
QJT; training needs showed that only 10 
could bypass work experience* Having a 
difficult time interesting small 
employers in women in ATT for nontradi^ 
tional jobs* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Although the 
project was for rural vomen, the 
activities vK>uld apply to any prime 
sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: standard 
progress reports* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, 1976 
to Septwiber 30, 1977* 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

City of Merced Manpower tJepartment 
2222 M Street 
Merced # Celifornia 

Jimnle Plo%iere 
/ 209-726-7324 



PROJECT 

New Career C|>portunitles for Women 

2222 M Street 

Merced # California 

Eddy ISate 

209-726-7317 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: ihe 
project will recruit and eelbct 36 
economically dieadvantaged rural women 
with basic skills who will be provided 
job training # academic exposure # 
intensive personal support # job place- . 
ment and other support services for a 
one year period# 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
encourage rural women to enter nontradi- 
tional occupational, to provide economic 
equity to women in Merced County and to 
remove barriers to rural female employ- 
ments 



ORGANIZATION: 
prime sponsor # 



qperated by the 



STAFFING: A program coordinator and an 
employment and training couns^blor^ both 
full-time* ' 



BUDGET: 

Administration : 

Services: 

Training: 

wa ges : 

Fringe: 

Al lowance: 




3, 190 
61,868 
$202,781 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Recruitment by program staff and CETA 
staff # Most referrals are from the 
Community Action Agency ♦ All 36 
clients are women heads of households 
witn an average age of 27« ttore than 
half receive welfare and two-thirds 
never held a 30b » 9 are Hispanic # 5 
black and 22 white ♦ 

ACTIVITIES: Tne employment and 
training counselor assesses applican\ 
qualifications. General testing is 
optional* Tests mclacje the Kuder 
Occupatonal Interest Survey, General 
Aptitude Test Batterv. Oalifornii 
Psychological Inve^tory and Merc«d 
College Placement Tests ♦ Classroom 
training, OJT, wor* experience^ job 
piacer^^nt, nf^rertiveness training^ ^job 
prepcitnt ion and w^j>^ Kshops on problems 
for womwi ^he v^ork world* Training 



offered includes animal health technicians 
sMistewater plant* operator r machinist $ 
clmims representative* Aside from 
inte)t«ive personal support # the clients 
can acc^s health care# child care# 
transportati.on r tutors # clothing ^ 
assistance and^^ther services* Follow.** 
ups are done onV^O, 60, 90# and 180 
day basis* Both e^lpyee and employer 
satisfaction are determined* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 35 clients have 
been served* Ihough training's not 
conq;>letedr 2 women have beeji placM* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: %e major problem 
was clients failing to show up for work \ 
at appointed times* Ihe project 
coordinator took a ••hard line** approach 
and ms more successful* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replicable by 
any prime sponsor* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GR.\NT: January 1. 1977 
to December 31^ 1977* 
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OLDER WORKERS 
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PRiml SPONSOR 

Mew York Balance«*of«»State 
Room 563, Buildxn9 ^2 
State Office Campus 
Albany , Kew York 
Helen Storey 
5 18*4 57-50 11 



PrtOJECT 

Hom<»maker Home Health Aide Training 
Program 

New Ybrk State Office for the Aging 
Agencys^Building #2, 3rd Floor 
Albany ANew York 

John Snyder* Progri^ Coordinator 
518^474-m6 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: This 
program trains older workers to be 
visitng health aides to homebound, ' 
~ physically dependent rural elderly* . 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
train 90 participants for employment by 
various local service agencies; to 
provide alternative to long-texro 
institutional care to homebound elderly* 

ORGANIZATION: The su r^v off ire for 
the Aging acts as lead agei.cy . >ing . 
local advisory committees and local 
lead agencies, throughout the state 
which receive funds to subcontract for 
their own training and service programs* 

STAFFING: 1 full-time coordinator- 
and program specialist # <^nd 2 nalf^^tiihe 
program specialists* Local lead 
. agencies employ RN supervisor, trainees 
«nd clerical^ support as needed# 

BUDGET; 

Administration: $ 43,349 

(including funds to 
localities) 

Wages; 139,038 
Benefits: 15,294 
Training: 59,71S 
Services: 68 » 595 

$325,991 

RECRUITMENT PROCKSS 'CLIENT PROFILE-. 
Recruitment at local level by offices 
of State Employment Service and local 
Manpower Office*^ wjtn referrals from 
the Department of Social Services, 
Public Health nurs.ng services and 
County .'Offices for tne A-4xng* Partici- 
pants are 55 or older* m good health* 

ACTIVITIES: Applicants screened by 
local advifiory boards. a!^s«*ssed for 
attitU'ie nx\<X atilirv^ Pi-.yi^ical certifx** 
cati'v fron^ doctor ;5> required* 
Mmimvur f.-. xiourr c»f r^assrooir training 
and work experience* supervised by 
prospective em^l'^^vinj :»vrvrce agency* 
using developed New Y State guide-* 
lines and currxcura* Trairan^? typically 
conducted by local P.;2ES ^xtensio:.* 



Other/ services include travel allowances # 
counseling and referral as needed # 
e*g*« for housing^nd relocation* 
Placement is coordrnated by RN Coordin* 
ator with cooperation of Departments of 
Health and Social Services and the 
Office of the Agings trainees are 
monitored at 30 day intervals* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of\April, 
1977, screening was underway but no 
training had started* 

PROGRESS/PROBLE^ 5: So int^active 
with various state agencies tnat 
scheduling and coordination is >^fficult* 
Late start due to illness of 'original 
director; requesting DOL modification 
to extend program May 1, 1977 to April 
30, 1978* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Proposal already 
developed, but difficult to administer* 
Decentralized system is difficult to 
coordinate ♦ 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: November 
1, 1976 to October 31, 1977 with a 
request to extend through April 30, 
1978 submitted* 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

Board of County Comnusaion^rs, Let County 

P#0« Box 398 

Ft# Meyers f Florida 

L.H. Whan 

813-335*2259 



/PROJECT 
HEART 

3800 Michigan Avenue 
/ Pt» Meyers # Florida 
/ Oliver Payne# CETA Director^ or 
Joan Steele^ Project Director 
8 13*3 34-8 184 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Project is 
a continuation and expansion of award* 
winning ••HEART^** a current program for 
Senior Citisens (5S^) funded through 
CETA Title I* Trains senior citizens 
as Health Aide/Homemakers and places 
them in jobs* Basic concept is to 
train Senior Citizens and older workers 
to become Health Aide/Homemakers 
serving their own indigefit peer groups • 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To train 
140 older workers as Health Aide/Home«» 
makers* Resolve probl&n of age discrim^. 
ination as a barrier to employment* 
Provide needed service to older residents < 
Expect 110 .will teach work experience 
stage* 

ORGANIZATION: Lee County (prime 
sponsor) subcontracts to the School 
Board of Lee County* Monitoring and 
evaluation is a prime sponsor responsi* 
bility* Referrals re6eived from 
several local senior citizen organize*- 
txons# social service agencies # and 
local news media* 

STAFFING: Assistant administrator, 
secretary # 3 registered nurses # 2 
community service specialists* 

BUDQET: 

Administration : $ 30,936 

Allowance to Clients: 51,000 
Wages to Clients: 45,900 
Training Costs: 93,325 
Services to Clients: 15,919 

$237,080 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Advertises in local papers and radio; 
local clubs, organizations, post 
offices, etc* approached; speaking 
engagements* Clients must meet Title I 
criteria and must function at or above 
, lOth grade level* 



/ 

ACTIVITIES: Applicants pretested to 
determine at what educational level 
'they are functioning* First 6 weeks— 
180 hours classroom training* Second 6 
week8«*classroom training 6 hours per 
%^ek and work experience up to 6 hours 
per day* Work experience: field RN 
visits and evaluates patient needs and 
makes assignments* Transportation is 
also provided* Field RN will continue 
to personally observe client and 
patient together in a working relation* 
ship from time to time* Reassignment 
if serious problem arises* After 360 
hours students receive certificates as 
Home Health Aldus* Job develo{ment and 
placement will be a referral request 
for aides from either office and via 
word of mouth* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 174 applicants; 
123 served to date; completed training 
and received certificates; 40 placements 
to date* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Many -older 
workers** qualify for nurse's aide/order- 
ly certificate in addition to the 
Health Aide/Homemaker certificate* 
This qualifies them for work in hospi-^ 
tals or nursing homes and many are 
getting full-time jobs in institutions 
rather than going to individuals* 
homes* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Need RN^s and 
medical equipment for training; good 
health care referral network; demand 
for Homemakers and Health Aides « 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Cur r iculum 
materials and standard reporting 
forms«* 

DUR/iTION OF GRANT: October 18, 
1976 to September 30, 1977. 
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PRIMi SPONSOR 

OrMtA? Pi. north MAnpowtr Centortium 
100 Throekaorton 
Ft. Worths Tftxas 
Mr* Richard 8«pp 

ei7»33S>7211 X 231 



PROIECT 

Oldtr MorkATs Program 

1411 Ea«t 18th Stree*- 
Ft* worth* Taxas 
Thorn Bapy 

817-336-40 11x214_ 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Progran 
daalgnad to provlda job training 
and amployoMnt opportunitias for 
«»orkara 45 and older. 

'major GOALS ANP OBJECTIVES: To 
davalop and provide aarvicaa to oldar 
%#orkar8* Expact to. aarva 800 cli'anta 
and tot inaura apacial akilla training, 
OJT, and work axparianca; davalop 
outraach program; provide apecial 
job development effort) conduct Re- 
orientation to %iork world} coordinate 
and develop agreements with other 
service aganciea^ 

ORGANIZATION: Project is directly 
under supervision of prime sponsor* 
Board of Oirectora is Manpower Consort- 
ium* s policy committee* 

STAFFING: Special program coordinator 
(part-time, job developer)} clerk/ 
typist) case managers asseasment 
apacialist) counselor-trainers labor 
market analsyst* 

BUDGET: 

Administration: 
Allowances: 
Wagea : 
Fringes* 
Training: 
Servicea: 



$ 52,260 
67,396 
26,275 
9,252 
95,973 
118,074 
$369,230 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Outreach provided under a grant from 
National Council on Aging* Prime 
sponsor staff also assist in recruitment* 
Project works with existing agencies 
(Department of Pubic Welfare, Area 
Agency of Aging, Texas Employment 
Commission, etc*) to identify clients* 
Client profile: average age 56* 5» at 
least 60% are high school graduates; 
income of $3900/year; 53% white* 



ACTIVITIES: Consortium intake staff 
provide initial intake and eligibility 
assessment* Then referred to special 
unit staffed to provide in-depth 
assessment of each eligible older 
worker applicant* Specific assessment 
tools are being developed* Vocational ' 
training: job development and placement, 
reorientation to vrorkforce, job training, 
OJT, %«ork e^q^rience, classroom training* 
Other services: 'counseling, health 
services, transportation, day care, 
dental treatment, hearing aids, financial 
Resistance* Follow-up at 30, 60, and 
90 days* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 300 clients served; 
0 conqpleted training; 53 placed in 
jobs. 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Program design 
was for group 45-55, but many clients 
are over 60* Recruitment somewhat of a 
problem* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Need support of 
other agencies serving elderly* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: f'inal 
report and perhaps a manual will be 
produced at end of project* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, 1976 
to September 30, 1977* 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

City of Wichita 
455 Main Street 
Wichita, Kansas 
316-268-4351 



PROJECT 

Older Workers Project 
455 Main Street 
Wichita, Kansas 
316-268-4351 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: The 
project serves a population of older 
workers (45^) and is designed to place 
and/ or maintain them in the labor 
force* This IS done through classroom 
training, OJT, skills training, job 
referrals and job development* Support 
services are provided by the Senior 
Services Inc* 

MAJOR GOAI^ AND OBJECTIVES: The 
stated cjuantitative goals are to 
provide service to 140 clients* 90 are 
to receive classroom training and 50 
will be provided OJT* In addition the 
proiect nopes to provide 300 job 
referrals which will result in 225 full 
and part-time jobs* Another 150 
persons will receive vocational counsel** 
ing* 

ORGANIZATION: l^e project is adminis- 
tered by the Prime S|>onsor with the 
assistance of Senidx^ Services # Inc. 

STAFFING: An employment develoi»nent 
J I rector and 2 manpower specialists* 
Starr ar*^ subsidized by other caSTA 
rttier, .ml .Senior Services Inc* 



BUDGET: 

Admin x st r a t i on : 
Al lowar.ces : 



S 000 
5,000 
20, 000 
7,000 



$40,000 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 

Senior Servi^^es Inc* draws in most of 
the clients* Some hear about the 
project from media spots, leaflets or 
newspaper advertisements* The clients 
have been mostly women, generally over 
55 years of age* ^ 

ACTIVITIES: Participants are assessed 
for work History, training, education, 
etc* tc aid in matching them with job 
openinas* 'n;ey are referred to other 
CETA trainina programs where appropriate* 



Classroom training emphasizes 6 industrial 
skills which have been determined to be 
in dmand in the labor market* All 
participants in skill training under a 
Job Preparation Workshop* I^ere is a 
job clearinghouse run by the manpower 
specialist* GEO training is available 
through CETA Title I* Personal and job 
counseling are provided to the partici- 
pants* Other KMpport services are 
available from Senior Services Inc* 
Pollow*\^*: usually the placed employees 
come into the office where they talk 
with project staff* Some employers are 
contacted as well* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As of the end of 
i^ril <4 weeks into the project), 35 
candidates had been intervie%^d of 
vdiich 3 were placed in training* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: ihe project 
started late* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: a project of this 
nature needs job placement specialists 
sensitive to older worker problems* A 
senior services center is very helpful* 



DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: 
reporting forms* 



Standard 



DURATION OF GRANT: 
to September 2, 1977* 



September 3, 1976 
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FRIME SM^NSOR 
Weld County CETA 

>«0# BOK 1806 

CSreeley, Colorado 

Walter ^eclonan^ executive Director 
Division of Human Resources 
303-351-6100 



PROJECT 

Senior Aide Program 
P.O. Box 1405 
Greeley, Colorado 
Ms • La nya Bump 
303-351-6100 



BRIEF PROJtX:T DESCRIPTION: Elderly 
citizens are placed in part-time 
subsidized positions as coordinators in 
local communities to disseminate 
elderly service information and assist 
elderly residents* This project 
represents an add-on to a pilot program 
that*s been running for 2 years* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
provide potential use of elderly 
%#orkers; provide subsidized employment 
for estimated 10 elderly under/unemployed 
citizens; provide dissemination of 
^information on existing elderly services 
^ rural elderly residents; maintain 
serf-sufficiency of rural elderly by 
providing regular supportive assistance 
thereby enabling them to stay out of 
nur sing\^ome$ • 

ORGANIZATION: Prime sponsor coordinates 
project ana\ provides all administrative 
support* Al^o, oversees total of 17 
senior aid coordinators* 

STAFnNG: Project coordinator is a PLS 
Vista volunteer* ^The w^ges of six 
senior aide coordinators are paid with 
Title III money (2 more expected 
soon ) * 

BUDGET: 

Salaries for 1u senior 

aide coordinators: 
(1/2 time at $2* 50 hour i 
Fringe: 

Transportation ami 
Support Services: 
Administration : 



$2t», UOO 

3, 12U 

5,000 
3 ,400 
537,250 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS CLIENT PROFILE: 
Mayor's office i;: local communities 
suggests names of elderly citizens as 
potential coordinators; Mayor picks and 
hires coordinators* Coordinators must 
be 55^ years # have resided in tne 
community a lony time, be Know:, and 
respected in that cc^mmunity and snow 
leadership qualities* Backgrounds 
range from housewives to former business 
professionals* 



ACTIVITIES: Trai ning is ongoing in 
that n.mthly, all-day meetings are held 
with project director and staff from 
elderly service agencies* itiese 
meetings provide information on services 
that coordinator will then disseminate 
to their community* Information is 
constantly being updated* Discussions 
usually center around needs of elderly 
and how to deal most effectively with 
these needs* Activities are created to 
combat loneliness and allow for self«» 
help and group^help* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: Project has hired 
10 senior aide coordinators* Thes^ 
coordinators are assisted by up to 300 
community volunteers who range in age 
from 10 to 80 years* Daily activities 
range frcxn providing health service to 
a shut-in to providing assistance for 
an elderly-sponsored community dinner* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: l>roject has been 
very successful in generating enthusiasm 
andAupport within the communities as 
welNas very strong alliances with 
staff of elderly service agencies* 
Local communities are arranging to f\xnd 
continuation of program when Title III 
money runs out* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replicable by any 
prime sponsor where agencies for the 
elderly are- strong in rural areas* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: Monthly 
reports based on senior aide coordinators 
documentation are prepared by prime 
sponsor and distributed m the PL? ' 
office m Denver, DOL and Area Cbuncil/ 
on Aging. / 

DURATION OF GRANT: cjcu.i>er i, 

to September iu, 1977 with possitlH cjjie 

or two month time extension*-- ^^^v / 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

Bridgeport Manpower Consortium 
Eiq^loynent & Training Adndnifttration 
City Hall, 45 Lyon Terrace 
Bridgeport # Connecticut ^ 
Bruce K« Jeannont, Cxty of Bridgeport 

Administrator 
203«>S76«>7035 ■ 



BRIEF PROJECT DLXRIPTION: The 
project provides 60-75 unMqployment 
insurance exhaustees with vouchers to 
purchase training in an occupation 
having good prospects for future 
unsubsidised employments 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To serve 
those having outdated or no skills and 
who have consequently been unemployed 
for a long time; and, to test the 
voucher concept as a means of overcoming 
the mismatch bet%ieen job requirements 
and job seeker skills* 

ORGANIZATION: Program administered 
by Operations Unit of the CETA Public 
Service Employment Office (PSE)# State 
ES selects clients, certifies eligibil*- 
ity and helps in job referrals after 
training* CETA Administration and 
Finance Unit coordinate and disperse 
client voucher payments* 

STAFFING: One full-time job developer 
and Program Director recently added to 
the CETA-PSE Operations Unit staff* 
Both perform intake # orientation and 
assessment, job development* Each aids 
participants in obtaining support 
services and counseling* 

BUDGET: 
Training: $ 67,000 

Administration: 18, 550 

Support Services: 53,150 
Supplies: . 400 

staff Travel: 400 
Fringe Benefits: 10,000 

$150,000 

RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
Prxme sponsor advertises program via 
local media resources* CSES compiles 
list ^'^f unemployment insurance ex- 
haustees, contacts and supplier infdr- 
mation to prospective clients? in- 
terested "walk-'ins** complete applica- 
tions at local CETA off ice ♦ 



pRoaecT . 

Voucher Program for Uneit^loy«ient 

Insurance Exhaustees 
47 Lyon Terrace 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Ms* Ins Bogardus 
203-576-7195 



ACTIvhlES: General Aptitude Tests 
given to all clients; some tested for 
college work suitability* Client 
investigates and procures training with 
counselor approval # Counselor uses, 
labor market information to know match 
between client training and enqployment 
opportunity* If public or nonprofit 
training unavailable, applicant secures 
ETA counselor approval for private 
sector training* Counselors, job 
developers and CSES place clients 
after training* $250 (maximum) previa i 
for child care, transportation, counsel- 
ing and medical care* Participant 
training follow-up after 3 days and 2 
weeks by counselor or job developers* 
MIS unit used to track participants 
30-90 days, 6 months- 1 year after job 
termination* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: 48 clients served; 
10 cooq^leted training « 8 placed in 
jobs, 8 still at first placement* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: No stipend is 
available so clients have left program 
if they've found a job* Agencies 
responsible for referrals have not 
always informed their clients about the 
program* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Since there is no 
stipend, clients must be highly moti- 
vated* Clients also make own occupa- 
tional choices with the voucher system* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: standard 
reporting forms* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October i. 
to September 30, 1977* 
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PRIME SPONSOR 

8t«t# of South Carolina 

Qov«rnor * « * Of f let 
8tat« Contsactft of Spaclal Project* 
1800 St# Julian Placa 
Columbia # South Carolina 
Btrnard^Jfnkini^ 

803-758^28X6 ; 



PROJECT 

Sn9liah for Implpyme a Program Indo-^ 
Chinas* Rafufta Aganpy 

P«0. Box 1520 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Kay rogara 
803-758-8300 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Reaches 
English to Vietnamese refugees in a 
classroom setting* Upon course con^le- 
tion the clients are referred to 
Employment Service and Indo-Chinese 
Refugee (ICR) Agency for job placement* 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: Major 
goal IS to enhance employability of 
population and place in jobs* Goal is 
to serve 116 and place 94 in employment* 

ORGANIZATION: Program is run by the 
Indo<*Chinese Refugee Agency^ a state 
organization established 2 years 
ago* 

STAFFING: 8 teachers full-time, 

1 project developer, 1 clerk/typist* 



BUDGET: 

Adminis t ration : 
Allowances: 
Training: 
Services: 



44,608 
210,5^8 
84,000 
60,864 
$400,000 



RECRUITMENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 
The majority of the participants come 
to the agency seeking assistance and 
are informed about the language program* 
All limited Fnglish speaking Indochinese 
who receive public assistance are 
eligible and will be contacted* 

ACTIVITIES: Intake is an oral 
bilingual interview session wherein 
need level is assessed* Gates English 
Capability Test^ Miami, Michigan, Ad* 
Performance Level tests are adminis* 
tared* students receive 6 hours 
instruction daily as required to 
improve English language skills. 
Emphasis in learning is on occupational 
skill developments* ICR Agency follows 
ES efforts m assisting job placements* 
Othe ^'^rvxres; CETA Title 1 services 
are provided* Follow-up: will be done 
by Employment Security Commission of 
South Carolina* 



OUTCOME TO DATE: 133 served; 43 
conq^leted training; 30 have jobs* 

FROG ':SS/PROBLEMS: In order to pass 
GATB and qualify for Title 1 training, 
an individual must have a reading 
ability of English* This program only 
teaches spoken English* 

REPLICATION ISSUES: Replication 
requires Vietnamese^English bilingual 
instructors* 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE: A f inal 
report will be available^ 

DURATION OF GRANT: October l, 1976 
to September 30, 1977* 



PRIME SPONSOR 


PROJECT 


CX«V«l«nd Ar«« w«tt«rn fitt«rv« Manpowtr 


Pftrentt and Responsible Bnploym«nt 


Consortium 


1001 Huron Road 


.1501 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Clevela.'id, Ohio 


Mrs* MeOrail 


Dr« Vladuriir J. Rus and Larry MacKle 


216-781-2944 x 200 


216-694-2400 





BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION: The 
project provides work experience and 
SKi-11 trairmg for 200 parents of 
abused or neglected children ♦ Another 
lot such clxents will be provided 
manpower support services # 

MAJOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: To 
provide almost 300 CETA eligible 
parents of abused or neglected children 
with counseling # skill training, 
education, manpower development services 
and comprehensive supportive social 
services* Tne project also represents 
a research program designed to test the 
hypothesis that lack of employment or 
underemployxnent are significant contrib- 
uting factors to incidence and/or 
severity of child abuse and neglect • 

ORGANIZATION: The Manpower Consortium 
offers training slots and allowances e 
The Federation for Comn^unity Planning 
IS subcontracted to coordinate the 
Child ADuse Program* 

STAFFING: Personnel working for the 
rroject mcluie tr:e director-coordinator, 
*: jcL *dov»^lopers, *• employment counselors, 
a secretary and a c*erK tj'pist. 



BUDGET: 

^tdministrat ion : 
Participant /Clowancec ; 
Training Costs: 
. Manpower Services: 



$ 75,760 
128, 000 
. 3K 000 
1t>1,000 

$399,760 



RL' • MENT PROCESS/CLIENT PROFILE: 

Cliv > ar^ ref*irred fror the County 
UVlfd c program w!.;cr: ma:.r.t:ains a Chiild 
Ax/ustr Kt-u^sti ve Tne clients have bee:. 
tnvs*.ly wr>ner. ir. tne^r late 2l •se About 
naif tr.fj cl*^nts :*avc been wr.ite. 

ACTIVITIES: Aft^r Crjunty Welfar«-» 
refers t:;»v ••^^^-r.r, ;5 interview-.* 1 

t y staff r r >r t dc* i a 1 1 '"^r. f '.^r 

Ccrj-tit.^ty ^4a^.^.^'.:• TaI**-:.*, ; r; tn^ r. 

ser;* t t :.v Arsess:n**M -tr. Heferrai 
.Vr. ;t -^f rillA w.^rv .j i.-it t.«i*ry v-f tests 
^Xk* a i*" . r. *r r ••.•r** 



The project is locating businesses to 
provide OJT and work experience for the 
clients* Training is provided by the 
local skills center or proprietary 
schopls* •nie clients are provided the 
full spectrum of CETA suported services « 
After placement^ the project staff will 
contact the employer after 30 days to 
discern problems and progress • The 
research component will be following up 
clients for up to a year* 

OUTCOME TO DATE: As •of May, 1977, 
20 clients had been served e None of 
. the clients have completed training* 

PROGRESS/PROBLEMS: Not all clients 
coming to the program are really 
seeking program services* They have 
been referred by Welfare but are not 
necessarily motivated. 

REPLICATION ISSUES: There is a need 
for extetisive social services support 
from a CETA organization* It is 
.innovative in that it is both an 
exployment project and a social exp#rl- 
ment* 

DOCUMENTATION A\ AILABI E: The 
project staff will be developing 
training materials* 

DURATION OF GRANT: October 1, 
1976 to September 30, 1977* Currently 
negotiating for extension and for 
incorporation into Title !• 
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Tht list on thii pigt prtiinti tht rtporti which mn prodiietd by Abt Aiiiocittfi Iftc m ptrt of the Documtmtitidn 
of the National Program of Seltctftd l^opolatton Stgmants IContract No. 20-25 77*20, U.S. Oapartniant of Labor« 
Employmtnt and Training Adminiitration), Tha^ raporti may ba ordarad from . 



National Technical Information Service 
S285 Port Royal Road 
Spr^ngfteld. Virginia 22151 

DocumentBtion of th0 N9tfon^ Program of $9/ecied 
fioputation Segments Phme I Report Acompendiunr) 
of the NPSPS program with one page $ummarie$ of the 
82 projects which were funded 
Principal Authors: Audrey Prager, Judith Goldberg 

New Approaches to CBTA framing: An Overview of 
the Title III Natiortal Proyam for Selected Population 
Segments 

Principal authors. Louise Strayhotn. Judith Goldberg 



1. Putting the 'Teams'* Spirit in Youth Training 
The JOB TEAMS Program 
Rdvenna« Ohio 
Author Lawrence Lad 

2 Addressing Youth Enrtployment Needs The Youth 
Employment and Training Service 
Albuquerque* New Mexico 

Author Judith Goldberg 

3 Join the Employed Generation PEPSY 
Preparation and Employment Program foi Special 
Youth ,1 . 

Cidicinnati/Ohio 
Author Carol Blew 

4 Upgrading Wonrten arnJ Work 
The "NEW'Expenence 
Crookston, Mirtnesota 
Author: Lawrence Lad 

5. Women Embark on Ne^^ Careers The Displaced ^ 
Homemakers Program 

Fort Wayne. Indiana 
Author: Barbaia Rovin 

6. Women in Commissioned Sales A Tratnmg Project 
Monmouth County. New Jersey 

Author- Atidrey Prager 



7. New Hope for Women Ex Of fenders 
Pfoject Esperan2a 

San Jose. California 
Author Oean Ericson 

8. Training Wheels: Educational Support 
for Rural Areas 

The Mobile Education Training Project 
Richmond. Virginia 
Author Louise Strayhom 

9 Ready^ Willing and Disabled: 
The Story of Project Employ 
Columbus. Ohio 

Authors Peter DesmorKi, Mark Johnston 

10 Targpt Manpower Services for the Handicapped 
Baltimore/ Maryland 

Authors: Kent Chabotar, Peter Desmond 

1 1 Seniors as the Focus of Community Effort: The 
Weld County Senior Aide Program 

Greetey« Colorado 

Authors Jan Skinrw, Michaelyn Holmes 

12 Transplanting HEART A Replication Manual 
Lee County. Florida 

Author Michaelyn Holmes 
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For more «nfo^fr»dtion on thrs and other pr. grams of research and devgloprnent ::idod by the Employrm^il 
and Training Administration contact the Emnloyment and J i^'r\] Administrat<onrU S Departn\ent m 
Labor Washington. D 13 2 j<f ; 3 or any ui ;iier.t jicyia*A£lminigU it-rs for Employment and 
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